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As to the first matter I call your especial attention to the very 
small number of Japanese children who attend school, to the testi- 
mony as to the brightness, cleanliness, and good behavior of these 
Japanese children in the schools, and to the fact that, owing to their 
being scattered throughout the city, the requirements for them all to 
go to one special school is impossible of fulfillment, and means that 
they can not have school facilities. Let me point out further that 
there would be no objection whatever to excluding from the schools 
any Japanese on the score of age. It is obviously not desirable that 
young men should go to school with children. The only point is the 
exclusion of the children themselves. The number of Japanese chil- 
dren attending the public schools in San Francisco was very small. 
The Government has already directed that suit be brought to test the 
‘ccnstitutionality of the act in question, but my very earnest hope is 
that such suit will not be necessary, and that as a matter of comity the 
citizens of San Francisco will refuse to deprive these young Japanese 
children of education and will permit them to go to the schools. 

The question as to the violence against the Japanese is most ad- 
mirably put by Secretary Metcalf, and I have nothing to add to his 
statement. I am entirely confident that, as Secretary Metcalf says, 
the overwhelming sentiment of the State of California is for law and 
order and for the protection of the Japanese in their persons and prop- 
erty. Both the chief of police and the acting mayor of San Francisco 
assured Secretary Metcalf that everything possible would be done to 
protect the Japanese in the city. I authorized and directed Secretary 
Metcalf to state that if there was failure to protect persons and prop- 
erty, then the entire power of the Federal Government within the limits 
of the Constitution would be used promptly and vigorously to enforce 
the observance of our treaty, the supreme law of the land, which 
treaty guaranteed to Japanese residents everywhere in the Union full 
and perfect protection for their persons and property; and to this end 
everything in my power would be done, and all the forces of the United 
States, both civil and. military, which I could lawfully employ, would 
be employed. I call especial attention to the concluding sentence of 
Secretary Metcalf’s report of November 26, 1906. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


Tue Wuirte House, January 8, 1906. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State resubmitting 


the claim, which was not acted upon by the Fifty-eighth Congress, of 
234 
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- Messrs. Sivewright, Bacon & Co., for damages sustained by their vessel, 
the British steamship Eastry, in consequence of collisions at Manila in 
June, 1901, with certain coal hulks belonging to this Government. 

I renew the recommendation which I made to the Congress on Jan- 
uary 19, 1903, that, as an act of equity and comity, provision be made 
for reimbursement to the firm of the money expended by it in making 
the repairs to the ship which the collisions rendered necessary. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


¢ 
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QUESTIONS. 


How many times have Federal inheritance taxes been 
imposed, and what Presidents have recommended them? 
Pages 7043, 7083. 


Upon what ground did Roosevelt claim Government control 
of trusts? Page 6648. 


Why should business engaged in interstate commerce be 
compelled to incorporate under Federal laws, instead of 
under State laws? Page 7074. 


What was the cause of the miscarriage of justice in the case 
of the beef packers? Page 7921. 


What was the attitude of the courts toward the employers’ 
liability law of 1906? Page 7216. 


What unsatisfactory results often attend the setting aside 
of judgments on trivial technicalities? Page 7026. 


For what corrupt practices of United States Attorneys and 
other Government officials are there no punishments pre- 
scribed? Page 7003. 


What are the duties of an officer or employee of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to information gained by reason of 
his official position? Page 7003. 


What was the basis of the attack on the judiciary by organ- 
ized labor? Page 7209. 


What educational advantages are possessed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? Pages 6655, 6905. 


What was Roosevelt’s analysis of anarchy and anarchists 
in America? Page 6643. 


Under what process of law is the union label protected by 
trade unions? Page 7213. 


What important step did Roosevelt urge toward prohibiting 
child labor throughout the nation? Page 7036, 7342. 


When were trade unions recognized by law and ‘their rights 
established legally? Page 7345. 








SUGGESTIONS. 


The regulation of the trusts and the question of Federal control 
as against State control occupied a large part of Roosevelt’s 
attention. Page 6975. (See also Trusts, Encyclopedic Index.) 


It is interesting to read Roosevelt’s view as to the inadequacy 
of the control of the judiciary over interstate commerce. Page 
7194. 


Among the many progressive measures brought about by Roose- 
velt was the Parcel Post. Pages 7102, 7227. (See also Parcel’ 
Post, Encyclopedic Index.) 


Roosevelt recommended and agitated also the creation of the 
Postal Savings Bank, which became a reality during the admin- 
istration of his successor. Pages 7102, 7226, 


One of the most important accomplishments by Roosevelt was 
that of sending the battle fleet around the world in 1907. Page 
7237. (See also Cruise of the Battle-Fleet, Encyclopedic Index.) 


Roosevelt brought about general public interest in conservation 
of natural resources. Pages 6658, 6801, 6908, 7094, 7258, 7267. 
(See also Conservation Commission, Encyclopedic Index.) 


Read Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy. Pages 6921, 7230. 


NOTE. 


For further suggestions on Roosevelt’s administration see - 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Encyclopedic Index. 


By reading the Foreign Policy of each President, and by scan- 

_ ning the messages as to the state of the nation, a thorough knowl- 

edge of the history of the United States will be acquired from 

the most authentic sources ; because, as has been said, ‘Each Pres- 

ident reviews the past, depicts the present and forecasts the 
future of the nation.” 
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William Howard Taft 


March 4, 1909, to March 4, 1913 


Messages, Proclamations, Executive Orders, and Communications 


to Congress 


SEE ENCYCLOPEDIC INDEX. 


The Encyclopedic Index is not only an index to the other volumes, not only a key that 
unlocks the treasures of the entire publication, but it is in itself an alphabetically arranged 
brief history or story of the great controlling events constituting the History of the United 
States. 

Under its proper alphabetical classification the story is told of every great subject 
referred to by any of the Presidents in their official Messages, and at the end of each article 
the official utterances of the Presidents themselves are cited upon the subject, so that you 
may readily turn to the page in the body of the work itself for this original information. 

Next'to the possession of knowledge is the ability to turn at will to where knowledge 
is to be found. 











TAFT 


The administration of President Taft was cast in a time of most 
intense and increasing public unrest. The people, aroused to a realiza- 
tion of certain civic and political evils, demanded many vital changes 
in the very framework of our government. From the moorings of 
secure conservatism they became swept into the maelstrom of zadi- 
calism. Amid the bitterness of strife the President ever stood serene 
and commanding, holding the course between dangerous reaction on the 
one hand and unreasoning clamor on the other. Unmoved by temporary 
gusts of passion, he consulted only his own standards of honor and 
conscience. 

He brought to the Presidency an accumulation of knowledge and 
breadth of vision acquired only by the widest experience and the most 
intimate acquaintance with the problems of this and other nations. 
Service as judge of the superior court of Cincinnati, solicitor genera! 
of the United States and federal judge had taught him the greatest 
respect for law and its orderly enforcement. 

But he was no less impressed with the necessity for the most complete 
reform of our methods of judicial procedure. He was one of the first 
to realize that if we are to have respect for the law we must make its 
administration both swift and certain. He early inveighed against the 
apotheosis of technicalities which have been so marked a menace to 
the enforcement of our criminal law. Also he constantly opposed the 
unlimited rights of appeal which in this country have tended to make 
justice both slothful and uncertain. These reforms, suggested by his 
wide legal experience, he has consistently urged since his elevation to the 
Presidency. 

In 1900, he was sent to the far East as President of the Philippine 
Commission, to blaze a trail new to all Americans—the government of 
a petulant and troubled insular possession, peopled by those who knew 
nothing of American customs and institutions. The difficulty of the 
problem with which he was confronted has never been appreciated. 
The precedents of Spanish tyranny and selfishness offered no suggestion 
for its solution. From distrust and disorder he brought confidence 
and stability. 

From this office he graduated in 1904 to the cabinet of President 
Roosevelt, serving as secretary of war. Twice called to Cuba to quell 
insurrection, he combined the tact of a diplomat with the equity of a 
pacificator. Here too he had control of the world’s most stupendous 
work—the Panama Canal. His name will always be associated most 
intimately with the fruition of this dream of the centuries from the 
days of the Spanish main to our own times. 

Thus Mr. Taft entered the Presidency schooled by a varied experi- 
ence which gave him a specific knowledge of the different branches of 
our government as well as an intimate acquaintance with international 
problems. He coupled with a judicial temperament a remarkable gift 
for administrative management. To these he added an enormous 
capacity for work and a saving fund of kindly humor. Strong of 
hand, he was also gentle of heart. 
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The administration of President Taft soon justified the prediction 
founded upon his long career of public service in the most varied fields. 
The deep dominant notes of his term were courage and honesty. He 
espoused causes, never because they were popular, but because they 
were just. He enforced the statutory laws against both the rich and 
the powerful, indifferent alike to the threats of reprisal and the pleadings 
of excuse. The Sherman anti-trust law he made into a most powerful 
weapon of offense. He ever insisted that none are too powerful to fear 
the law and none too weak to be denied its protection. He revealed 
that guilt is concrete, and not abstract; that it is definite, and not 
indefinite; that it is personal, and not impersonal. Civil prosecutions, 
long unheeded, were replaced by criminal prosecutions for those who 
ignored the statutes on our books. . 

He advocated courageously the principles of non-partizanship. In his 
appointments to high office he considered ability only, not party loy- 
alty nor sectional prejudices. He sought the greatest reform in our 
tariff administration—its removal from the influences of party poli- 
tics. By the assistance of men of special training and experience he 
sought to relieve the business world from the recurring periods of 
depression and optimism so hostile to prosperity. 

A power among the nations of the world, President Taft believed 
in the future of universal good will and international peace. This was 
but characteristic of the man. It was indicated by his desire to inaugu- 
rate a period of broader and more intimate trade relations with our 
neighboring countries. And, too, it was manifested by his ardent espousal 
of the cause of international peace as formulated in the proposed treaties 
of arbitration with England and France. In these he saw not merely 
a saving of millions of dollars of taxes annually, but also the protection 
of individual life and property from the devastation and cruelties of war. 

Loyal to the highest standards of honor, with a genial and attractive 
personality, faithful to friends and just to opponents—President Taft 
combined the most admirable of personal traits. Fearless of criticism, 
with an instinctive faith in the American people even in the days of 
partizan bitterness, he confidently trusted his own fame to the ultimate 
and more correct verdict of an impartial posterity. 


SEL TY ae 


(The above appreciation is reproduced as it was published while President Taft 
was still in office.) 
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HELEN HERRON TAFT 


HerLen Herron, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Herron, was born in Cincinnati in 1863. 
She was educated in that city, and later taught 
school there for a year. As a girl of sixteen, she 
paid a visit of several weeks to the White House, 
where she was the guest of President and Mrs. 
Garfield. The enthusiastic visitor was entranced 
with the life in the Executive Mansion, and is 
reported to have said to her friends on her re- 
turn to Cincinnati that she would never marry 
a man who would not some day make her mis- 
tress of the White House. Certainly she dis- 
cerned the elements of greatness in William 
Howard Taft, whom she married in June, 1886; 
and for whose pre-eminence in American life her 
husband constantly made her largely responsible. 
In his lengthy trips while Civil-Governor of the 
Philippines, and in his later activities as Secretary 
of War, Mrs. Taft was seldom absent from her 
husband’s side; and many of the cares of the 
Presidential office were lightened by her thought- 
ful devotion and stimulating comradeship. As 
hostess of the White House, Mrs. Taft achieved 
a rare reputation for charm and graciousness. 
Always a music-lover, her receptions and enter- 
tainments became proverbial synonyms for delight 
in Washington; although the home-life of the 
Taft family, in which their three children—Helen, 
Robert and Charles—joined, was never slighted. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


WiuiaAM Howarp Tart, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was born in Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton County, Ohio, September 15, 1857; was graduated in 
1874 from Woodward High School ; graduated from Yale University in 
1878 ; graduated in law from Cincinnati College in 1880, in which year 
he was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of Ohio; appointed 
assistant prosecuting attorney in 1881; resigned in 1882 to become col- 
lector of internal revenue, first district of Ohio, under President 
Arthur ; resigned collectorship in 1883 to enter the practice of law; in 
1887 was appointed by Governor Foraker Judge of the Superior Court 
of Cincinnati; resigned in 1890 to become Solicitor-General of the 
United States under appointment of President Harrison; resigned in 
1892 to become United States Circuit Judge for the Sixth Judicial Cir- 
cuit; in 1896 became professor and dean of the law department of the 
University of Cincinnati; resigned in 1900 the circuit judgeship and 
deanship to become, by appointment of President McKinley, president 
of the United States Philippine Commission ; in 1901, by appointment 
of President McKinley, became first Civil Governor of the Philippine 
Islands; was appointed. Secretary of War by President Roosevelt 
February I, 1904. 

Nominated at Chicago on June 18, 1908, as Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, and was elected at the Presidential election fol- 
lowing. 

On the roth of February, 1909, by a joint session of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, the electoral vote was counted, 
which resulted in 321 votes for W. H. Taft and 162 votes for W. J. 
Bryan, giving Mr. Taft a majority of 159 votes. 

He was duly inaugurated President of the United States on March 


4, 1909. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


March 4, 1909. 
My FEL.Low CITIZENS: 

Anyone who has taken the oath I have just taken must feel a heavy 
weight of responsibility. If not, he has no conception of the powers 
and duties of the office upon which he is about to enter, or he is 
lacking in a proper sense of the obligation which the oath imposes. 

The office of an inaugural address is to give a summary outline of 
the main policies of the new administration, so far as they can be 
anticipated. I have had the honor to be one of the advisers of my 
distinguished predecessor, and, as such, to hold up his hands in the 
reforms he has initiated. I should be untrue to myself, to my 
promises, and to the declarations of the party platform upon which I 
was elected to office, if I did not make the maintenance and enforce- 
ment of those reforms a most important feature of my admmistration. 
They were directed to the suppression of the lawlessness and abuses 
of power of the great combinations of capital invested in railroads 
and in industrial enterprises carrying on interstate commerce. The 
steps which my predecessor took and the legislation passed on his 
recommendation have accomplished much, have caused a general 
halt in the vicious policies which created popular alarm, and have 
brought about in the business affected a much higher regard for ex- 
isting law. 

To render the reforms lasting, however, and to secure at the same 
time freedom from alarm on the part of those pursuing proper and 
progressive business methods, further legislative and executive action 
are needed. Relief of the railroads from certain restrictions of the 
antitrust law have been urged by my predecessor and will be urged 
by me. On the other hand, the administration is pledged to legisla- 
tion looking to a proper federal supervision and restriction to prevent 
excessive issues of bonds and’ stocks by companies owning and oper- 
ating interstate-commerce railroads. 

Then, too, a reorganization of the Department of Justice, of the 
Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
and of the Interstate Commerce Commission, looking to effective co- 
operation of these agencies, is needed to secure a more rapid and 
certain enforcement of the laws affecting interstate railroads and in- 
dustrial combinations. 

I hope to be able to submit at the first regular session of the in- 
coming Congress, in December next, definite suggestions in respect to 
the needed amendments to the antitrust and the interstate commerce 
law and the changes required in the executive departments concerned 
in their enforcement. 
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It is believed that with the changes to be recommended American 
business can be assured of that measure of stability and certainty in 
respect to those things that may be done and those that are prohibited 
which is essential to the life and growth of all business. Such a plan 
must include the right of the people to avail themselves of those 
methods of combining capital and effort deemed necessary to reach 
the highest degree of economic efficiency, at the same time differ- 
entiating between combinations based upon legitimate economic rea- 
sons and those formed with the intent of creating monopolies and 
artificially controlling prices. 

The work of formulating into practical shape such changes is creative 
work of the highest order, and requires all the deliberation possible in 
the interval. I believe that the amendments to be proposed are just 
as necessary in the protection of legitimate business as in the clinch- 
ing of the reforms which properly bear the name of my predecessor. 

A matter of most pressing importance is the revision of the tariff. 
In accordance with the promises of the platform upon which I was 
elected, I shall call Congréss into extra session to meet on the 15th 
day of March, in order that consideration may be at once given to a 
bill revising the Dingley Act. This should secure an adequate revenue 
and adjust the duties in such a manner as to afford to labor and to 
all industries in this country, whether of the farm, mine or factory, 
protection by tariff equal to the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction abroad and the cost of production here, and have a provision 
which shall put into force, upon executive determination of certain 
facts, a higher or maximum tariff against those countries whose trade 
policy toward us equitably requires such discrimination. It is thought 
that there has been such a change in conditions since the enactment 
of the Dingley Act, drafted on a similarly protective principle, that the 
measure of the tariff above stated will permit the reduction of rates 
in, certain schedules and will require the advancement of few, if any. 

The proposal to revise the tariff made in such an authoritative way 
as to lead the business community to count upon it necessarily halts 
all those branches of business directly affected; and as these are most 
important, it disturbs the whole business of the country. It is impera- 
tively necessary, therefore, that a tariff bill be drawn in good faith in 
accordance with promises made before the election by the party in 
power, and as promptly passed as due consideration will permit. It 
is not that the tariff is more important in the long run than the per- 
fecting of the reforms in respect to antitrust legislation and interstate 
commerce regulation, but the need for action when the revision of the 
tariff has been determined upon is more immediate to avoid embarrass- 
ment of business. To secure the needed speed in the passage of the 
tariff bill, it would seem wise to attempt no other legislation at the 
extra session. I venture this as a suggestion only, for the course to 
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be taken by Congress, upon the call of the Executive, is wholly within 
its discretion. ; 

In the making of a tariff bill the prime motive is taxation and the 
securing thereby of a revenue. Due largely to the business depression 
which followed the financial panic of 1907, the revenue from cus- 
toms and other sources has decreased to such an extent that the ex- 
penditures for the current fiscal year will exceed the receipts by $100,- 
000,000. It is imperative that such a deficit shall not continue, and the 
framers of the tariff bill must, of course, have in mind the total reve- 
nues likely to be produced by it and so arrange the duties as to secure 
an adequate income. Should it be impossible to do so by import du- 
tiés, uew kinds of taxation must be adopted, and among these I recom- 
mend a graduated inheritance tax as correct in principle and as cer- 
tain and easy of collection. 

The obligation on the part of those responsible for the expenditures 
made to carry on the Government, to be as economical as possible, and 
to make the burden of taxation as light as possible, is plain, and 
should be affirmed in every declaration of government policy. This is 
especially true when we are face to face with a heavy deficit. But when 
the desire to win the popular approval leads to the cutting off of ex- 
penditures really needed to make the Government effective and to 
enable it to accomplish its proper objects, the result is as much to be 
condemned as the waste of government funds in unnecessary expendi- 
ture. The scope of a modern government in what it can and ought 
to accomplish for its people has been widened far beyond the prin- 
ciples laid down by the old “laissez faire” school of political writers, 
and this widening has met popular approval. 

In the Department of Agriculture the use of scientific experiments 
on a large scale and the spread of information derived from them 
for the improvement of general agriculture must go on. 

The importance of supervising business of great railways and indus- 
trial combinations and the necessary investigation and prosecution 
of unlawful business methods are another necessary tax upon Govern- 
ment which did not exist half a century ago. 

The putting into force of laws which shall secure the conservation 
of our resources, so far as they may be within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, including the most important work of saving 
and restoring our forests and the great improvement of waterways, 
are all proper government functions which must involve large expendi- 
ture if properly performed, While some of them, like the reclama- 
tion of arid lands, are made to pay for themselves, others are of such 
an indirect benefit that this cannot be expected of them. A .perma- 
nent improvement, like the Panama Canal, should be treated as a 
distinct enterprise, and should be paid for by the proceeds of bonds, 
the issue of which will distribute its cost between the present and - 
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future generations in accordance with the benefits derived. It may 
well be submitted to the serious consideration of Congress whether 
the deepening and control of the channel of a great river system, like 
that of the Ohio or of the Mississippi, when definite and practical 
plans for the enterprise have been approved and determined upon, 
should not be provided for in the same way. 

Then, too, there are expenditures of Government absolutely neces- 
sary if our country is to maintain its proper place among the nations 
of the world, and is to exercise its proper influence in defense of its 
own trade interests in the maintenance of traditional American policy 
against the colonization of European monarchies in this hemisphere, 
and in the promotion of peace and international morality. I refer to 
the cost of maintaining a proper army, a proper navy, and suitable 
fortifications upon the mainland of the United States and in its de- 
pendencies. 

We should have an army so organized and so officered as to be cap- 
able in time of emergency, in cooperation with the national militia. and 
under the provisions of a proper national volunteer law, rapidly to ex- 
pand into a force sufficient to resist all probable invasion from abroad 
and to furnish a respectable expeditionary force if necessary in the 
maintenance of our traditional American policy which bears the name 
of President Monroe. 

Our fortifications are yet in a state of only partial completeness, 
and the number of men to man them is insufficient. In a few years 
however, the usual annual appropriations for our coast defenses, both 

_on the mainland and in the dependencies, will make them sufficient 
to resist all direct attack, and by that time we may hope that the men 
to man them will be provided as a necessary adjunct. The distance 
of our shores from Europe and Asia of course reduces the necessity. 
for maintaining under arms a great army, but it does not take away 
the requirement of mere prudence—that we should have an army 
sufficiently large and so constituted as to form a nucleus out of which 
a suitable force can quickly grow. 

What has been said of the army may be affirmed in even a more 
emphatic way of the navy. A modern navy can not be improvised. 
It must be built and in existence when the emergency arises which 
calls for its use and operation. My distinguished predecessor has in 
many speeches and messages set out with great force and striking 
language the necessity for maintaining a strong navy commensurate 
with the coast line, the governmental resources, and the foreign trade 
of our Nation; and I wish to reiterate all the reasons which he has 
presented in favor of the policy of maintaining a strong navy as the best 
conservator of our peace with other nations, and the best means of 
securing respect for the assertion of our rights, the defense of our 
interests, and the exercise of our influence in international matters. 
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Our international policy is always to promote peace. We shall 
enter into any war with a full consciousness of the awful consequences 
that it always entails, whether successful or not, and we, of course, 
shall make every effort consistent with national honor and the highest 
national interest to avoid a resort to arms... We favor every instru- 
mentality, like that of the Hague Tribunal and arbitration treaties 
made with a view to its use in all international controversies, in order 
to maintain peace and to avoid war. But we should be blind to exist- 
ing conditions and should allow ourselves to become foolish idealists 
if we did not realize that, with all the nations of the world armed and 
prepared for war, we must be ourselves in a similar condition, in 
order to prevent other nations from taking advantage of us and of our 
inability to defend our interests and assert our rights with a strong 
hand, 

In the international controversies that are likely to arise in the 
Orient growing out of the question of the open door and other issues 
the United States can maintain her interests intact and can secure 
respect for her just demands. She will not be able to do so, however, 
if it is understood that she never intends to back up her assertion of 
right and her defense of her interest by anything but mere verbal pro- 
test and diplomatic note. For these reasons the expenses of the army 
_ and navy and of coast defenses should always be considered as some- 
thing which the Government must pay for, and they should not be 
cut off through mere consideration of economy. Our Government 
is able to afford a suitable army and a suitable navy. It may main- 
tain them without the slightest danger to the Republic or the cause of 
free institutions, and fear of additional taxation ought not to change 
a proper policy in this regard. 

The policy of the United States in the Spanish war and since has 
given it a position of influence among the nations that it never had be- 
fore, and should be constantly exerted to securing to its bona fide 
citizens, whether native or naturalized, respect for them as such in 
foreign countries. We should make every effort to prevent humiliat- 
ing and degrading prohibition against any of our citizens wishing 
temporarily to sojourn in foreign countries because of race or re- 
ligion. 

The admission of Asiatic immigrants who cannot be amalgamated 
with our population has been made the subject either of prohibitory 
clauses in our treaties and statutes or of strict administrative regulation 
secured by diplomatic negotiation. I sincerely hope that we may con- 
tinue to minimize the evils likely to arise from such immigration with- 
out unnecessary friction and by mutual concessions between self-re- 
specting governments.’ Meantime we must take every precaution to 
prevent, or failing that, to punish outbursts of race feeling among our 
people against foreigners of whatever nationality who have by our 
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grant a treaty right to pursue lawful business here and to be protected 
against lawless assault or injury. 

This leads me to point out a serious defect in the present federal 
jurisdiction, which ought to be remedied at once. Having assured to 
other countries by treaty the protection of our laws for such of their 
subjects or. citizens as we permit to’ come within our jurisdiction, we 
now leave to a state or a city, not under the control of the Federal 
Government, the duty ‘of performing our international obligations in 
this respect. By proper legislation we may, and ought to, place in the 
hands of the Federal Executive the means of enforcing the treaty 
rights of such aliens in the courts of the Federal Government. It 
puts our Government in a pusillanimous position to make definite en- 
gagements to protect aliens and then to excuse the failure to perform 
those engagements by an explanation that the duty to keep them is in 
States or cities, not within our control. If we would promise we must 
put ourselves in a position to perform our promise. We cannot permit 
the possible failure of justice, due to local prejudice in any State or 
municipal government, to expose us to the risk of a war which might 
be avoided if federal jurisdiction was asserted by suitable legislation 
by Congress and carried out by proper proceedings instituted by the 
Executive in the courts of the National Government. 

- One of the reforms to be carried out during the incoming adminis- 

tration is a change of our monetary and banking laws, so as to secure 
greater elasticity in the forms of currency available for trade and to 
prevent the limitations of law from operating to increase the embar- 
rassment of a financial panic. The monetary commission, lately ap- 
pointed, is giving full consideration to existing conditions and to all 
proposed remedies, and will doubtless suggest one that will meet the 
requirements of business and of public interest. 

We may hope that the report will embody neither the narrow view 
of those who believe that the sole purpose of the new system should 
be to secure a large return on banking capital or of those who would 
have greater expansion of currency with little regard to provisions 
for its immediate redemption or ultimate security. There is no sub- 
ject of economic discussion so intricate and so likely to evoke differing 
views and dogmatic statements as this one. The commission, in 
studying the general influence of currency on business and of business 
on currency, have wisely extended their investigations in European 
banking and monetary methods. The information that they have de- 
rived from: such experts as they have found abroad will undoubtedly 
be found helpful in the solution of the difficult problem they have in 
hand. 

The incoming Congress should promptly fulfill the promise of the 
Republican platform and pass a proper postal savings bank bill. It will 
not be unwise or excessive paternalism. The promise to repay by the 
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Government will furnish an inducement to savings deposits which pri- 
vate enterprise can not supply and at such a low rate of interest as 
not to withdraw custom from existing banks. It will substantially in- 
crease the funds available for investment as capital in useful enter- 
prises. It will furnish absolute security which makes the proposed 
scheme of government guaranty of deposits so alluring, without its 
pernicious results, 

I sincerely hope that the incoming Congress will be alive, as it 
should be, to the importance of our foreign trade and of encouraging 
it in every way feasible. The possibility of increasing this trade in 
the Orient, in the Philippines, and in South America are known to 
everyone who has given the matter attention. The direct effect of 
free trade between this country and the Philippines will be marked 
upon our sales of cottons, agricultural machinery, and other manu- 
factures. The necessity of the establishment of direct lines of steam- 
ers between North and South America has been brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress by my predecessor and by Mr. Root before and after 
his noteworthy visit to that continent, and I sincerely hope that Con- 
gress may be induced to see the wisdom of a tentative effort to estab- 
lish such lines by the use of mail subsidies. 

The importance of the part which the Departments of Agriculture 
and of Commerce and Labor may play in ridding the markets of 
Europe of prohibitions and discriminations against the importation 
of our products is fully understood, and it is hoped that the use of 
the maximum and minimum feature of our tariff law to be soon 
passed will be effective to remove many of those restrictions. 

The Panama Canal will have a most important bearing upon the 

trade between the eastern and the far western sections of our country, 

and will greatly increase the facilities for transportation between the 
eastern and the western seaboard, and may possibly revolutionize the 
transcontinental rates with respect to bulky merchandise. It will also 
have a most beneficial effect to increase the trade between the eastern 
seaboard of the United States and the western coast of South Ameri- 
ca, and, indeed, with some of the important ports on the east coast of 
South America reached by rail from the west coast. 

The work on the canal is making most satisfactory progress. The 
type of the canal as a lock canal was fixed by Congress after a full 
consideration of the conflicting reports of the majority and minority 
of the consulting board, and after the recommendation of the War 
Department and the Exectitive upon those reports. Recent sugges- 
tion that something had occurred on the Isthmus to make the lock type 
of the canal less feasible than it was supposed to be when the reports 
were made and the policy determined on led to a visit to the Isthmus 
of a board of competent engineers to examine the Gatun dam and 
locks, which are the key of the lock type. The report of that board 
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shows nothing has occurred in the nature of newly revealed evidence 
which should change the views once formed in the original discussion. 
The construction will go on under a most effective organization con- 
trolled by Colonel Goethals and his fellow army engineers associated 
with him, and will certainly be completed early in the next administra- 
tion, if not before. 

Some type of canal must be constructed. The lock type has been 
selected. We are all in favor of having it built as promptly as possible. 
We must not now, therefore, keep up a fire in the rear of the agents 
whom we have authorized to do our work on the Isthmus. We must 
hold up their hands, and speaking for the incoming administration 
I wish to say that I propose to devote all the energy possible and 
under my control to pushing of this work on the plans which have 
been adopted, and to stand behind the men who are doing faithful, 
hard work to bring about the early completion of this, the greatest 
constructive enterprise of modern times. 

The governments of our dependencies in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are progressing as favorably as could be desired. The pros- 
perity of Porto Rico continues unabated. The business conditions 
in the Philippines are not all that we could wish them to be, but with 
the passage of the new tariff bill permitting free trade between the 
United States and the archipelago, with such limitations on sugar and 
tobacco as shall prevent injury to domestic interests in those products, 
we can count on an improvement in business conditions in the Philip- 
pines and the development of a mutually profitable trade between this 
country and the islands. Meantime our Government in each de- 
pendency is upholding the traditions of civil liberty and increasing 
popular control which might be expected under American auspices. 
The work which we are doing there redounds to our credit as a 
nation. 

I look forward with hope to increasing the already good feeling 
between the South and the other sections of the country. My chief 
purpose is not to effect a change in the electoral vote of the Southern 
States. That is a secondary consideration. What I look forward to 
is an increase in the tolerance of political views of all kinds and their 
advocacy throughout the South, and the existence of a respectable 
political opposition in every State; even more than this, to an in- 
creased feeling on the part of all the people in the South that this Gov- 
ernment is their Government, and that its officers in their states are 
their officers. 

The consideration of this question can not, however, be complete 
and full without reference to the negro race, its progress and its 
present condition. The thirteenth amendment secured them freedom; 
the fourteenth amendment due process of law, protection of prop- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; and the fifteenth amendment at- 
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tempted to secure the negro against any deprivation of the privilege 
to vote because he was a negro. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments have been generally enforced and have secured the 
objects for which they are intended. While the fifteenth amendment 
has not been generally observed in the past, it ought to be observed, 
and the tendency of Southern legislation today is toward the enactment 
of electoral qualifications which shall square with that amendment. 
Of course, the mere adoption of a constitutional law is only one step 
in the right direction. It must be fairly and justly enforced as well. 
In time both will come. Hence it is clear to all that the domination of 
an ignorant, irresponsible element can be prevented by constitutional 
laws which shall exclude from voting both negroes and whites not hav- 
ing education or other qualifications thought to be necessary for a 
proper electorate. The danger ef the control of an ignorant electorate 
has therefore passed. With this change, the interest which many of the 
Southern white citizens take in the welfare of the negroes has increased. 
The colored men must base their hope on the results of their own in- 
dustry, self-restraint, thrift, and business success, as well as upon the 
aid and comfort and sympathy which they may receive from their 
white neighbors of the South. 

There was a time when Northerners who sympathized with the 
negro in his necessary struggle for better conditions sought to give 
him the suffrage as a protection to enforce its exercise against the 
prevailing sentiment of the South. The movement proved to be a 
failure. What remains is the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution 
and the right to have statutes of States specifying qualifications for 
electors subjected to the test of compliance with that amendment. 
This is a great protection to the negro. It never will be repealed, and 
it never ought to be repealed.‘ If it had not passed, it might be 
difficult now.to adopt it; but with it in our fundamental law, the policy 
of Southern legislation must and will tend to obey it, and so long as the 
statutes of the States meet the test of this amendment and are not 
otherwise in conflict with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, it is not the disposition or within the province of the Federal 
Government to interfere with the regulation by Southern States 
of their domestic affairs. There is in the South a stronger feeling 
than ever among the intelligent well-to-do, and influential element in 
favor of the industrial education of the negro and the encouragement 
of the race to make themselves useful members of the community. 
The progress which the negro has made in the last fifty years, from 
slavery, when its statistics are reviewed, is marvelous, and it furnishes 
every reason to hope that in the next twenty-five years a still greater 
improvement in his condition as a productive member of society, on 
the farm, and in the shop, and in other occupations may come. 
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The negroes are now Americans. Their ancestors came here years 
ago against their will, and this is their only country and their only 
flag. They have shown themselves anxious to live for it and to die 
for it. Encountering the race feeling against them, subjected at times 
to cruel injustice growing out of it, they may well have our profound 
sympathy and aid in the struggle they are making. We are charged 
with the sacred duty of making their path as smooth and easy as we 
can. Any recognition of their distinguished men, any appointment to 
office from among their number, is properly taken as an encourage- 
ment and an appreciation of their progress, and this just policy should 
be pursued when suitable occasion offers. 

But it may well admit of doubt whether, in the case of any race, 
an appointment of one of their number to a local office in a community 
in which the race feeling is so widespread and acute as to interfere 
with the ease and facility with which the local government business 
can be done by the appointee is of sufficient benefit by way of en- 
couragement to the race to outweigh the recurrence and increase of 
race feeling which such an appointment is likely to engender. There- 
- fore the Executive, in recognizing the negro race by appointments, 
must exercise a careful discretion not thereby to doit more harm than 
good. On the other hand, we must be careful not to encourage the 
mere pretense of race feeling manufactured in the interest of indi- 
vidual political ambition. 

Personally, I have not the slightest race prejudice or fone see 
recognition of its existence only awakens in my heart a deeper sym- 
pathy for those who have to bear it or suffer from it, and I question 
the wisdom of a policy which is likely to increase it. Meantime, if | 
nothing is done to prevent it, a better feeling between the negroes 
and the whites in the South will continue to grow, and more and more 
of the white people will come to realize that the future of the 
South is to be mich benefitted by the industrial and intellectual pro- 
gress of the negro. The exercise of political franchises by those of 
this race who are intelligent and well to do will be acquiesced in, and 
the right to vote will be withheld only from the ignorant and irre- 
sponsible of both races. 

There is one other matter to which I shall refer. It was made the 
subject of great controversy during the election and calls for at least 
a passing reference now. My distinguished predecessor has given 
much ‘attention ‘to the cause of labor, with whose struggle for better 
things he has shown the sincerest sympathy. At his instance Congress 
has passed the bill fixing the liability of interstate carriers to their 
employees for injury sustained in the course of employment, abolish- 
ing the rule of fellow-servant and the common-law rule as to con- 
tributory negligence, and substituting therefor the so-called rule of 
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“comparative negligence.” It has also passed a Jaw fixing the com- 
pensation of ‘government employees for injuries sustained in the 
employ of the Government through the negligence of the superior. 
It has also passed a model child-labor law for the District of Colum- 
bia. In previous administrations an arbitration law for interstate com- 
merce railroads and their employees, and laws for the application of 
safety devices to save the lives and limbs of employees of interstate 
railroads had been passed. Additional legislation of this kind was 
passed by the outgoing Congress. 

I wish to say that in so far as I can I hope to promote the enact- 
ment of further legislation of this character. I am strongly convinced 
that the Government should make itself as responsible to employees in- 
jured in its employ as an interstate-railway corporation is made re- 
sponsible by federal law to its employees; and I shall be glad, when- 
ever any additional reasonable safety device can be invented to reduce 
the loss of life and limb among railway employees, to urge Congress 
to require its adoption by interstate railways. 

Another labor question has arisen which has awakened the most 
excited discussion. That is in respect to the power of the federal - 
courts to issue injunctions in industrial disputes. As to that, my con- 
victions are fixed. Take away from the courts, if it could be taken 
away, the power to issue injunctions in labor disputes, and it would 
create a privileged class among the laborers and save the lawless 
among their number from a most needful remedy available to all 
men for the protection of their business against lawless invasion. The 
proposition that business is not a property or pecuniary right which 
can be protected by equitable injunction is utterly without foundation 
in precedent or reason. The proposition is usually linked with one 
to make the secondary boycott lawful. Such a proposition is at vari- 
ance with the American instinct, and will find no support, in my judg- 
ment, when submitted to the American people. The secondary boycott 
is an instrument of tyranny, and ought not to be made legitimate. 

The issue of a temporary restraining order without notice has in 
several instances been abused by its inconsiderate exercise, and to 
remedy this the platform upon which I was elected recommends the 
formulation in a statute of the conditions under which such a tem- 
porary restraining order ought to issue. A statute can and ought to 
be framed to embody the best modern practice, and can bring the sub- 
ject so closely to the attention of the court as to make abuses of the 
process unlikely in the future. The American people, if I understand 
them, insist that the authority of the courts shall be sustained, and are 
opposed to any change in the procedure by which the powers of a court 
may be weakened and the fearless and effective administration of jus- 
tice be interfered with. 
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Having thus reviewed the questions likely to recur during my ad- 
ministration, and having expressed in a summary way the position 
which I expect to take in recommendations to Congress and in my 
conduct as an Executive, I invoke the considerate sympathy and sup- 
port of my fellow-citizens and the aid of the Almighty God in the 
discharge of my responsible duties. 


EXTRA SESSION MESSAGE 
THe Wuite House, March 16, 1909. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have convened the Congress in this extra session in order 
to enable it to give immediate consideration to the revision of the 
Dingley tariff act. Conditions affecting production, manufacture, 
and business generally have so changed in the last twelve years as 
to require a readjustment and revision of the import duties imposed 
by that act. More than this, the present tariff act, with the other 
sources of government revenue, does not furnish income enough to 
pay the authorized expenditures. By July 1 next the excess of ex- 
penses over receipts for the current fiscal year will equal $100,000,000. 

The successful party in the late election is pledged to a revision 
of the tariff. The country, and the business community especially, 
expect it. The prospect of a change in the rates of import duties 
always causes a suspension or halt in business because of the 
uncertainty as to the changes to be made and their effect. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance that the new bill should be agreed 
upon and passed with as much speed as possible consistent with its 
due and thorough consideration. For these reasons, I have deemed 
the present to be an extraordinary occasion within the meaning of 
the Constitution, justifying and requiring the calling of an extra 
session. 

In my inaugural address I stated in a summary way the princi- 
ples upon which, in my judgment, the revision of the tariff should 
proceed, and indicated at least one new source of revenue that 
might be properly resorted to in order to avoid a future deficit. It 
is not necessary for me to repeat what I then said. 

I venture to suggest that the vital business interests of the 
country require that the attention of the Congress in this session be 
chiefly devoted to the consideration of the new tariff bill, and that 
the less time given to other subjects of legislation in this session, 
the better for the country. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


’ 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE 


Tue WuiteE House, April 14, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of War, 
inclosing one from the Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, in 
which is transmitted a proposed tariff revision law for the Philippine 
Islands. : 

This measure revises the present Philippine tariff, simplifies it, 
and makes it conform as nearly as possible to the regulations of the 
customs laws of the United States, especially with respect to packing 
and packages. The present Philippine regulations have been cum- 
bersome and difficult for American merchants and exporters to com- 
ply with. Its purpose is to meet the new conditions that will arise 
under the section of the pending United States tariff bill which pro- 
vides, with certain limitations, for free trade between the United 
States and the islands. It is drawn with a view to preserving to 
the islands as much customs revenue as possible, and to protect in 
a reasonable measure those industries which now exist in the islands. 

The bill now transmitted has been drawn by a board of tariff 
experts, of which the insular collector of customs, Col. George R. 
Colton, was the president. The board held a great many open meet- 
ings in Manila, and conferred fully with representatives of all business 
interests in the Philippine Islands. It is of great importance to the 
welfare of the islands that the bill should be passed at the same time 
with the pending Payne bill, with special reference to the provisions 
of which it was prepared. 

I respectfully recommend that this bill be enacted at the present 
session of Congress as one incidental to and required by the passage 
of the Payne bill. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


Tue Wuirte Hous, April 20, 1900. 
To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Senate in connec- 
tion with the Senate’s resolution of February 26, 1908, a report by 
the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, showing the settle- 
ment of the controversies which existed with the Government of 
Venezuela with respect to the claims against that Government of the 
Orinoco Steamship Company; of the Orinoco Corporation and of its _ 
predecessors in interest, The Manoa Company (Limited), The Orinoco 
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Company, and The Orinoco Company (Limited) ; of the United States 

and Venezuela Company, also known as the Crichfield claim; of A. F. 

Jaurett; and of the New York and Bermudez Company. 
WIELLAM ES Ei A ee 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
State, transmitting to the President a protocol of agreement between the United 
States and Venezuela, providing that the views on these claims entertained by 
the two countries being so diametrically opposed, they are bound by their treaties 
to submit the questions involved to the Hague Tribunal, the cases to be filed 
before October 13, 1909, counter cases to follow within four months thereafter, 
and, if necessary, argument before the arbitral tribunal may take place through 
representatives within sixty days after the date before which the counter cases 
must be filed.] 


THe Waite House, May 10, r9o09. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


An emergency has arisen in Porto Rico which makes it necessary 
for me to invite the attention of the Congress to the affairs of that 
island, and to recommend legislation at the present extra session 
amending the act under which the island is governed. 

The regular session of the legislative assembly of Porto Rico 
adjourned March 11 last without passing the usual appropriation 
bills. A special session of the assembly was at once convened ‘by the 
governor, but after three days, on March 16, it again adjourned with- 
out making the appropriations. This leaves the island government 
without provision for its support after June 30 next. The situation 
presented is, therefore, of unusual gravity. 

The present government of Porto Rico was established by what is 
known as the Foraker Act, passed April 12, 1900, and taking effect 
May 1, 1900. Under that act the chief executive is a governor 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. A secre- 
tary, attorney-general, treasurer, auditor, commissioner of the inte- 
rior, and commissioner of education, together with five other ap- 
pointees: of the President, constitute the executive council. The 
executive council must have in its membership not less than _ five 
native Porto Ricans. The legislative power is vested in the legisla- 
tive assembly, which has two coordinate branches. The first of 
these is the executive council just described, and the second is the 
house of delegates, a popular and representative body, with members 
elected by the qualified electors of the seven districts into which the 
island is divided. 

The statute directing how the expenses of government are to be 
provided leaves some doubt whether this function is not committed 
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solely to the executive council, but in practice the legislative assembly 
has made appropriations for all the expenses other than for salaries 
fixed by Congress, and it is too late to reverse that construction. 

Ever since the institution of the present assembly, the house of 
delegates has uniformly held up the appropriation bills until the last 
minute of the regular session, and has sought to use the power to do 
so aS a means of compelling the concurrence of the executive council 
in legislation which the house desired. 

In the last regular legislative assembly, the house of delegates 
passed a bill dividing the island into several counties and providing 
county governments; a bill to establish manual training schools; a 
bill for the establishment of an agricultural bank; a bill providing 
that vacancies in the offices of mayors and councilmen be filled by a 
vote of the municipal councils instead of by the governor, and a bill 
putting in the control of the largest taxpayers in each municipal 
district the selection in great part of the assessors of property. 

The executive council declined to concur in these bills. It objected 
to the agricultural bank bill on the ground that the revenues of the 
island were not sufficient to carry out the plan proposed, and to the man- 
ual training school bill because in plain violation of the Foraker Act. 
It objected to the change in the law concerning the appraisement of 
property on the ground that the law was intended to put too much 
power, in respect of the appraisement of property for taxation, in the 
hands of those having the most property to tax. The chief issue was 
a bill making all the judges in municipalities elective. Under pre- 
vious legislation there are 26 municipal judges who are elected to 
office. By this bill it was proposed to increase the elective judges 
from 26 to 66 in number, and at the same time to abolish the justices 
of the peace. The change was objected to on the ground that the 
election of municipal judges had already interfered with the efficient 
and impartial administration of justice, had made the judges all of 
one political faith and mere political instruments in the hands of 
the central committee of the Unionist or dominant party. The atti- 
tude of the executive council in refusing to pass these bills led the 
house of delegates to refuse to pass the necessary appropriation 
bills. 

The facts recited demonstrate the willingness of the representa- 
tives of the people in the house of delegates to subvert the govern- 
ment in order to secure the passage of certain legislation. The 
question whether the proposed legislation should be enacted into 
law was left by the fundamental act to the joint action of the execu- 
tive council and the house of delegates as the legislative assembly. 
The house of delegates proposes itself to secure this legislation with- 
out respect to the opposition of the executive council, or else to pull 
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down the whole government. This spirit, which has been growing 
from year to year in Porto Rico, shows that too great power has 
been vested in the house of delegates and that its members are not 
sufficiently alive to their oath-taken responsibility, for the mainte- 
nance of the government, to justify Congress in further reposing in 
them absolute power to withhold appropriations necessary for the 
government’s life. 

For these reasons I recommend an amendment to the Foraker Act 
providing that whenever the legislative assembly shall adjourn with- 
out making the appropriations necessary to carry on the government, 
sums equal to the appropriations made in the previous year for the 
respective purposes shall be available from the current revenues and 
shall be drawn by the warrant of the auditor on the treasurer and 
countersigned by the governor. Such a provision applies to the leg- 
islatures of the Philippines and Hawaii, and it has prevented in those 
two countries any misuse of the power of appropriation. 

The house of delegates sent a committee of three to Washington, 
while the executive council was represented by the secretary and a 
committee consisting of the attorney-general and the auditor. I 
referred both committees to the Secretary of the Interior, whose 
report, with a letter from Governor Post, and the written statements 
of both committees, accompany this message. 

I have had one personal interview with the committee represent- 
ing the house of delegates and suggested to them that if the house 
of delegates would pass the appropriation bill without insisting upon 
the passage of the other bills by the executive council, I would send 
a representative of the Government to Porto Rico to make an inves- 
tigation and report in respect to the proposed legislation. Their 
answer, which shows them not to be in a compromising mood, was as 
follows : 


“T£ the legislative assembly of Porto Rico would be called to an 
extraordinary session exclusively to pass an appropriation bill, taking 
into consideration the state of affairs down the island and the high 
dissatisfaction produced by the intolerant attitude of the executive 
council, and also taking into consideration the absolute resistance of the 
house to do any act against its own dignity and the dignity of the coun- 
try, it is the opinion of these commissioners that no agreement would 
be attained unless the council feel disposed to accept the amendments 
of the house of delegates. 

“ However, if in the proclamation calling for an extraordinary ses- 
sion thé judicial and municipal reforms would be mentioned, and if 
the executive council would accept that the present justices of the 
peace be abolished and municipal judges created in every municipality, 
and that vacancies occurring in mayorships and judgeships be filled 
by the municipal councils, as provided in the so-called “ municipal 
bills” passed by the house in its last session, then the commissioners 
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believe that the appropriation bills will be passed in the house as in- 
troduced in the council without delay.” 


Porto Rico has been the favored daughter of the United States. 
The sovereignty of the island in 1899 passed to the United States with 
the full consent of the people of the island. 

Under the law all the customs and internal-revenue taxes are turned 
into the treasury of Porto Rico for the maintenance of the island gov- 
ernment, while the United States pays out of its own Treasury the cost | 
of the local army—i. e., a full Porto Rican regiment—the revenue ves- 
sels, the light-house service, the coast surveys, the harbor improve- 
ments, the marine-hospital support, the post-office deficit, the weather 
bureau, and the upkeep of the agricultural experiment stations. 

Very soon after the change of sovereignty a cyclone destroyed a 
large part of Porto Rican coffee culture ; $200,000 was expended from 
the United States Treasury to buy rations for those left in distress. 
The island is policed by 700 men, and complete tranquillity reigns. 

Before American -control 87 per cent of the Porto Ricans were un- 
able to read or write, and there was not in this island, containing a 
million people, a single building constructed for public instruction, 
while the enrollment of pupils in such schools as there were, 551 in 
number, was but 21,000. To-day in the island there are 160 such 
buildings, and the enrollment of pupils in 2,400 schools has reached 
the number of 87,000. The year before American sovereignty there 
was expended $35,000 in gold for public education. Under the pres- 
ent government there is expended for this purpose a total of a million 
dollars a year. ; 

When the Americans took control there were 172 miles of mac- 
adamized road. Since then there have been constructed 452 miles 
more, mostly in the mountains, making in all now a total of 624 
miles of finely planned and admirably constructed macadamized 
roads—as good roads as there are in the world. 

In the course of the administration of this island, the United States 
medical authorities discovered a disease of tropical anemia which 
was epidemic and was produced by a microbe called the “hook 
worm.” It so much impaired the energy of those who suffered from 
it, and so often led to complete prostration and death, that it became 
necessary to undertake its cure by widespread governmental effort. 
I am glad to say that 225,000 natives, or one-fourth of the entire 
population, have been treated at government expense, and the effect 
has been much to reduce the extent and severity of the disease and 
to bring it under control. Substantially every person in the island 
has been vaccinated and smallpox has practically disappeared. 

There is complete free trade between Porto Rico and the United 
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States, and all customs duties collected in the United States on Porto 
Rican products subsequent to the date of Spanish evacuation, amount- 
ing*to nearly $3,000,000, have been refunded to the island treasury. 
The loss to the revenues of the United States from the free admission 
of Porto Rican products is $15,000,000 annually. The wealth of the 
island is directly dependent upon the cultivation of the soil, to cane, 
tobacco, coffee, and fruit, for which we in America provide the 
market. Without our fostering benevolence the business of Porto 
Rico would be as prostrate as are some of the neighboring West 
Indian islands. Before American control the trade balance against 
the island was over $12,500,000, while the present balance of trade in 
favor of the island is $2,500,000. The total of exports and imports 
has increased from about $22,000,000 before American sovereignty 
to $56,000,000 at the present day. At the date of the American 
occupation the estimated value of all agricultural land was about 
$30,000,000. Now the appraised value of the real property in the 
island reaches $100,000,000. The expenses. of government before 
American control were $2,969,000, while the receipts were $3,644,000. 
For the year 1906 the receipts were $4,250,000, and the expenditures 
were $4,084,000. Of the civil servants in the central government, 343 
are Americans and 2,548 are native Porto Ricans. There never was 
a time in the history of the island when the average prosperity of the 
Porto Rican has been higher, when his opportunity has been greater, 
when his liberty of thought and action was more secure. 
Representatives of the house of delegates insist in their appeals to 
Congress and to the public that from the standpoint of a free people 
the Porto Ricans are now subjected under American control to 
political oppression and to a much less liberal government than under 
that of Spain. To prove this they refer to the provisions of a royal 
decree of 1897, promulgated in November of that year. The decree 
related to the government of Porto Rico and Cuba and was undoubt- 
edly a great step forward in granting a certain sort of autonomy to 
the people of the two islands. The war followed within a few months 
after its promulgation, and it is impossible to say what its practical 
operation would have been. It was a tentative arrangement, revo- 
cable at the pleasure of the Crown, and had, in its provisions, author- 
ity for the governor-general to suspend all of the laws of the legislature 
af the islands until approved or disapproved at home, and to suspend 
at will all constitutional guaranties of life, liberty, and property, 
supposed to be the basis of civil liberty and free institutions. The 
insular legislature had no power to enact new laws or to amend 
existing laws governing property rights or the life and liberty of the 
people. The jurisdiction to pass these remained in the hands of the 
National Cortes and included the mass of code laws governing the 
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descent and distribution and transfer of property and contracts, and 
torts, land laws, notarial laws, laws of waters and mines, penal stat- 
utes, civil, criminal, and administrative procedure, organic laws of 
the municipalities, election laws, the code of commerce, etc. 

In contrast with this, under its present form of government the 
island legislature possesses practically all the powers of an American 
commonwealth, and the constitutional guaranties of its inhabitants, 
instead of being subject to suspension by executive discretion, are 
absolutely guaranteed by act of Congress. The great body of sub- 
stantive law now in force in the island—political, civil, and criminal 
code, codes of political, civil, and criminal procedure, the revenue, 
municipal, electoral, franchise, educational, police, and public works 
laws, and the like—has been enacted by the people of the island them- 
selves, as no law can be put upon the statute books unless .it has 
received the approval of the representative lower house of the legis- 
lature. In no single case has the Congress of the United States in- 
tervened to annul or control acts of the legislative assembly. For the 
first time in the history of Porto Rico the island is living under laws 
enacted by its own legislature. 

It is idle, however, to compare political power of the Porto Ricans 
under the royal decree of 1897, when their capacity to exercise it 
with benefit to themselves was never in fact tested, with that which 
they have under the Foraker Act. The question we have before us 
is whether their course since the adoption of the Foraker Act does 
not show the necessity for withholding from them the absolute 
power given by that act to the legislative assembly over appropria- 
tions, when the house of delegates, as a coordinate branch of that 
assembly, shows itself willing and anxious to use such absolute power, 
not to support and maintain the government, but to render it help- 
less. If the Porto Ricans desire a change in the form of the Foraker 
Act, this is a matter for congressional consideration dependent on 
the effect of such a change on the real political progress in the island. 

Such a change should be sought in an orderly way and not brought 
to the attention of Congress by paralyzing the arm of the existing 
government. I do not doubt that the terms of the existing funda- 
mental act might be improved, certainly in qualifying some of its 
provisions as to the respective jurdisdictions of the executive council 
and the legislative assembly; and I suggest to Congress the wisdom 
of submitting to the appropriate committees this question of revision. 
But no action of this kind should be begun until after, by special 
amendment of the Foraker Act, the absolute power of appropriation 
is taken away from those who have shown themselves too pies 
sible to enjoy it. 

In the desire of certain of their leaders for political power Ports 
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Ricans have forgotten the generosity of the United States in its deal- 
ings with them. This should not be an occasion for surprise, nor 
in dealing with a whole people can it be made the basis of a charge of 
ingratitude. When we, with the consent of the people of Porto Rico, 
assumed guardianship over them and the guidance of their destinies, 
we must have been conscious that a people that had enjoyed so little 
opportunity for education could not be expected safely for themselves 
to exercise the full power of self-government; and the present devel- 
opment is only an indication that we have gone somewhat too fast 
in the extension of political power to them for their own good. 

The change recommended may not immediately convince those 
controlling the house of delegates of the mistake they have made in 
the extremity to which they have been willing to resort for political 
purposes, but in the long run it will secure more careful and respon- 
sible exercise of the power they have. 

There is not the slightest evidence that there has been on the part 
of the governor or of any member of the executive council a disposi- 
tion to usurp authority, or to withhold approval of such legislation as 
was for the best interests of the island, or a lack of sympathy with the 
best aspirations of the Porto Rican people. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[NoteE: This Message was accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, in which he stated that, the differences between the two branches 
of Government being fundamental and irreconcilable, he would recommend that 
a person be commissioned to visit the island and investigate the fitness of the 
people for exercising a more popular form of government. He also recom- 
mended that the organic act of Porto Rico be changed so that, as in the Philip- 
pine and Hawaiian Islands, when a deadlock occurs and the State is threatened 
with paralysis, an appropriation equal to the last preceding appropriation shall 
automatically issue for the maintenance of government until the legislature 
shall have acted. 

Other accompanying papers (statements by Governor Regis H. Post and 
the representatives of the Council and the Legislature) set forth the facts as 
given in full by the President.] 


Tue Wuite House, May 28, 1900. 
To the Senate: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate dated May 25, 1909, 
requesting the President, if not incompatible in his judgment with 
the public interest, to transmit to the Senate the statement of the 
German Government, or its officers, in relation to the wages paid to 
German workmen, for the use of the Senate in connecticn with its 
consideration of the. pending tariff bill, I transmit herewith a letter 
from the Secretary of State stating that all the information on this 
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subject which has been received from the German Government has 
been transmitted by the Department of State to the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate for use in the coe of the pending 
tariff bill. 

WILLIAM H: TART: 


THe WuiteE House, May 28, 19009. 
To the Senate: 


In further response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on 
the 25th instant, requesting the President, if not incompatible in 
his judgment with the public interests, to transmit to the Senate the 
statement of the German Government or its officers in relation to the 
wages paid to German workmen, I transmit herewith the documents 
furnished by the German Government on the subject, which this day 
were returned by the Committee on Finance of the Senate to the De- 
partment of State. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the statement in the accom- 
panying report of the Acting Secretary of State that these documents 
were obtained upon the understanding that the names of manufac- 
turers were to be held confidential and that the information furnished 
will not be made the basis of administrative action. 

WILLIAM: B. TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a statement from the German 
Government controverting representations made to the Congressional Commit- 
tees on Tariff Revision by interested American manufacturers regarding the 
cost of production and wages paid by German manufacturers of chemicals, pot- 
tery, glass, metals, jewelry, watches, sugar, cotton goods, textiles, worsted, 
carpets, wool, paper, printed articles, brushes, shoes, leather, matches, and am- 
munition. According to this German statement, the cost of production of their 
articles and the wages paid by them were grossly misrepresented. ] 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


Tue Wuite House, June 5, 19009. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith a communication from 
the. Acting Secretary of War, under date of May 8, submitting 
the report, with accompanying exhibits, of Hon. Charles E. 
Magoon, provisional governor of Cuba, for the period from De- 
cember 1, 1908, to January 28, 1909, when the provisional 
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government was terminated and the island again turned over to 
the Cubans. I recommend, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Acting Secretary of War, that this report and the exhibits 
be printed. 

I think it only proper to take this opportunity to say that 
the administration by Governor Magoon of the government 
of Cuba from 1906 to 1909 involved the disposition and _ settle- 
ment of many very difficult questions and required on his part 
the exercise of ability and tact of the highest order. It gives 
me much pleasure to note in this public record the credit due to 
Governor Magoon for his distinguished service. 

The army of Cuban pacification under Major-General Barry was 
of the utmost assistance in the preservation of the peace of the island 
and the maintenance of law and order, without the slightest friction 
with the inhabitants of the island, although the army was widely 
distributed through the six provinces and came into close contact with 
the people. 

The administration of Governor Magoon and the laws recom- 
mended by the advisory commission, with Colonel Crowder, of the 
Judge-Advocate-General’s Corps at its head, and put into force by 
the governor, have greatly facilitated the progress of good govern- 
ment in Cuba. At a fair election held under the advisory commis- 
sion’s new election law, General Gomez was chosen President and 
he has begun his administration under good auspices. I am glad 
to express the hope that the new government will grow in strength 
and. self-sustaining capacity under the provisions of the Cuban 
constitution. 

WILLIAM H..TAFT. 


Tue Waite House, June 16, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


It is the constitutional duty of the President from time to time 
to recommend to the consideration of Congress such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient. In my inaugural address 
immediately preceding this present extraordinary session of Con- 
gress, I invited attention to the necessity for a revision of the 
_tariff at this session, and stated the principles upon which I thought 
the revision should be effected. I referred to the then rapidly 
increasing deficit, and pointed out the obligation on the part of the 
framers of the tariff bill to arrange the duty so as to secure an ade- 
quate income, and suggested that if it was not possible to do so by 
import duties, new kinds of taxation must be adopted, and among 
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them I recommended a graduated inheritance tax as correct in 
principle and as certain and easy of collection. The House of 
Representatives has adopted the suggestion and has provided in 
the bill it passed for the collection of such a tax. In the Senate 
the action of its Finance Committee and the course of the debate in- 
dicate that it may not agree to this provision, and it is now proposed 
to make up the deficit by the imposition of a general income tax, 
in form and substance of almost exactly the same character as that 
which in the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
(157 U. S., 429) was held by the Supreme Court to be a direct 
tax, and therefore not within the power of the Federal Government 
to impose unless apportioned among the several States according 
to population. This new proposal, which I did not discuss in my 
inaugural address or in my message at the opening of the present 
session, makes it appropriate for me to submit to the Congress 
certain additional recommendations. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the income-tax cases deprived 
the National Government of a power which, by reason of previous 
decisions of the court, it was generally supposed that Government 
had. It is undoubtedly a power the National Government ought to 
have. It might be indispensable to the nation’s life in great crises. 
Although I have not considered a constitutional amendment as neces- 
sary to the exercise of certain phases of this power, a mature consid- 
eration has satisfied me that an amendment is the only proper course 
for its establishment to its full extent. I therefore recommend to 
the Congress that both Houses, by a two-thirds vate, shall propose 
an amendment to the Constitution conferring the power to levy an 
income tax upon the National Government without apportionment 
among the States in proportion to population. 

This course is much to be preferred to the one proposed of reenact- 
ing a law once judicially declared to be unconstitutional. For the 
Congress to assume that the court will reverse itself, and to enact 
legislation on such an assumption, will not strengthen popular con- 
fidence in the stability of judicial construction of the Constitution. 
It is much wiser policy to accept the decision and remedy the defect 
by amendment in due and regular course. 

Again, it is clear that by the enactment of the proposed law, the 
Congress will not be bringing money into the Treasury to meet the 
present deficiency, but by putting on the statute book a law already 
there and never repealed, will simply be suggesting to the executive 
officers of the Government their possible duty to invoke litigation. 
If the court should maintain its former view, no tax would be 
collected at all. If it should ultimately reverse itself, still no 
taxes would have been collected until after protracted delay. 
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It is said the difficulty and delay in securing the approval of 
three-fourths of the States will destroy all chance of adopting the 
amendment. Of course, no one can speak with certainty upon this 
point, but I have become convinced that a great majority of the 
people of this country are in favor of vesting the National Govern- 
ment with power to levy an income tax, and that they will secure 
the adoption of the amendment in the States, if proposed to them. 

Second, the decision in the Pollock case left power in the 
National Government to levy an excise tax which accomplishes 
. the same purpose as a corporation income tax, and is free from 
certain objections urged to the proposed income-tax measure. 

I therefore recommend an amendment to the tariff bill imposing 
upon all corporations and joint stock companies for profit, except 
national banks (otherwise taxed), savings banks, and building and 
loan associations, an excise tax measured by 2 per cent. on the net 
income of such corporations. This is an excise tax upon the privi- 
lege of doing business as an artificial entity and of freedom from a 
general partnership liability enjoyed by those who own the stock. 

I am informed that a 2 per cent. tax of this character would bring 
into the Treasury of the United States not less than $25,000,000. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Spreckels Sugar 
Refining Company against McClain (192 U. S., 397) seems clearly 
to establish the principle that such a tax as this is an excise tax upon 
privilege and not a direct tax on property, and is within the federal 
power without apportionment according to population. The tax on 
net income is preferable to one proportionate to a percentage of the 
gross receipts, because it is a tax upon success and not failure. It 
imposes a burden at the source of the income at a time when the 
corporation is well able to pay and when collection is easy. 

Another merit of this tax is the federal supervision which must 
be exercised in order to make the law effective over the annual 
accounts and business transactions of all corporations. While the 
faculty of assuming a corporate form has been of the utmost utility 
in the business world, it is also true that substantially all of the 
abuses and all of the evils which have aroused the public to the 
necessity of reform were made possible by the use of this very 
faculty. If now, by a perfectly legitimate and effective system of 
taxation we are incidentally able to possess the Government and the 
stockholders and the public of the knowledge of the real business 
transactions and the gains and profits of every corporation in the 
country, we have made a long step toward that supervisory control 
of corporations which may prevent a further abuse of power. 

I recommend, then, first, the adoption of a joint resolution by 
two-thirds of both Houses proposing to the States an amendment to 
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the Constitution granting to the Federal Government the right ta 
levy and collect an income tax without apportionment among the 
States according to population, and, second, the enactment, as part 
of the pending revenue measure, either as a substitute for, or in 
addition to, the inheritance tax, of an excise tax upon all corpora- 
tions measured by 2 per cent. of their net income. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. | 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 
1909 

The season of the year has returned when, in accordance 
with the reverent custom established by our forefathers, the 
people of the United States are wont to meet in their usual 
places of worship on a day of thanksgiving appointed by the 
Civil Magistrate to return thanks to God for the great mercies 
and benefits which they have enjoyed. 

During the past year we have been highly blessed. No 
great calamities of flood or tempest or epidemic of sickness 
have befallen us. We have lived in quietness, undisturbed by 
war or threats of war. Peace and plenty of bounteous crops 
and of great industrial production animate a cheerful and reso- 
lute people to all the renewed energies of beneficent industry 
and material and moral progress. It is altogether fitting that we 
should humbly and gratefully acknowledge the Divine source 
of these blessings. 

Therefore, I hereby appoint Thursday, the twenty-fifth day of 
November, as a day of general thanksgiving, and I call upon 
the people on that day, laying aside their usual vocations, to 
repair to their churches and unite in appropriate services of 
praise and thanks to Almighty God. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto put my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this fifteenth day of No- 

vember, in the year of our Lord, one thousand nine 

[SEAL.] hundred ‘and nine, and of the Independence of the 

United States the one hundred and thirty-fourth. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
By the President: 
P. C. Knox. Secretary of State. 
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Tue Wuite House, July 29, 1900. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit for the information of the Congress a report by the Sec- 
retary of State, with accompanying correspondence, touching the 
condition of affairs in the Kongo. ' 
WILLIAM HST Ate 


(Note: This Message was accompanied by a copy of correspondence between 
the United States and its foreign representatives in London, Belgium, and the 
Kongo Free State, showing the attitude of the United States and Great Britain 
toward annexation by Belgium of the Free State, and also showing the views 
expressed by British, Belgian, and American officials with regard to the condi- 
tion of the natives and the character of trade prior to the annexation. With 
regard to the former three American consular officials, after tours of inspection 
at different times during 1907-8, reported in substance that “the tendency of 
this system is to brutalize rather than civilize”; that the natives were virtually 
enslaved by the State under the ‘pretense of conscription as rubber-gatherers ; 
that, having performed his conscript service, the native’s bondage was in- 
definitely prolonged by means of taxes payable in rubber; and that factory 
labor was procured by underweighing tax-rubber and sentencing the alleged 
delinquent to jail. With regard to trade, they characterized the Government 
as a monopoly, protected from competition in every conceivable way by the 
laws of the country. The profits obtained by its European owners were secret, 
but the evils inflicted upon the country and the inhumanities practised on the 
natives were all too evident. 

The Belgian officials denied the existence of any conditions either as regards 
trade or as regards the natives which could be rightfully construed as violating 
the Berlin act whereby freedom of trade was decreed, slavery abolished, and 
measures provided for the protection of the native. The British officials ex- 
pressed views concurrent with those of the.American consuls. American acqui- 
escence as to annexation was shown to be conditioned upon reform in the 
Kongo. ] 


ADDRESS ON THE TARIFF LAW OF 1909. 


BY PRESIDENT TAFT AT WINONA, MINN., SEPTEMBER 17, I9OQ. 


My Fetiow Citizens: As long ago as August, 1906, in the con- 
eressional campaign in Maine, I ventured to announce that I was a 
tariff revisionist and thought that the time had come for a, readjust- 
ment of the schedules. I pointed out that it had been ten years prior 
to that time that the Dingley bill had been passed; that great changes 
had taken place in the conditions surrounding the productions of the 
farm, the factory, and the mine, and that under the theory of protec- 
tion in that time the rates imposed in the Dingley bill in many instances 
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might have become excessive; that is, might have been greater than 
the difference between the cost of production abroad and the cost 
of production at home with a sufficient allowance for a reasonable rate 
of profit to the American producer. I said that the party was divided 
on the issue, but that in my judgment the opinion of the party was 
crystallizing and would probably result in the near future in an effort 
to make such revision. I pointed out the difficulty that there always 
was in a revision of the tariff, due to the threatened disturbance of in- 
dustries to be affected and the suspension of business, in a way which 
made it unwise to have too many revisions. In the summer of 1907 
my position on the tariff was challenged, and I then entered into a 
somewhat fuller discussion of the matter. It was contended by the 
so-called “ standpatters ” that rates beyond the necessary measure of 
protection were not objectionable, because behind the tariff wall com- 
petition always reduced the prices, and thus saved the consumer. 
But I pointed out in that speech what seems to me as true to-day as it 
then was, that the danger of excessive rates was in the temptation 
they created to form monopolies in the protected articles, and thus 
to take advantage of the excessive rates by increasing the prices, and 
therefore, and in order to avoid such a danger, it was wise at regular 
intervals to examine the question of what the effect of the rates had 
been upon the industries in this country, and whether the conditions 
_ with respect to the cost of production here had so changed as to war- 
rant a reduction in the tariff, and to make a lower rate truly protective 
of the industry. 

It will be observed that the object of the revision under such a state- 
ment was not to destroy protected industries in this country, but it 
was to continue to protect them where lower rates offered a sufficient 
protection to prevent injury by foreign competition. That was the 
object of the revision as advocated by me, and it was certainly the 
object of the revision as promised in the Republican platform. 

I want to make as clear as I can this proposition, because, in order 
to determine whether a bill is a compliance with the terms of that 
platform, it must be understood what the platform means. A free 
trader is opposed to any protected rate because he thinks that our 
manufacturers, our farmers, and our miners ought to withstand the 
competition of foreign manufacturers and miners. and farmers, or 
else go out of businéss and find something else more profitable to do. 
Now, certainly the promises of the platform did not contemplate the 
downward revision of the tariff rates to such a point that any industry 
theretofore protected should be injured. Hence, those who contend 
that the promise of the platform was to reduce prices by letting in 
foreign competition are contending for a free trade, and not for any- 
thing that they had the right to infer from the Republican platform. 
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The Ways and Means Committee of the House, with Mr. Payne at 
its head, spent a full year in an investigation, assembling evidence 
in reference to the rates under the tariff, and devoted an immense 
amount of work in the study of the question where the tariff rates 
could be reduced and where they ought to be raised with a view to 
maintaining a reasonably protective rate, under the principles of the 
platform, for every industry that deserved protection. They found 
that the determination of the question, what was the actual cost of 
production and whether an industry in this country could live under 
a certain rate and withstand threatened competition from abroad, was 
most difficult. The manufacturers were prone to exaggerate the injury 
which a reduction in the duty would give and to magnify the amount 
of duty that was needed; while the importers, on the other hand, who 
were interested in developing the importation from foreign shores, 
were quite likely to be equally biased on the other side. 

Mr. Payne reported a bill—the Payne Tariff bill—which went to 
the Senate and was amended in the Senate by increasing the duty on 
some things and decreasing it on others. The difference between the 
House bill and the Senate bill was very much less than the newspapers 
represented. It turns out upon examination that the reductions in the 
Senate were about equal to those in the House, though they differed 
in character. Now, there is nothing quite so difficult as the discussion 
of a tariff bill, for the reason that it covers so many different items, and 
the meaning of the terms and the percentages are very hard to under- 
stand. The passage of a new bill, especially where a change in the 
method of assessing the duties has been followed, presents an oppor- 
tunity for various modes and calculations of the percentages of in- 
creases and decreases that are most misleading and really throw no 
light at all upon the changes made. 

One way of stating what was done is to say what the facts show— 
that under the Dingley law there were 2,024 items. This included 
dutiable items only. The Payne law leaves 1,150 of these items’ un- 
changed. There are decreases in 654 of the items and increases in 
220 of the items. Now, of course, that does not give a full picture, 
but it does show the proportion of decreases to have been three times 
those of the increases. Again, the schedules are divided into letters 
from A to N. The first schedule is that of chemicals, oils, etc. There 
are 232 items in the Dingley law; of these, 81 were decreased, 22 were 
increased; leaving 129 unchanged. Under Schedule B—earths, earthen 
ware and glass ware—there were 170 items in the Dingley law; 46 
were decreased, 12 were increased, and 112 left unchanged. C is the 
schedule of metals and manufactures. There were 321 items in the 
Dingley law; 185 were decreased, 30 were increased, and 106 were left 
unchanged. D Bs the schedule of wood and manufactures of wood. 
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There were 35 items in the Dingley law; 18 were decreased, 3 were 
increased, and 14 were left unchanged. There were 38 items in sugar, 
and of these 2 were decreased and 36 left unchanged. Schedule F 
covers tobacco and manufactures of tobacco, of which there were 8 
items ; they were all left unchanged. In the schedule covering agricul- 
tural products and provisions there were 187 items in the Dingley law; 
14 of them were decreased, 19 were increased, and 154 left unchanged. 
Schedule H—that of spirits and wines—contained 33 items in the Ding- 
ley law; 4 were decreased, 23 increased, and 6 left unchanged. In cot- 
ton manufactures there were 261 items; of these 28 were decreased, 
47 increased, and 186 left unchanged. In Schedule J—flax, hemp, and 
jute—there were 254 items in the Dingley law; 187 were reduced, 4 
were increased, and 63 left unchanged.’ In wool, and manufactures 
thereof, there were 78 items; 3 were decreased, none were increased, 
and 75 left unchanged. In silk and silk goods there were 78 items; 
of these, 21 were decreased, 31 were increased, and 26 were left un- 
changed. In pulp, papers, and books there were 59 items in the Ding- 
ley law, and of these 11 were decreased, 9 were increased, and 39 left 
unchanged. In sundries there were 270 items, and of these 54 were 
decreased, 20 were increased, and 196 left unchanged. So that the 
total showed 2,024 items in the Dingley law, of which 654 were de- 
creased, 220 were increased, making 874 changes, and 1,150 left un- 
changed. 
Changes in Dingley law 
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Attempts have bezn made to show what the real effect of these 
changes has been by comparing the imports under the various sched- 
ules, and assuming that the changes and their importance were in pro- 
portion to the importations. Nothing could be more unjust in a pro- 
tective tariff which also contains revenue provisions. Some of the 
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tariff is made for the purpose of increasing the revenue by increasing 
importations which shall pay duty. Other items in the tariff are made 
for the purpose of reducing competition, that is, by reducing impor- 
tations, and, therefore, the question of the importance of a change in 
rate can not in the slightest degree be determined by the amount of 
imports that take place. In order to determine the importance of the 
changes, it is much fairer to take the articles on which the rates of 
duty have been reduced and those on which the rates of duty have 
been increased, and then determine from statistics how large a part 
the articles upon which duties have been reduced play in the consump- 
tion of the country, and how large a part those upon which the duties 
“have been increased play in the consumption of the country. Such a 
table has been prepared by Mr. Payne, than whom there is no one who 
understands better what the tariff is and who has given more atten- 
tion to the details of the schedule. 

Now, let us take Schedule A—chemicals, oils, and paints. The arti- 
cles upon which the duty has been decreased are consumed in this 
country to the extent of $433,000,000. The articles upon which the 
duty has been increased are consumed in this country to the extent of 
$11,000,000. Take Schedule B. The articles on which the duty has 
been decreased entered in the consumption of the country to the 
amount of $128,000,000, and there has been no increase in duty on 
such articles. Take Schedule C—metals and their manufactures. The 
amount to which such articles enter into the consumption of the coun- 
try is $1,221,000,000, whereas the articles of the same schedule upon 
which there has been an increase enter into the consumption of the 
country to the extent of only $37,000,000. Take Schedule D—lumber. 
The articles in this schedule upon which there has been a decrease 
enter into the consumption of the country to the extent of $566,000,000, 
whereas the articles under the same schedule upon which there has 
been an increase enter into its consumption to the extent of $31,000,000. 
In tobacco there has been no change. In agricultural products, those 
in which there has been a reduction of rates enter into the consump- 
tion of the country to the extent of $483,000,000; those in which there 
has. been an increase enter into. the consumption to the extent of 
$4,000,000. In the schedule of wines and liquors, the articles upon 
which there has been an increase, enter into the consumption of the 
country to the extent of $462,000,000. In cottons there has been a 
change in the higher-priced cottons and an increase. There has been 
no increase in the lower-priced cottons, and of the increases the high- 
priced cottons enter into the consumption of the country to the extent 
of $41,000,000. Schedule J—flax, hemp, and jute: The articles upon 
which there has been a decrease enter into the consumption of the 
country to the extent of $22,000,000, while those upon which there has 
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been an increase enter into the consumption to the extent of $804,000. 
In Schedule K as to wool, there has been no change. In Schedule L 
as to silk, the duty has been decreased on articles which enter into 
the consumption of the country to the extent of $8,000,000, and has 
been increased on articles that enter into the consumption of the 
country to the extent of $106,000,000. On paper and pulp the duty 
has been decreased on articles, including print paper, that enter into 
the consumption of the country to the extent of $67,000,000 and in- 
creased on articles that énter into the consumption of the country to 
the extent of $81,000,000. In sundries, or Schedule N, the duty has 
been decreased on articles that enter into the consumption of the coun- 
try to the extent of $1,719,000,000; and increased on articles that enter 
into the consumption of the country to the extent of $101,000,000. 

It will be found that in Schedule A the increases covered only lux- 
uries—perfumes, pomades, and like articles; Schedule H—wines and 
liquors—which are certainly luxuries and are made subject to increase 
in order to increase the revenues, amounting to $462,000,000; and in 
Schedule L—silks—which are luxuries, certainly, $106,000,000, making 
a total of the consumption of those articles upon which there was an 
increase and which were luxuries of $579,000,000, leaving a balance of 
increase on articles which were not luxuries of value in consumption 
of only $272,000,000, as against $5,000,000,000, representing the 
amount of articles entering into the consumption of the country, 
mostly necessities, upon which there has been a reduction of duties, 
and to which the 650 decreases applied. 


Statement. 
Sched- ba ee ae in- 
ule. creased. creased. 

A—Chemicals, oils, and paints). 0. .0).0ek doesn $ 433,099,846 $11,105,820 
B—Earths, earthenware, and glassware........... 1284021732 mene tra eae 
C—Metals, and manufactures of..-............05 I ,221,956,620 37,675,804 
D—Wood, and manufactures of... ...........0... 566,870,950 31,280,372 
E—Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of.......... ZOOKOC5IO53 nin vas ere 
F—Tobacco, and manufactures of (no change of 

PALES) S18. clk ores ace UN aM ARE aaa eas ae ee Toten aT a eee 
G—Agricultural, products and provisions.......... 483,430,637 4,380,043 
H—Spirits, wines, and other beverages......0..5.. 0 cseccesceccs 462,001,856 
I—-Cottontmanufactureswase 16 socio cee ce she se eden SR a A 41,622,024 
J—Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of.......... 22,127,145 804,445 
K—Wool and manufactures of wool. (No produc- 

tion statistics available for articles affected 

by changes of -rates\i | SO Bak, Geile ts emma Wc etapa nnn 
Silks andisilleigoods iy. s pase Bela late ole 7,947,568 106,742,646 
M—-Pulp,‘papers, and (books: ...) Acai... vais) vle\ecinsiaion 67,628,055 81,486,466 
INS-SUNGIICS Me. oie se te eee tet ata eh elite 1,719,428,069 101,656,598 

MOball et cia si dayoy nen mand tie ac cco $4,951,878,575 $878,756,074 


Of the above increases the following are luxuries, being articles 
strictly of voluntary use: 
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‘Schedule A. Chemicals, including perfumeries, pomades, and like 


UR EIGIES aoeat eas aise oder a reanis ens eure batts cit Ache atte ete ents $11,105,820 
SchedmlevEl aug Wines anc liquorses «aicte ctse sa skeGe ee sarc Gees ieee 462,001,856 
CMEC Esher Oil asin Wren. gee ere farce eal hyc a Wouiavete aidearotel aesauain' *.. 106,742,646 

Po taleeaces tater ey Cte amen icp sate ns ete tro eale a hte sce mbna $579,850,322 


This leaves a balance of increases which are not on articles of lux- 
ury of $298,905,752, as against decreases on about five billion dollars 
of consumption. ; 

Now, this statement shows as conclusively as possible the fact that 
there was a substantial downward revision on articles entering into 
the general consumption of the country which can be termed necessi- 
ties, for the proportion is $5,000,000,000, representing the consump- 
tion of articles to which decreases applied, to less than $300,000,000 of 
articles of necessity to which the increases applied. 

Now, the promise of the Republican platform was not to revise 
everything downward, and in the speeches which have been taken as 
interpreting that platform, which I made in the campaign, I did not > 
promise that everything should go downward. What I promised was, 
that there should be many decreases, and that in some few things in- 
creases would be found to be necessary; but that on the whole I con- 
ceived that the change of conditions would make the revision necessar- 
ily downward—and that, I contend, under the showing which I have 
made, has been the result of the Payne bill. I did not agree, nor did 
the Republican party agree, that we would reduce rates to such a 
point as to reduce prices by the introduction of foreign competition. 
That is what the free traders desire. That is what the revenue tariff 
reformers desire; but that is not what the Republican platform prom- 
ised, and it is not what the Republican party wished to bring about. 
To repeat the statement with which I opened this speech, the proposi- ° 
tion of the Republican party was to reduce rates so as to maintain a 
_ difference between the cost of production abroad and the cost of pro- 
duction here, insuring a reasonable profit to the manufacturer on all 
articles produced in this country; and the proposition to reduce rates 
and prevent their being excessive was to avoid the opportunity for 
monopoly and the suppression of competition, so that the excessive 
rates could be taken advantage of to force prices up. 

Now, it is said that there was not a reduction in a number of the 
schedules where there should have been. It is said that there was no 
reduction in the cotton schedule. There was not. The House and the 
Senate took evidence and found from cotton manufacturers and from 
other sources that the rates upon the lower class of cottons were such 
as to enable them to make a decent profit—but only a decent profit— 
and they were contented with it; but that the rates on the higher grades 
of cotton cloth, by reason of court decisions, had been reduced so that 
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they were considerably below those of the cheaper grades of cotton 
cloth, and that by undervaluations and otherwise the whole cotton 
schedule had’ been made unjust and the various items were dispro- 
portionate in respect to the varying cloths. Hence, in the Senate a 
new system was introduced attempting to make the duties more specific 
rather than ad valorem, in order to prevent by judicial decision or 
otherwise a disproportionate and unequal operation of the schedule. 
Under this schedule it was contended that there had been a general 
rise of all the duties on cotton. This was vigorously denied by the ex- 
perts of the Treasury Department. At last, the Senate in conference 
consented to,a reduction amounting to about Io per cent. on all 
the lower grades of cotton and thus reduced the lower grades sub- 
stantially to the same rates as before and increased the higher 
grades to what they ought to be under the Dingley law and what 
they were intended to be. Now, I am not going into the ques- 
tion of evidence as to whether the cotton duties were too high and 
whether the difference between the cost of production abroad and 
at home, allowing only a reasonable profit to the manufacturer here, is 
less than the duties which are imposed under the Payne bill. It was 
a question of evidence which Congress passed upon, after they heard 
the statements of cotton manufacturers and such other evidence as they 
could avail themselves of. I agree that the method of taking evidence 
and the determination was made in a general way, and that there ought 
to be other methods of obtaining evidence and reaching a conclusion 
more satisfactory. 

Criticism has also been made of the crockery schedule and the 
failure to reduce that. The question whether it ought to have been 
reduced or not was a question of evidence which both committees of 
Congress took up, and both concluded that the present rates on crock- 
ery were such as were needed to maintain the business in this country. 
I had been informed that the crockery schedule was not high enough, 
and mentioned that in one of my campaign speeches as a schedule 
probably where there ought to be some increases. It turned out that 
the difficulty was rather in undervaluations than in the character of the 
schedule itself, and so it was not changed. It is entirely possible to 
collect evidence to attack almost any of the schedules, but one story 
is good until another is told, and I have heard no reason for sustain- 
ing the contention that the crockery schedule is unduly high. So with 
respect to numerous details—items of not great importance—in which, 
upon what they regarded as sufficient evidence, the committee ad- 
vanced the rates in order to save a business which was likely to be 
destroyed. 

I have never known a subject that will evoke so much contradic- 
tory evidence as the question of tariff rates and the question of 
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cost of production at home and abroad. Take the subject of paper. 
A committee was appointed by Congress a year before the tariff 
sittings began, to determine what the difference was. between the 
cost of production in Canada of print paper and the cost of pro- 
duction here, and they reported that they thought that a good bill 
would be one imposing $2 a ton on paper, rather than $6, the Dingley 
rate, provided that Canada could be induced to take off the export 
duties and remove the other obstacles to the importation of spruce 
‘ wood in this country out of which wood pulp is made. An examina- 
tion of the evidence satisfied Mr. Payne—I believe it satisfied some of 
the Republican dissenters—that $2, unless some change was made in the 
Canadian restrictions upon the exports of wood to this country, was 
much too low, and that $4 was only a fair measure of the difference 
between the cost of production here and in Canada. In other words, 
the $2 found by the special committee in the House was rather an in- 
vitation to Canada and the Canadian print-paper people to use their 
influence with their government to remove the wood restrictions by 
reducing the duty on print paper against Canadian print-paper mills. 
It was rather a suggestion of a diplomatic nature than a positive 
statement of the difference in actual cost of production under existing 
_ conditions between Canada and the United States. 

There are other subjects which I might take up. The tariff on 
hides was taken off because it was thought that it was not necessary 
in view of the high price of cattle thus to protect the man who raised 
them, and that the duty imposed was likely to throw the control of 
the sale of hides into the hands of the meat packers in Chicago. In 
order to balance the reduction on hides, however, there was a great 
reduction in shoes, from 25 to Io per cent.; on sole leather, from 20 to 
5 per cent.; on harness, from 45 to 20 per cent. So there was a re- 
duction in the duty on coal of 334 per cent. All countervailing duties 
were removed from oil, naphtha, gasoline, and its refined products. 
Lumber was reduced from $2 to $1.25; and these all on articles of 
prime necessity. It is said that there might have been more. But there 
were inany business interests in the South, in Maine, along the bor- 
der, and especially in the far Northwest, which insisted that it would 
give great advantage to Canadian lumber if the reduction were made 
more than 75 cents. Mr. Pinchot, the Chief Forester, thought that it 
would tend to make better lumber in this country if a duty were re- 
tained on it. The lumber interests thought that $2 was none too much, 
but the reduction was made and the compromise effected. Personally 
I was in favor of free lumber, because I did not think that if the 
tariff was taken off there would be much suffering among the lumber 
interests, But in the controversy the House and Senate took a middle 
course, and who can say they were not justified. 
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With respect to the wool schedule, I agree that it probably represents 
considerably more than the difference between the cost of production 
abroad and.the cost of production here. The difficulty about the 
woolen schedule is that there were two contending factions early in the 
history of Republican tariffs, to wit, woolgrowers and the woolen 
manufacturers, and that finally, many years ago, they settled on a 
basis by which wool in the grease should have 11 cents a pound, and 
by which allowance should be made for the shrinkage of the washed 
wool in the differential upon woolen manufactures. The percentage 
of duty was very heavy—quite beyond the difference in the cost of 
production, which was not then regarded as a necessary or proper 
limitation upon protective duties. 

When it came to the question of reducing the duty at this Re 
in the tariff bill on wool, Mr. Payne, in the House, and Mr. Aldrich, 
in the Senate, although both favored reduction in the schedule, found 
that in the Republican party the interests of the woolgrowers of the 
Far West and the interests of the woolen manufacturers in the East 
and in other States, reflected through their representatives in Congress, 
was sufficiently strong to defeat any attempt to change the woolen 
tariff, and that had it been attempted it would have beaten the bill re- 
ported from either committee. I am sorry this is so, and I could wish 
that it had been otherwise. It is the one important defect in the present 
Payne tariff bill and in the performance of the promise of the platform 
to reduce rates to a difference in the cost of production, with reason- 
able profit to the manufacturer. That it will increase the price of 
woolen cloth or clothes, I very much doubt. There have been increases 
by the natural product, but this was not due to the tariff, because the 
tariff was not changed. The increase would, therefore, have taken 
place whether the tariff would have been changed or not. The cost 
of woolen cloths behind the tariff wail, through the effect of compe- 
tition, has been greatly less than the duty, if added to the price, wouid 
have made it. 

There is a complaint now by the woolen clothiers and by the carded 
woolen people of this woolen schedule. They have honored me by 
asking in circulars sent out by them that certain questions be put 
to me in respect to it, and asking why I did not veto the bill in view of 
the fact that the woolen schedule was not made in accord with the 
platform. I ought to say in respect to this point that all of them in 
previous tariff bills were strictly in favor of maintaining the woolen 
schedule as it was. The carded woolen people are finding that carded 
wools are losing their sales because they are going out of style. People 
prefer worsteds. The clothing people who are doing so much circu- 
iarizing were contented to let the woolen schedule remain as it was 
until very late in the tari discussion, long after the bill had passed the 
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House, and, indeed, they did not grow very urgent until the bill had 
passed the Senate. This was because they found that the price of 
woolen cloth was going up, and so they desired to secure reduction 
in the tariff which would enable them to get cheaper material. They 
‘themselves are protected by a large duty, and I can not with deference 
to them ascribe their intense interest only to a deep sympathy with the 
ultimate consumers, so-called. But, as I have already said, I am quite 
willing to admit that allowing the woolen schedule to remain where it 
is, is not a compliance with the terms of the platform as I interpret 
it and as it is generally understood. 

On the whole, however, I am bound to say that I think the Payne 
tariff ‘bill is the best tariff bill that the Republican party ever passed; 
that in it the party has conceded the necessity for following the 
changed conditions and reducing tariff rates accordingly. This is a 
substantial achievement in the direction of lower tariffs and down- 
ward revision, and it ought to be accepted as such. Critics of the bill 
utterly ignore the very tremendous cuts that have been made in the iron 
schedule, which heretofore has been subject to criticism in all tariff 
bills. From iron ore, which was cut 75 per cent., to all the other items 
as low as 20 per cent., with an average of something like 4o or 50 per 
cent., that schedule has been reduced so that the danger of increasing 
prices through a monopoly of the business is very much lessened, and 
that was the chief purpose of revising the tariff downward under Re- 
publican protective principles. The severe critics of the bill pass this 
reduction in the metal schedule with a sneer, and say that the cut 
did not hurt the iron interests of the country. Well, of course it did 
not hurt them. It was not expected to hurt them. It was expected 
only to reduce excessive rates, so that business should still be conducted 
at a profit, and the very character of the criticism is an indication of the 
general injustice of the attitude of those who make it, in assuming that 
it was the promise of the Republican party to hurt the industries of 
the country by the reductions which they were to make in the tariff, 
whereas it expressly indicated as plainly as possible in the platform 
that all of the industries were to be protected against injury by for- 
eign competition, and the promise only went to the reduction of ex- 
cessive rates beyond what was necessary to protect them. 

The high cost of living, of which 50 per cent. is consumed in food, 
25 per cent. in clothing, and 25 per cent. in rent and fuel, has not been 
produced by the tariff, because the tariff has remained the same while 
the increases have gone on. It is due to the change of conditions the 
world over. Living has increased everywhere in cost—in countries 
where there is free trade and in countries where there is protection 
—and that increase has been chiefly seen in the cost of food products. 
In other words, we have had to pay more for the products of the 
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farmer, for meat, for grain, for everything that enters into food. Now, 
certainly no one will contend that protection has increased the cost 
of food in this country, when the fact is that we have been the great- 
est exporters of food products in the world. It is only that the demand 
has increased beyond the supply, that farm lands have not been opened 
as rapidly as the population, and the demand has increased. I am 
not saying that the tariff does not increase prices in clothing and in 
building and in other items that enter into the necessities of life, but - 
what I wish to emphasize is that the recent increases in the cost of 
living in this country have not been due to the tariff. We have a much 
higher standard of living in this country than they have abroad, and 
this has been made possible by higher income for the workingman, the 
farmer, and all classes. Higher wages have been made possible by the 
encouragement of diversified industries, built up and fostered by the 
tariff. 

Now, the revision downward of the tariff that I have favored will 
not, I hope, destroy the industries of the country. Certainly it is not 
intended to. All that it is intended to do, and that is what I wish 
to repeat, is to put the tariff where it will protect industries here from 
foreign competition, but will not enable those who will wish to monop- 
olize to raise prices by taking advantage of excessive rates beyond the 
normal difference in the cost of production. 

If the country desires free trade, and the country desires a revenue 
tariff and wishes the manufacturers all over the country to go out 
of business, and to have cheaper prices at the expense of the sacrifice 
of many of our manufacturing interests, then it ought to say so and 
ought to put the Democratic party in power if it thinks that party 
can be trusted to carry out any affirmative policy in favor of a revenue 
tariff. Certainly in the discussions in the Senate there was no great 
manifestation on the part of our Democratic friends in favor of re- 
ducing rates on necessities. ‘They voted to maintain the tariff rates 
on everything that came from their particular sections. If we are 
to have free trade, certainly it can not be had through the maintenance 
of Republican majorities in the Senate and House and a Republican 
administration. 

And now the question arises, what was the duty of a Member of 
Congress who believed in a downward revision greater than that which 
has been accomplished, who thought that the wool schedules ought to 
be reduced, and that perhaps there were other respects in which the 
bill could be improved? Was it his duty because, in his judgment, it 
did not fully and completely comply with the promises of the. party 
platform as he interpreted it, and indeed as I had interpreted it, to 
vote against the bill? I am here to justify those who answer this ques- 
tion in the negative. Mr. Tawney was adownward revisionist like 
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myself. He is a low-tariff man, and has been known to be such in 
Congress all the time he has been there. He is a prominent Republican, 
the head of the Appropriations Committee, and when a man votes as 
I think he ought to vote, and an opportunity such as this presents itself, 
I am glad to speak in behalf of what he did, not in defense of it, but 
in support of it. 

This is a government by a majority of the people. It is a repre- 
sentative government. People select some 400 members to constitute 
the lower House and some 92 members to constitute the upper 
House through their legislatures, and the varying views of a ma- 
jority of the voters in eighty or ninety millions of people are reduced 
to one resultant force to take affirmative steps in carrying on a gov- 
ernment by a system of parties. Without parties popular government 
would be absolutely impossible. In a party, those who join it, if they 
would make it effective, must surrender their personal predilections 
on matters comparatively of less importance in order to accomplish the 
good which united action on the most important principles at issue 
secures. 

Now, I am not here to criticise those Republican Members and 
Senators whose views on the subject of the tariff were so strong and 
intense that they believed it their duty to vote against their party on the 
tariff bill. It is a question for each man to settle for himself. The 
question is whether he shall help maintain the party solidarity for ac- 
complishing its chief purposes, or whether the departure from principle 
in the bill as he regards it is so extreme that he must in conscience 
abandon the party. All I have to say is, in respect to Mr. Tawney’s 
action, and in respect to my own in signing the bill, that I believed that 
the interests of the country, the interests of the party, required me to 
sacrifice the accomplishment of certain things in the revision of the 
tariff which I had hoped for, in order to maintain party solidarity, 
which I believe to be much more important than the reduction of rates 
in one or two schedules of the tariff. Had Mr. Tawney voted against 
the bill, and there had been others of the House sufficient in number 
to have defeated the bill, or if I had vetoed the bill because of the ab- 
sence of a reduction of rates in the wool schedule, when there was a 
general downward revision, and a substantial one though not a complete 
one, we should have left the party in a condition of demoralization that 
would have prevented the accomplishment of purposes and a fulfill- 
ment of other promises which we had made just as solemnly as we 
had entered into that with respect to the tariff. When I could say 
without hesitation that this is the best tariff bill that the Republican 
party has ever passed, and therefore the best tariff bill that has been 
passed at all, I do not feel that I could have reconciled any other course 
to my conscience than that of signing the bill, and I think Mr. Taw- 
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ney feels the same way. Of course, if I had vetoed the bill I would 
have received the applause of many Republicans who may be called 
low-tariff Republicans, and who think deeply on that subject, and of 
all the Democracy. Our friends the Democrats would have applauded, 
and then laughed in their sleeve at the condition in which the party 
would have been left; but, more than this, and waiving considera- 
tions of party, where would the country have been had the bill been 
vetoed, or been lost by a vote? It would have left the question of the 
revision of the tariff open for further discussion during the next 
session. It would have suspended the settlement of all our business 
down to a known basis upon which prosperity could proceed and invest- 
ments be made, and it would have held up the coming of prosperity to 
this country certainly for a year and probably longer. These are the 
reasons why I signed it. 

But there are additional reasons why the bill ought not to have 
been beaten. It contained provisions of the utmost importance in the 
interest of this country in dealing with foreign countries and in the 
supplying of a deficit which under the Dingley bill seemed inevitable. 
There has been a disposition in some foreign countries taking ad- 
vantage of greater elasticity in their systems of imposing tariffs and 
of making regulations to exclude our products and exercise against us’ 
undue discrimination. Against these things we have been helpless, be- 
cause it required an act of Congress to meet the difficulties. It is now 
proposed by what is called the maximum and minimum clause, to en- 
able the President to allow to come into operation a maximum or penal- 
izing increase of duties over the normal or minimum duties whenever 
in his opinion the conduct of the foreign countries has been unduly dis- 
criminatory against the United States. It is hoped that very little use 
may be required of this clause, but its presence in the law and the 
power conferred upon the Executive, it is thought, will prevent in the 
future such undue discriminations. Certainly this is most important 
to our exporters of agricultural products and manufactures. 

Second. We have imposed an excise tax upon corporations meas- 
ured by I per cent. upon the net income of all corporations except 
fraternal and charitable corporations after exempting $5,000. This, 
it is thought, will raise an income of 26 to 30 millions of dollars, will 
supply the deficit which otherwise might arise without it, and will 
bring under federal supervision more or less all the corporations 
of the country. The inquisitorial provisions of the act are mild 
but effective, and certainly we may look not only for a revenue 
but for some most interesting statistics and the means of obtain- 
ing supervision over corporate methods that has heretofore not 
obtained. 

Then, we have finally done justice to the Philippines. We have 
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introduced free trade between the Philippines and the United States, 
and we have limited the amount of sugar and the amount of tobacco 
and cigars that can be introduced from the Philippines to such a figure 
as shall greatly profit the Philippines and yet in no way disturb the 
products of the United States or interfere with those engaged in the 
tobacco or sugar interests here. These features of the bill were most 
important, and the question was whether they were to be sacrificed 
because the bill did not in respect to wool and woolens and in some 
few other matters meet our expectations. I do not hesitate to repeat 
that I think it would have been an unwise sacrifice of the business in- 
terests of the country, it would have been an unwise sacrifice of the 
solidarity, efficiency, and promise-performing power of the party, to 
have projected into the next session another long discussion of the 
tariff, and to have delayed or probably defeated the legislation needed 
in the improvement of our interstate commerce regulation, and in 
making more efficient our antitrust law and the prosecutions under it. 
Such legislation is needed to clinch the Roosevelt policies, by which 
corporations and those in control of them shall be limited to a lawful 
path and shal be prevented from returning to those abuses which a 
recurrence of prosperity is too apt to bring about unless definite, posi- 
tive steps of a legislative character are taken to mark the lines of 
honest and lawful corporate management. 

Now, there is another provision in the new tariff bill that I regard as 
of the utmost importance. It is a provision which appropriates $75,- 
ooo for the President to employ persons to assist him in the execution 
of the maximum and minimum tariff clause and in the administration 
of the tariff law. Under that authority, I conceive that the President 
has the right to appoint a board, as I have appointed it, who shall 
associate with themselves, and have under their control, a number of 
experts who shall address themselves, first, to the operation of foreign 
tariffs upon the exports of the United States, and then to: the opera- 
tion of the United States tariff upon imports and exports. There are 
provisions in the general tariff procedure for the ascertainment of the — 
cost of production of articles abroad and the cost of production of 
articles here. I intend to direct the board in the course of these duties 
and in carrying. them out, in order to assist me in the administration 
of the law, to make what might be called a glossary of the tariff, or 
a small encyclopedia of the tariff, or something to be compared to the 
United States Pharmacopceia with reference to information as to drugs 
and medicines. I conceive that such a board may very properly, in the 
course of their duties, take up separately all the items of the tariff, 
both those on the free list and those which are dutiable, describe what 
they are, where they are manufactured, what their uses are, the meth- 
ods of manufacture, the cost of production abroad and here, and every 
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other fact with respect to each item which would enable the Executive 
to understand the operation of the tariff, the value of the article, and 
the amount of duty imposed, and all those details which the student 
of every tariff law finds it so difficult to discover. I do not intend, 
unless compelled or directed by Congress, to publish the result of these 
investigations, but to treat them merely as incidental facts brought out 
officially from time to time, and as they may be ascertained and put 
on record in the department, there to be used when they have all been 
accumulated and are sufficiently complete to justify executive recom- 
mendation based on them. Now, I think it is utterly useless, as I think 
_ it would be greatly distressing to business, to talk of another revision 
of the tariff during the present Congress. I should think that it would 
certainly take the rest of this administration to accumulate the data 
upon which a new and proper revision of the tariff might be had. 
By that time the whole Republican party can express itself again in 
respect to the matter and bring to bear upon its Representatives in 
Congress that sort of public opinion which shall result in solid party 
action. I am glad to see that a number of those who thought it their 
duty to vote against the bill insist that they are still Republicans and 
intend to carry on their battle in favor of lower duties and a lower 
revision within the lines of the party. That is their right and, in their 
view of things, is their duty. 

It is vastly better that they should seek action of the party than 
that they should break off from it and seek to organize another party, 
which would probably not result in accomplishing anything more than 
merely defeating our party and inviting in the opposing party, which 
does not believe, or says that it does not believe, in protection. I think 
that we ought to give the present bill a chance. After it has been 
operating for two or three years, we can tell much more accurately 
than we can to-day its effect upon the industries of the country and the 
necessity for any amendment in its provisions. 

I have tried to state as strongly as I can, but not more strongly than 
I think the facts justify, the importance of not disturbing the business 
interests of this country by an attempt in this Congress or the next to 
make a new revision; but meantime I intend, so far as in me lies, to 
secure official data upon the operation of the tariff, from which, when 
a new revision is attempted, exact facts can be secured. 

I have appointed a tariff board that has no brief for either side in 
respect to what the rates shall be. I hope they will make their obser- 
vations and note their data in their record with exactly the same im- 
partiality and freedom from anxiety as to result with which the 
Weather Bureau records the action of the elements or any scientific 
bureau of the Government records the results of its impartial investi- 
gations. Certainly the experience in this tariff justifies the statement 
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that no revision should hereafter be attempted in which more satis- 
factory evidence of an impartial character is not secured. 

I am sorry that I am not able to go into further detail with respect 
to the tariff bill, but I have neither the information nor the time in 
which to do it. I have simply stated the case as it seemed to Mr. 
Tawney in his vote and as it seemed to me in my signing the bill. 


FIRST ANNUAL MESSAGE 


THe WuirteE House, December 7, 1909. 


* 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The relations of the United States with all foreign government 
have continued upon the normal basis of amity and good understand- 
ing, and are very generally satisfactory. 


EUROPE. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the general treaty of arbitration con- - 
cluded between the United States and Great Britain, April 4, 1908, 
a special agreement was entered into between the. two countries on 
January 27, 1909, for the submission of questions relating to the 
fisheries on the North Atlantic Coast to a tribunal to be formed from 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 

In accordance with the provisions of the special agreement the 
printed case of each Government was, on October 4 last, submitted 
to the other and to the Arbitral Tribunal at The Hague, and the coun- 
ter case of the United States is now in course of preparation. 

The American rights under the fisheries article of the Treaty of 
1818 have been a cause of difference between the United States and 
Great Britain for nearly seventy years. The interests involved are 
of great importance to the American fishing industry, and the final 
settlement of the controversy will remove a source of constant irrita- 
tion and complaint. This is the first case involving such great inter- 
national questions which has been submitted to the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague. 

The treaty between the United States and Great Britain concerning 
the Canadian International boundary, concluded April 11, 1908, au- 
thorizes the appointment of two commissioners to define and mark 
accurately the international boundary line between the United: States 
and the Dominion of Canada in the waters of the Passamaquoddy 
Bay, and provides for the exchange of briefs within the period of 
six months: The briefs were duly presented within the prescribed 
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period, but as the commissioners failed to agree within six months 
after the exchange of the printed statements, as required by the 
treaty, it has now become necessary to resort to the arbitration pro- 
vided for in the article. . 

The International Fisheries Commission appointed pursuant to and 
under the authority of the Convention of April 11, 1908, between the 
United States and Great Britain, has completed a system of uniform 
and common international regulations for the protection and preserva- 
tion of the food fishes in international boundary waters of the United 
States and Canada. ; 

The regulations will be duly submitted to Congress with a view 
to the enactment of such legislation as will be Bey under the 
convention to put them into operation. 

The Convention providing for the settlement of iitecnational dif- 
ferences between the United States and Canada, including the appor- | 
tionment between the two countries of certain of the boundary waters 
and the appointment of commissioners to adjust certain other ques- 
tions, signed on the 11th day of January, 1909, and to the ratification 
of which the Senate gave its advice and consent on March 3, 1909, has 
not yet been ratified on the part of Great Britain. 

Commissioners have been appointed on the part of the United 
States to act jointly with Commissioners on the part of Canada in 
examining into the question of obstructions in the St. John River be- 
tween Maine and New Brunswick, and to make recommendations for 
the regulation of the uses thereof, and are now engaged in this work. 

Negotiations for an international conference to consider and reach 
an arrangement providing for the preservation and protection of the 
' fur seals in the North Pacific are in progress with the Governments of 
Great Britain, Japan, and Russia. The attitude of the Governments 
interested leads me to hope for a satisfactory settlement of this ques- 
* tion as the ultimate outcome of the negotiations. 

The Second Peace Conference recently held ‘at The Hague adopted 
a convention for the establishment of an International Prize Court 
upon the joint proposal of delegations of the United States, France, 
Germany and Great Britain. The law to be observed by the Tribunal 
in the decision of prize cases was, however, left in an uncertain and 
therefore unsatisfactory state. Article 7 of the Convention provided 
that the Court was to be governed by the provisions of treaties exist- 
ing between the belligerents, but that “in the absence of such pro- 
visions, the court shall apply the rules of international law. If no 
generally recognized rule exists, the court shall give judgment in ac- 
cordance with the general principles of justice and equity.” As, 
however, many questions in international maritime law are under- 
stood differently and therefore interpreted differently in various coun- 
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tries, it was deemed advisable not to intrust legislative powers to the 
proposed court, but to determine the rules of law properly applicable 
in a Conference of the representative maritime nations. Pursuant to 
an invitation of Great Britain a conference was held at London from 
December 2, 1908, to February 26, 1909, in which the following 
Powers participated: the United States, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Russia and 
Spain. The conference resulted in the Declaration of London, unani- 
mously agreed to and signed by the participating Powers, concerning 
among other matters, the highly important subjects of blockade, con- 
traband, the destruction of neutral prizes, and continuous voyages. 

The declaration of London is an eminently satisfactory codification 
of the international maritime law, and it is hoped that its reasonable- 
ness and fairness will secure its general adoption, as well as remove 
one of the difficulties standing in the way of the establishment of an 
International Prize Court. 

Under the authority given in the sundry civil appropriation act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, the United States was represented at the In- 
ternational Conference on Maritime Law at Brussels. The Con- 
ference met on the 28th of September last and resulted in the signa- 
ture ad referendum of a convention for the unification of certain 
regulations with regard to maritime assistance and salvage and a 
convention for the unification of certain rules with regard to collisions 
at sea. 

Two new projects of conventions which have not heretofore been 
considered in a diplomatic conference, namely, one concerning the 
limitation of the responsibility of shipowners, and the other concern- 
ing marine mortgages and privileges, have been submitted by the 
Conference to the different governments. 

The Conference adjourned to meet again on April II, I9Io. 

The International Conference for the purpose of promoting uni- 
form legislation concerning letters of exchange, which was called by 
the Government of the Netherlands to meet at The Hague in Sep- 
tember, 1909, has been postponed to meet at that capital in June, 1910. 
The United States will be appropriately represented in this Confer- 
ence under the provision therefor already made by Congress. 

The cordial invitation of Belgium to be represented by a fitting 
display of American progress in the useful arts and inventions at 
the World’s Fair to be held at Brussels in 1910 remains to be acted 
upon by the Congress. Mindful of the advantages to accrue to our 
artisans and producers in competition with their Continental rivals, 
I renew the recommendation heretofore made that provision be made 
for acceptance of the invitation and adequate representation in the 
Exposition. 
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The question arising out of the Belgian annexation of the Inde- 
pendent State of the Congo, which has so long and earnestly preoccu- 
pied the attention of this Government and enlisted the sympathy 
of our best citizens, is still open, but in a more hopeful stage. 
This Government was among the foremost in the great work of 
uplifting the uncivilized regions of Africa and urging the extension 
of the benefits of civilization, education, and fruitful open commerce 
to that vast domain, and is a party to treaty engagements of all the 
interested powers designed to carry out that great duty to human- 
ity. The way to better the original and adventitious conditions, so 
burdensome to the natives and so destructive to their development, 
has been pointed out, by observation and experience, not alone of 
American representatives, but by cumulative evidence from all 
quarters and by the investigations of Belgian Agents. The an- 
nounced programmes of reforms, striking at many of the evils 
known to exist, are an augury of better things’ The attitude of 
the United States is one of benevolent encouragement, coupled with 
a hopeful trust that the good work, responsibly undertaken and 
zealously perfected to the accomplishment of the results so ardently 
desired, will soon justify the wisdom that inspires them and satisfy 
the demands of humane sentiment throughout the world. 

A convention between the United States and Germany, under 
which the nonworking provisions of the German patent law are 
made inapplicable to the patents of American citizens, was con- 
cluded on February 23, 1909, and is now in force. Negotiations 
for similar conventions looking to the placing of American invent- 
ors on the same footing as nationals have recently been initiated 
with other European governments whose laws require the local 
working of foreign patents. 

Under an appropriation made at the last session of the Congress, 
a commission was sent on American cruisers to Monrovia to inves- 
tigate the interests of the United States and its citizens in Liberia. 
Upon its arrival at Monrovia the commission was enthusiastically 
received, and during its stay in Liberia was everywhere met with 
the heartiest expressions of good will for the American Govern- 
ment and people and the hope was repeatedly expressed on all 
sides that this Government might see its way clear to do some- 
thing to relieve the critical position of the Republic arising in a 
measure from external as well as internal and financial embarrass- 
ments. : 

The Liberian Government afforded every facility to the Commis- 
sion for ascertaining the true state of affairs. The Commission also 
had conferences with representative citizens, interested foreigners 
and the representatives of foreign governments in Monrovia. Visits 
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were made to various parts of the Republic and to the neighboring 
British colony of Sierra Leone, where the Commission was received 
by and conferred with the Governor. 

It will be remembered- that the interest of the United States in 
the Republic of Liberia springs from the historical fact’ of the 
foundation of the Republic by the colonization of American citizens 
of the African race. In an early treaty with Liberia there is a 
provision under which the United States may be called upon for 
advice or assistance. Pursuant to this provision and in the spirit of 
the. moral relationship of the United States to Liberia, that Republic 
last year asked this Government to lend assistance in the solution 
of certain of their national problems, and hence the Commission 
was sent. 

The report of our commissioners has just been completed and is 
now under examination by the Department of State. It is hoped 
that there may result some helpful measures, in which case it may 
be my duty again to invite your attention to this subject. 

The Norwegian Government, by a note addressed on January Be: 
1909, to the Department of State, conveyed an invitation to the 
Government of the United States to take part in a conference which 
it is understood will be held in February or March, 1910, for the 
purpose of devising means to remedy existing conditions in the 
Spitzbergen Islands. 

This invitation was conveyed under the reservation that the ques- 
tion of altering the status of the islands as countries belonging to no 
particular State, and as equally open to the citizens and subjects of 
all States, should not be raised. 5 

The European Powers invited to this Conference by the Govern- 
ment of Norway were Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Russia, Sweden and the Netherlands. 

The Department of State, in view of proofs filed with it in 1906, 
showing the American possession, occupation, and working of 
certain coal-bearing lands in Spitzbergen, accepted the invitation 
under the reservation above stated, and under the further reserva- 
tion that all interests in those islands already vested should be 
protected and that there should be equality of opportunity for the 
‘future. It was further pointed out that membership in the Con- 
ference on the part of the United States was qualified by the con- 
sideration that this Government would not become a signatory to 
any conventional arrangement concluded by the European mem- 
bers of the Conference which would imply contributory participa- 
tion by the United States in any obligation or responsibility for the 
enforcement of any scheme of administration which might be 
devised by the Conference for the islands. 
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THE NEAR EAST. 


His Majesty Mehmed V, Sultan of Turkey, recently sent to this 
country a special embassy to announce his accession. The quick 
transition of the Government of the Ottoman Empire from one of 
retrograde tendencies to a constitutional government with a Par- 
liament and with progressive modern policies of reform and public 
improvement is one of the important phenomena of our times. 
Constitutional government seems also to have made further advance 
in Persia. These events have turned the eyes of the world upon 
the Near East. In that quarter the prestige of the United States 
has spread widely through the peaceful influence of American 
schools, universities and missionaries. There is every reason why 
we should obtain a greater share of the commerce of the Near 
East since the conditions are more favorable now than ever before. 


LATIN AMERICA. 


One of the happiest events in recent Pan-American diplomacy 
was the pacific, independent settlement by the Governments of 
Bolivia and Peru of a boundary difference between them, which for 
some weeks threatened to cause war and even to entrain embitter- 
ments affecting other republics less directly concerned. From vari- 
ous quarters, directly or indirectly concerned, the intermediation of 
the United States was sought to assist in a solution of the contro- 
versy. Desiring at all times to abstain from any undue mingling 
in the affairs of sister republics and having faith in the ability of 
the Governments of Peru and Bolivia themselves to settle their 
‘differences in a manner staisfactory to themselves which, viewed 
with magnanimity, would assuage all embitterment, this Govern- 
ment steadily abstained from being drawn into the controversy 
and was much gratified to find its confidence justified by events. 

On the oth of July next there will open at Buenos Aires the 
Fourth Pan-American Conference. This conference will have a 
special meaning to the hearts of all Americans, because around its 
date are clustered the anniversaries of the independence of so many 
of the American republics. It is not necessary for me to remind 
the Congress of the political, social and commercial importance of 
these gatherings. You are asked to make liberal appropriation for 
our participation. If this be granted, it is my purpose to appoint a 
distinguished and representative delegation, qualified fittingly to 
represent this country and to deal with the problems of interconti- 
nental interest which will there be discussed. 

The Argentine Republic will also hold from May to November, 
1910, at Buenos Aires, a great International Agricultural Exhibition - 
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in which the United States has been invited to participate. Con- 
‘sidering the rapid growth of the trade of the United States with the 
Argentine Republic and the cordial relations existing between the 
two nations, together with the fact that it provides an opportunity 
to show deference to a sister republic on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of its national independence, the proper Departments of 
this Government are taking steps to apprise the interests concerned 
of the opportunity afforded by this Exhibition, in which appro- 
priate participation by this country is so desirable. The designa- 
tion of an official representative is also receiving consideration. 

To-day, more than ever before, American capital is seeking 
investment in foreign countries, and American products are more 
and more generally seeking foreign markets. As a consequence, 
in all countries there are American citizens and American interests 
to be protected, on occasion, by their Government. These move- 
ments of men, of capital, and of commodities bring peoples and 
governments closer together and so form bonds of peace and mutual 
dependency, as they must also naturally sometimes make passing 
points of friction. The resultant situation inevitably imposes upon 
this Government vastly increased responsibilities. This Adminis- 
tration, through the Department of State and the foreign service, 
‘is lending all proper support to legitimate and beneficial American 
enterprises in foreign countries, the degree of such support being 
measured by the national advantages to be expected. A citizen him- 
self can not by contract or otherwise divest himself of the right, 
nor can this Government escape the obligation, of his protection in 
his personal and property rights when these are unjustly infringed 
in a foreign country. To avoid ceaseless vexations it is proper 
that in considering whether American enterprise should be en- 
couraged or supported in a particular country, the Government 
should give full weight not only to the national, as opposed to the 
individual benefits to accrue, but also to the fact whether or not the 

_ Government of the country in question is in its administration and 
in its diplomacy faithful to the principles of moderation, equity and 
justice upon which’ alone depend international credit, in diplomacy 
as well as in finance. 

The Pan-American policy of this Government has long been fixed 
in its principles and remains unchanged. With the changed cir- 
cumstances of the United States and of the Republics to the south 
of us, most of which have great natural resources, stable govern- 
ment and progressive ideals, the apprehension which gave rise to 
the Monroe Doctrine may be said to have nearly disappeared, and 
neither the doctrine as it exists nor any other doctrine of American 

‘policy should be permitted to operate for the perpetuation of irre- 
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sponsible government, the escape of just obligations, or the insidi- 
ous allegation of dominating ambitions on the part of the United 
States. 

Beside the fundamental doctrines of our Pan-American policy 
there have grown up a realization of political interests, community 
of institutions and ideals, and a flourishing commerce. All these 
bonds will be greatly strengthened as time goes on and increased 
facilities, such as the great bank soon to be established in Latin 
America, supply the means for building up the colossal interconti- 
nental commerce of the future. 

My meeting with President Diaz and the greeting exchanged on 
both American and Mexican soil served, I hope, to signalize the 
close and cordial relations which so well bind together this Repub- 
lic and the great Republic immediately to the south, between which 
there is so vast a network of material interests. 

I am happy to say that all but one of the cases which for so long 
vexed our relations with Venezuela have been settled within the 
past few months and that, under the enlightened régime now direct- 
ing the Government of Venezuela, provision has been made for 
arbitration of the remaining case before The Hague Tribunal. 

On July 30, 1909, the Government of Panama agreed, after con- 
siderable negotiation, to indemnify the relatives of the American 
officers and sailors who were brutally treated, one of them having, 
indeed, been killed by the Panaman police this year. 

The sincere desire of the Government of Panama to do away with 
a situation where such an accident could occur is manifest in the 
recent request in compliance with which this Government has lent 
the services of an officer of the Army to be employed by the Gov- 
ernment of Panama as Instructor of Police. 

The sanitary improvements and public works undertaken in 
Cuba prior to the present administration of that Government, in the 
success of which the United States is interested under the treaty, 
are reported to be making good progress and since the Congress 
provided for the continuance of the reciprocal commercial arrange- 
ment between Cuba and the United States assurance has been re- 
ceived that no negotiations injuriously affecting the situation will 
be undertaken without consultation. 

The collection of the customs of the Dominican Republic through 
the general receiver of customs appointed by the President of the 
United States in accordance with the convention of February 8, 
1907, has proceeded in an uneventful and satisfactory manner. The 
customs receipts have decreased owing to disturbed political and © 
economic conditions and to a very natural curtailment of imports 
in view of the anticipated revision of the Dominican tariff schedule. 
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The payments to the fiscal agency fund for the service of the bonded 
debt of the Republic, as provided by the convention, have been 
regularly and promptly made, and satisfactory progress has been 
made in carrying out the provisions of the convention looking 
towards the completion of the adjustment of the debt and the ac- 
quirement by the Dominican Government of certain concessions 
and monopolies which have been a burden to the commerce of the 
country. In short, the receivership has demonstrated its ability, 
even under unfavorable economic and political conditions, to do the 
work for which it was intended. 

This Government was obliged to intervene diplomatically to 
bring about arbitration or settlement of the claim of the Emery 
Company against Nicaragua, which it had long before been agreed 
should be arbitrated. A settlement of this troublesome case was 
reached by the signature of a protocol on September 18, 1909. 


Many years ago diplomatic intervention became necessary to the 
protection of the interests in the American claim of Alsop and Com- 
pany against the Government of Chile. The Government of Chile 
had frequently admitted obligation in the case and had promised 
this Government to settle. There had been two abortive attempts 
to do so through arbitral commissions, which failed through lack 
of jurisdiction. Now, happily, as the result of the recent diplomatic 
negotiations, the Governments of the United States and of Chile, 
actuated by the sincere desire to free from any strain those cordial 
and friendly relations upon which ,both set such store, have agreed 
by a protocol to submit the controversy to definitive settlement by 
His Britannic Majesty, Edward VII. 


Since the Washington Conventions of 1907 were communicated 
to the Government of the United States as a consulting and advis- 
ing party, this Government has been almost continuously called 
upon by one or another, and in turn by all the five Central Amer- 
ican Republics, to exert itself for the maintenance of the Conven- 
tions. Nearly every complaint has been against the Zelaya Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua, which has kept Central America in constant - 
tension or turmoil. The responses made to the representations of 
Central American Republics, as due from the United States on 
account of its relation to the Washington Conventions, have been 
at all times conservative and have avoided, so far as possible, any 
semblance of interference, although it is very apparent that the 
considerations of geographic proximity to the Canal Zone and of 
the very substantial American interests in Central America give 
to the United States a special position in the zone of these Repub- 
lics and the Caribbean Sea. 
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I need not rehearse here the patient efforts of this Government 
to promote peace and welfare among these Republics, efforts which 
are fully appreciated by the majority of them who are loyal to their 
true interests. It would be no less unnecessary to rehearse here 
the sad tale of unspeakable barbarities and oppression alleged to 
have been committed by the Zelaya Government. Recently two 
Americans were put to death by order of President Zelaya himself. 
They were reported to have been regularly commissioned officers in 
the organized forces of a revolution which had continued many 
weeks and was in control of about half of the Republic, and as such, 
according to the modern enlightened practice of civilized nations, 
they were entitled to be dealt with as prisoners of war. 

At the date when this message is printed this Government has 
terminated diplomatic relations with the Zelaya Government, for 
reasons made public in a communication to the former Nicaraguan 
chargé d’affaires, and is intending to take such future steps as may 
be found most consistent with its dignity, its duty to American 
interests, and its moral obligations to Central America and to civi- 
lization. It may later be necessary for me to bring this subject to 
the attention of the Congress in a special message. 

The International Bureau of American Republics has carried on 
an important and increasing work during the last year. In the 
exercise of its peculiar functions as an international agency, main- 
tained by all the American Republics for the development of Pan- 
American commerce and friendship, it has accomplished a great 
practical good which could be done in the same way by no individ- 
ual department or bureau of one government, and is therefore de- | 
serving of your liberal support. The fact that it is about to enter a 
new building, erected through the munificence of an American 
philanthropist and the contributions of all the American nations, 
where both its efficiency of administration and expense of main- 
tenance will naturally be much augmented, further entitles it to 
special consideration. 


THE FAR EAST. 


In the Far East this Government preserves unchanged its policy 
of supporting the principle of equality of opportunity and scrupu- 
lous respect for the integrity of the Chinese Empire, to which 
policy are pledged the interested Powers of both East and West. 

By the Treaty of 1903 China has undertaken the abolition of likin 
with a moderate and proportionate raising of the customs tariff 
along with currency reform. These reforms being of manifest ad- 
vantage to foreign commerce as well as to the interests of China, 
this Government is endeavoring to facilitate these measures and 
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the needful acquiescence of the treaty Powers. When it appeared 
that Chinese likin revenues were to be hypothecated to foreign 
bankers in connection with a great railway project, it was obvious 
that the Governments whose nationals held this loan would have a 
certain direct interest in the question of the carrying out by China 
of the reforms in question. Because this railroad loan represented 
a practical and real application of the open door policy through 
cooperation with China by interested Powers as well as because of 
its relations to the reforms referred to above, the Administration 
deemed American participation to be of great national interest. 
Happily, when it was as a matter of broad policy urgent that this 
opportunity should not be lost, the indispensable instrumentality 
presented itself when a group of American bankers, of international 
reputation and great resources, agreed at once to share in the loan 
upon precisely such terms as this Government should approve. The 
chief of those terms was that American railway material should be 
upon an exact equality with that of the other nationals joining in 
the loan in the placing of orders for this whole railroad system. 
After months of negotiation the equal participation of Americans 
seems at last assured. It is gratifying that Americans will thus 
take their share in this extension of these great highways of trade, 
and to believe that such activities will give a real impetus to our 
commerce and will prove a practical corollary to our historic policy 
in the Far East. 

The Imperial Chinese Government in pursuance of its decision 
to devote funds from the portion of the indemnity remitted by the 
United States to the sending of students to this country has already 
completed arrangements for carrying out this purpose, and a con- 
siderable body of students have arrived to take up their work in our 
schools and universities. No one can doubt the happy effect that 
the associations formed by these representative young men _ will 
have when they return to take up their work in the progressive 
development of their country. 

The results of the Opium Conference held at Shanghai last spring 
at the invitation of the United States have been laid before the 
Government. The report shows that China is making remarkable 
progress and admirable efforts toward the eradication of the opium 
evil and that the Governments concerned have not allowed their 
commercial interests to interfere with a helpful cooperation in this 
reform. Collateral investigations of the opium question in this 
country lead me to recommend that the manufacture, sale and use 
of opium and its derivatives in the United States should be so far 
as possible more rigorously controlled by legislation. 

In one of the Chinese-Japanese Conventions of September 4 of 
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this year there was a provision which caused considerable public 
apprehension in that upon its face it was believed in some quarters 
to seek to establish a monopoly of mining privileges along the South 
Manchurian and Antung-Mukden Railroads, and thus to exclude 
Americans from a wide field of enterprise, to take part in which they 
were by treaty with China entitled. After a thorough examination 
of the Conventions and of the several contextual documents, the 
Secretary of State reached the conclusion that no such monopoly 
was intended or accomplished. However, in view of the widespread 
discussion of this question, to confirm the view it had reached, this 
Government made inquiry of the Imperial Chinese and Japanese 
Governments and received from each official assurance that the 
provision had no purpose inconsistent with the policy of equality of 
opportunity to which the signatories, in common with the United 
' States, are pledged. 

Our traditional relations with the Japanese Empire continue 
cordial as usual. As the representative of Japan, His Imperial 
Highness Prince Kuni visited the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. The 
recent visit of a delegation of prominent business men as guests of 
the chambers of commerce of the Pacific slope, whose representa- 
tives had been so agreeably received in Japan, will doubtless con- 
tribute to the growing trade across the Pacific, as well as to that 
mutual understanding which leads to mutual appreciation. The 
arrangement of 1908 for a cooperative control of the coming of 
laborers to the United States has proved to work satisfactorily. 
The matter of a revision of the existing treaty between the United 
States and Japan which is terminable in 1912 is already receiving 
the study of both countries. 

The Department of State is considering the revision in whole ot 
in part, of the existing treaty with Siam, which was concluded in 
1856, and is now, in respect to many of its provisions, out of date. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


I earnestly recommend to the favorable action of the Congress the 
estimates submitted by the Department of State and most especially 
the legislation suggested in the Secretary of State’s letter of this 
date whereby it will be possible to develop and make permanent 
the reorganization of the Department upon modern lines in a man- 
ner to make it a thoroughly efficient instrument in the furtherance 
of our foreign trade and of American interests abroad. The plan 
to have Divisions of Latin-American and Far Eastern Affairs and 
to institute a certain specialization in business with Europe and 
the Near East will at once commend itself. These politico-geo- 
graphical divisions and the detail from the diplomatic or consular 
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service to the Department of a number of men, who bring to the 
study of complicated problems in different parts of the world 
practical knowledge recently gained on the spot, clearly is of the 
greatest advantage to the Secretary of State in foreseeing condi- 
tions likely to arise and in conducting the great variety of cor- 
respondence and negotiation. It should be remembered that such 
facilities exist in the foreign offices of all the leading commercial 
nations and that to deny them to the Secretary of State would be 
to place this Government at a great disadvantage in the rivalry of 
commercial competition. 

The consular service has been greatly improved under the law of 
April 5, 1906, and the Executive Order of June 27, 1906, and I 
commend to your consideration the question of embodying in a 
statute the principles of the present Executive Order .upon which 
the efficiency of our consular service is wholly dependent. 

In modern times political and commercial interests are ,inter- 
related, and in the negotiation of commercial treaties, conventions 
and tariff agreements, the keeping open of opportunities and the 
proper support of American enterprises, our diplomatic service is 
quite as important as the consular service to the business interests 
of the country. Impressed with this idea and convinced that selec- 
tion after rigorous examination, promotion for’ merit solely and the 
experience only to be gained through the continuity of an organized 
service are indispensable to a high degree of efficiency in the diplo- 
matic service, I have signed an Executive Order as the first step 
toward this very desirable result. Its effect should be to place all 
secretaries in the diplomatic service in much the same position as 
consular officers. are now placed and to tend to the promotion of the 
most efficient to the grade of minister, generally leaving for outside 
appointments such posts of the grade of ambassador or minister as 
it may be expedient to fill from without the service. It is proposed 
also to continue the practice instituted last summer of giving to all 
newly appointed secretaries at least one month’s thorough training 
in the Department of State before they proceed to their posts. This 
has been done for some time in regard to the consular service with 
excellent results. 

Under a provision of the Act of August 5, 1909, I have appointed 
three officials to assist the officers of the Government in collecting 
information necessary to a wise administration of the tariff act of 
August 5, 1909. As to questions of customs administration they 
are cooperating with the officials of the Treasury Department and 
as to matters of the needs and the exigencies of our manufacturers 
and exporters, with the Department of Commerce and Labor, in its 
relation to the domestic aspect of the subject of foreign commerce. 
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In the study of foreign tariff treatment they will assist the Bureau 
of Trade Relations of the Department of State. It is hoped thus to. 
coordinate and bring to bear upon this most, important subject all 
the agencies of the Government which can contribute anything to 
its efficient handling. 

As a consequence of Section 2 of the tariff act of August 5, 1909, 
it becomes the duty of the Secretary of State to conduct as diplo- 
matic business all the negotiations necessary to place him in a posi- 
tion to advise me as to whether or not a particular country unduly 
discriminates against the United States in the sense of the statute 
referred to. The great scope and complexity of this work, as well 
as the obligation to lend all proper aid to our expanding commerce, 
is met by the expansion of the Bureau of Trade Relations as set 
forth in the estimates for the Department of State. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


I have thus in some detail described the important transactions 
of the State Department since the beginning of this Administration 
for the reason that there is no provision either by statute or custom 
for a formal report by the Secretary of State to the President or to 
Congress, and a Presidential message is the only means by which 
the condition of our foreign relations is brought to the attention of 
Congress and the public. 

In dealing with the affairs of the other Departments, the heads of 
which all submit annual reports, I shall touch only those matters 
that seem to me to call for special mention.on my part without 
minimizing in any way the recommendations made by them for 
legislation affecting their respective Departments, in all of which I 
wish to express my general concurrence. 


‘ GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES, 


Perhaps the most important question presented to this Adminis- 
tration is that of economy in expenditures and sufficiency of reve- 
nue. The deficit of the last fiscal year, and the certain deficit of 
the current year, prompted Congress to throw a greater responsi- 
bility on the Executive and the Secretary of the Treasury than had 
heretofore been declared by statute. This declaration imposes upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury the duty of assembling all the esti- 
mates of the Executive Departments, bureaus, and offices, of the 
expenditures necessary in the ensuing fiscal year, and of making an 
estimate of the revenues of the Government for the same period ; 
and if a probable deficit is thus shown, it is made the duty of the 
President to recommend the method by which such deficit can be 
met. 
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The report of the Secretary shows that the ordinary expenditures 
for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, will exceed the 
estimated receipts by $34,075,620. If to this deficit is added the sum 
to be disbursed for the Panama Canal, amounting to $38,000,000, 
and $1,000,000 to be paid on the public debt, the deficit of ordinary 
receipts and expenditures will be increased to a total deficit of 
$73,075,620. This deficit the Secretary proposes to meet by the 
proceeds of bonds issued to pay the cost of constructing the Panama 
Canal. I approve this proposal. 

The policy of paying for the construction of the Panama Canal, 
not out of current revenue, but by bond issues, was adopted in the 
Spooner Act of 1902, and there seems to be no good reason for 
departing from the principle by which a part at least of the burden 
of the cost of the canal shall fall upon our posterity who are to 
enjoy it; and there is all the more reason for this view because the 
actual cost to date of the canal, which is now half done and which 
will be completed January 1, 1915, shows that the cost of engineer- 
ing and construction will be $297,766,000, instead of $139,705,200, 
as originally estimated. In addition to engineering and construc- 
tion, the other expenses, including sanitation and government, and 
the amount paid for the properties, the franchise, and the privilege 
of building the canal, increase the cost by $75,435,000, to a total of 
$375,201,000. The increase in the cost of engineering and construc- 
tion is due to a substantial enlargement of the plan of construction 
by widening the canal 100 feet in the Culebra cut and by increasing 
the dimensions of the locks, to the underestimate of the quantity 
of the work to be done under the original plan, and to an under- 
estimate of the cost of labor and materials both of which have 
greatly enhanced in price since the original estimate was made. 

In order to avoid a deficit for the ensuing fiscal year, I directed 
the heads of Departments in the preparation of their estimates to 
make them as low as possible consistent with imperative govern- 
mental necessity. The result has been, as I am advised by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the estimates for the expenses of the 
Government for the next fiscal year ending June 30, IQII, are less 
than the appropriations for this current fiscal year by $42,818,000. 
So far as the Secretary of the Treasury is able to form a judgment 
as to future income, and compare it with the expenditures for the 
next fiscal year ending June 30, I9g1I, and excluding payments on 
account of the Panama Canal, which will doubtless be taken up by 
bonds, there will be a surplus of $35,931,000. 

In the present estimates the needs of the Departments and of the 
Government have been cut to the quick, so to speak, and any 
assumption on the part of Congress, so often made in times past, 
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that the estimates have been: prepared with the expectation that 
they may be reduced, will result in seriously hampering proper 
administration. 

The Secretary of the Treasury points out what should be care- 
fully noted in respect to this reduction in governmental expenses 
for the next fiscal year, that the economies are of two kinds—first, 
there is a saving in the permanent administration of the Depart- 
ments, bureaus, and offices of the Government; and, second, there 
is a present reduction in expenses by a postponement of projects 
and improvements that ultimately will have to be carried out, but 
which are now delayed with the hope that additional revenue in 
the future will permit their execution without producing a deficit. 

It has been impossible in the preparation of estimates greatly to 
reduce the cost of permanent administration. This can not be done 
without a thorough reorganization of bureaus, offices, and depart- 
ments. For the purpose of securing information which may enable 
the executive and the legislative branches to unite in a plan for the 
permanent reduction of the cost of governmental administration, 
the Treasury Department has instituted an investigation by one of 
the most skilled expert accountants in the United States. The 
result of his work in two or three bureaus, which, if extended to the 
entire Government, must occupy two or more years, has been to 
show much room for improvement and opportunity for substantial 
reductions in the cost and increased efficiency of administration. 
The object of the investigation is to devise: means to increase the 
average efficiency of each employee. There is great room for im- 
provement toward this end, not only by the reorganization of 
bureaus and departments and in the avoidance cf duplication, but 
also in the treatment of the individual employee. 

Under the present system it constantly happens that two em- 
ployees receive the same salary when the work of one is far more 
dificult and important and exacting than that of the other. Superior 
ability is not rewarded or encouraged. As the classification is now 
eritirely by salary, an employee often rises to the highest class 
while doing the easiest work, for which-alone he may be fitted. An 
investigation ordered by my predecessor resulted in the recom- 
mendation that the civil service be reclassified according to the 
kind of work, so that the work requiring most application and 
knowledge and ability shall receive most compensation. I believe 
such a change would be fairer to the whole force and would per- 
manently improve the personnel of the service. 

More than this, every reform directed toward the improvement 
in the average efficiency of government employees must depend on 
the ability of the Executive to eliminate from the government serv- 
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ice those who are inefficient from any cause, and as the degree of 
efficiency in all the Departments is much lessened by the retention 
of old employees who have outlived their energy and usefulness, it 
is indispensable to any proper system of economy that provision be 
made so that their separation from the service shall be easy and 
inevitable. It is impossible to make such provision unless there is 
adopted a plan of civil pensions. 

Most of the great industrial organizations, and many of the well- 
conducted railways of this country, are coming to the conclusion 
that. a system of pensions for old employees, and the substitution 
therefor of younger and more energetic servants, promotes both 
economy and efficiency of administration. : 

I am aware that there is a strong feeling in both Houses of 
Congress, and possibly in the country, against the establishment of 
civil pensions, and that this has naturally grown out of the heavy 
burden of military pensions, which it has always been the policy of 
our Government to assume; but I am strongly convinced that no 
other practical solution of the difficulties presented by the superan- 
nuation of civil servants can be found than that of a system of civil 
pensions. 

The business and expenditures of the Government have expanded 
enormously since the Spanish war, but as the revenues have in- 
creased in nearly the same proportion as the expenditures until 
recently, the attention of the public, and of those responsible for the 
Government, has not been fastened upon the question of reducing 
the cost of administration. We can not, in view of the advancing 
prices of living, hope to save money by a reduction in the standard 
of salaries paid. Indeed, if any change is made in that regard, an 
increase rather than a decrease will be necessary; and the only 
means of economy will be in reducing the number of employees and 
in obtaining a greater average of efficiency from those retained in 
the service. 

Close investigation and study needed to make definite recom- 
mendations in this regard will consume at least two years. I note 
with much satisfaction the organization in the Senate of a Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures, charged with the duty of conducting 
such an investigation, and I tender to that committee all the assist- 
ance which the executive branch of the Government can possibly 
render. 

FRAUDS IN THE COLLECTION OF CUSTOMS. 

I regret to refer to the fact of the discovery of extensive frauds 
in the collections of the customs revenue at New York City, in 
which a number of the subordinate employees in the weighing and 
other departments were directly concerned, and in which the bene- 
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ficiaries were the American Sugar Refining Company and others. 
The frauds consisted in the payment of duty on underweights of 
sugar. The Government has recovered from the American Sugar 
Refining Company all that it is shown to have been defrauded of. 
The sum was received in full of the amount due, which might have 
been recovered by civil suit against the beneficiary of the fraud, 
but there was an express reservation in the contract of settlement 
by which the settlement should not interfere with, or prevent the 
criminal prosecution of everyone who was found to be subject to 
the same. 

Criminal prosecutions are now proceeding against a number of 
the Government officers. ‘The Treasury Department and the De- 
partment of Justice are exerting every effort to discover all the 
wrongdoers, including the officers and employees of the companies 
who may have been privy to the fraud. It would seem to me that 
an investigation of the frauds by Congress at present, pending the 
probing by the Treasury Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice, as proposed, might by giving immunity and otherwise prove 
an embarrassment in securing conviction of the guilty parties. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM CLAUSE IN TARIFF ACT. 


Two features of the new tariff act call for special reference. By 
virtue of the clause known as the “ Maximum and Minimum” 
clause, it is the duty of the Executive to consider the laws and 
practices of other countries with reference to the importation into 
those countries of the products and merchandise of the United 
States, and if the Executive finds such laws and practices not to be 
unduly discriminatory against the United States, the minimum 
duties provided in the bill are to go into force. Unless the President 
makes such a finding, then the maximum duties provided in the bill, 
that is, an increase of twenty-five per cent. ad valorem over the min- 
imum duties, are to be in force. Fear has been expressed that this 
power conferred and duty imposed on the Executive is likely to 
lead to a tariff war. I beg to express the hope and belief that no 
such result need be anticipated. 

The discretion granted to the Executive by the terms “ unduly 
discriminatory” is wide. In order that the maximum duty shall 
be charged against the imports from a country, it is necessary 
that he shall find on the part of that country not only discrimina- 
tions in its laws or the practice under them against the trade of the 
United States, but that the discriminations found shall be undue; 
that is, without good and fair reason. I conceive that this power 
was reposed in the President with the hope that the maximum 
duties might never be applied in afy case, but that the power to 
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SIGNING THE BRITISH-AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATIES 
August, 1911 


The peace pact between Great Britain and the United States, the signing 
of which is here illustrated, provides that all questions and disputes, even 
those affecting the national honor, shall be submitted to arbitration. 

The negotiations came about as a result of Mr. Taft’s declaration that 
the United States would consider the making of such a pact with any nation 
that so desired, in the interest of world-peace. A report of his speech was 
flashed across the cables to England, and the next day in Parliament the 
British Foreign Minister made it the subject of an address in which he indi- 
cated his Government’s willingness to open negotiations. The Treaty, being 
so novel in purpose, was difficult to draw, and some months elapsed before 
the diplomats laid the finished product on the table in the President’s study, 
where Ambassador Bryce and Secretary of State Knox, in the presence of 
the President, simultaneously signed the document for their respective 
Governments. 

A fuller account of this negotiation, which is universally regarded as the 
longest step ever made in the direction of world-peace, is given in the article 
entitled ‘‘ Great Britain, Treaties with,” in the Encyclopedic Index. 
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apply them would enable the President and the State Department 
through friendly negotiation to secure the elimination from the 
laws and the practice under them of any foreign country of that 
which is unduly discriminatory. No one is seeking a tariff war or a 
condition in which the spirit of retaliation shall be aroused. 


USES OF THE NEW TARIFF BOARD. 


The new tariff law enables me to appoint a tariff board to assist 
me in connection with the Department of State in the administra- 
tion of the minimum and maximum clause of the act and also to 
assist officers of the Government in the administration of the entire 
law. An examination of the law and an understanding of the 
nature of the facts which should be considered in discharging the 
functions imposed upon the Executive show that I have the power 
to direct the tariff board to make a comprehensive glossary and 
encyclopedia of the terms used and articles embraced in the tariff 
law, and to secure information as to the cost of production of such 
goods in this country and the cost of their production in foreign 
countries. I have therefore appointed a tariff board consisting of 
three members and have directed them to perform all the duties 
above described. This work will perhaps take two or three years, 
and I ask from Congress a continuing annual appropriation equal 
to that already made for its prosecution. I believe that the work 
of this board will be of prime utility and importance whenever 
Congress shall deem it wise again to readjust the customs duties. 
If the facts secured by the tariff board are of such a character as 
to show generally that the rates of duties imposed by the present 
tariff law are excessive under the principles of protection as 
described in the platform of the successful party at the late election, 
I shall not hesitate to invite the attention of Congress to this fact 
and to the necessity for action predicated thereon. Nothing, how- 
ever, halts business and interferes with the course of prosperity so 
much as the threatened revision of the tariff, and until the facts are 
at hand, after careful and deliberate investigation, upon which such 
revision can properly be undertaken, it seems to me unwise to 
attempt it., The amount of misinformation that creeps into argu- 
ments pro and con in respect to tariff rates is such as to require the 
kind of investigation that I have directed the tariff board to make, 
an investigation undertaken by it wholly without respect to the 
effect which the facts may have in calling for a readjustment of the 
rates of duty. 

WAR DEPARTMENT. 
In the interest of immediate economy and because of the pros- 


pect of a deficit, I have required a reduction in the estimates of 
236 
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the War Department for the coming fiscal year, which brings the 
total estimates down to an amount forty-five millions less than the 
corresponding estimates for last year. This could only be accom- 
plished by cutting off new projects and suspending for the period 
of one year all progress in military matters. For the same reason 
I have directed that the Army shall not be recruited up to its 
present authorized strength. These measures can hardly be more 
than temporary—to last until our revenues are in better condition 
and until the whole question of the expediency of adopting a definite 
military policy can be submitted to Congress, for I am sure that 
the interests of the military eStablishment are seriously in need of 
careful consideration by Congress. The laws regulating the organ- 
ization of our armed forces in the event of war need to be revised 
in order that the organization can be modified so as to produce a 
force which would be more consistently apportioned throughout 
its numerous. branches. To explain the circumstances upon which 
this opinion is based would necessitate a lengthy discussion, and I 
postpone it until the first convenient opportunity shall arise to send 
to Congress a special message upon this subject. 

The Secretary of War calls attention to a number of needed 
changes in the Army in all of which I concur, but the point upon 
which I place. most emphasis is the need for an elimination bill 
providing a method by which the merits of officers shall have some 
effect upon their advancement and by which the advancement of 
all may be accelerated by the effective elimination of a definite pro- 
portion of the least efficient. There are in every army, and cer- 
tainly in ours, a number of officers who do not violate their duty in 
any such way as to give reason for a court-martial or dismissal, but 
who do not show such aptitude and skill and character for high 
command as to justify their remaining in the active service to be 
Promoted. Provision should be made by which they may be 
retired on a certain proportion of their pay, increasing with their 
length of service at the time of retirement. There is now a per- 
sonnel law for the Navy which itself needs amendment and to which 
I shall make further reference. Such a law is needed quite as much 
for the Army. 

The coast defenses of the United States proper are generally all 
that could be desired, and in some respects they are rather more 
elaborate than under present conditions are needed to stop an 
enemy’s fleet from entering the harbors defended. There is, how- 
ever, one place where additional defense is badly needed, and that 
is at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay, where it is proposed to make an 
artificial island for a fort which shall prevent an enemy’s fleet from 
entering this most important strategical base of operations on the 
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whole Atlantic and Gulf coasts. I hope that appropriate legislation 
will be adopted to secure the construction of this defense. 

The military and naval joint board have unanimously agreed that 
it would be unwise to make the large expenditures which at one 
time were contemplated in the establishment of a naval base and 
station in the Philippine Islands, and have expressed their judg- 
ment, in which I fully concur, in favor of making an extensive naval 
base at Pearl Harbor, near Honolulu, and not in the Philippines. 
This does not dispense with the necessity for the comparatively 
small appropriations required to finish the proper coast defenses in 
the Philippines now under construction on the island of Corregidor 
and elsewhere or to complete a suitable repair station and coaling 
supply station at Olongapo, where is the floating dock “ Dewey.” 
I hope that this recommendation of the joint board will end the 
discussion as to the comparative merits of Manila Bay and Olong- 
apo as naval stations, and will lead to prompt measures for the 
proper equipment and defense of Pearl Harbor. 


THE NAVY. 


The return of the battle-ship fleet from its voyage around the 
world, in more efficient condition than when it started, was a note- 
worthy event of interest alike to our citizens and the naval author- 
ities of the world. Besides the beneficial and far-reaching effect on 
our personal -and diplomatic relations in the countries which the 
fleet visited, the marked success of the ships in steaming around 
the world in all weathers on schedule time has increased respect 
for our Navy and has added to our national prestige. 

Our enlisted personnel recruited from all sections of the country 
is young and energetic and representative of the national spirit. It 
is, moreover, Owing to its intelligence, capable of quick training into 
the modern man-of-warsman. Our officers are earnest and zealous 
in their profession, but it is a regrettable fact that the higher officers 
are old for the responsibilities of the modern navy, and the admirals 
do not arrive at flag rank young enough to obtain adequate training 
in their duties as flag officers. This need for reform in the Navy 
has been ably and earnestly presented to Congress by my prede- 
cessor, and I also urgently recommend the subject for consideration. 
_ Early in the coming session a comprehensive plan for the reor- 

ganization of the officers of all corps of the Navy will be presented 
to Congress, and I hope it will meet with action suited to its 
urgency. 

Owing to the necessity for economy in expenditures, I have 
directed the curtailment of recommendations for naval appropria- 
- tions so that they are thirty-eight millions less than the correspond- 
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ing estimates of last year, and the request for new naval construc- 
tion is limited to two first-class battle ships and one repair vessel. 

The use of a navy is for military purposes, and there has been 
found need in the Department of a military branch dealing directly 
with the military use of the fleet. The Secretary of the Navy has 
also felt the lack of responsible advisers to aid him in reaching 
conclusions and deciding important matters between coordinate 
branches of the Department. To secure these results he has 
inaugurated a tentative plan involving certain changes in the organ- 
ization of the Navy Department, including the navy-yards, all of 
which have been found by the Attorney-General to be in accordance 
with law. I have approved the execution of the plan proposed 
because of the greater efficiency and economy it promises. 

The generosity of Congress has provided in the present Naval 
Observatory the most magnificent and expensive astronomical 
establishment in the world. It is being used for certain naval pur- 
poses which might easily and adequately be subserved by a small 
division connected with the Naval Department at only a fraction of 
the cost of the present Naval Observatory. The official Board of 
Visitors established by Congress and appointed in I901 expressed 
its conclusion that the official head of the observatory should be an 
eminent astronomer appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, holding his place by a tenure at 
least as permanent as that of the Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
vey or the head of the Geological Survey, and not merely by a detail 
of two or three years’ duration. I fully concur in this judgment, 
and urge a provision by law for the appointment of such a director. 

It may not be necessary to take the observatory out of the Navy 
Department and put it into another department in which opportu- 
nity for scientific research afforded by the observatory would seem 
to be more appropriate, though I believe such a transfer in the long 
run is the best policy. I am sure, however, I express the desire of 
the astronomers and those learned in the kindred sciences when I 
urge upon Congress that the Naval Observatory be now dedicated 
to science under control of a man of science who can, if need be, 
render all the service to the Navy Department which this observa- 
tory now renders, and still furnish to the world the discoveries in 
astrononly that a great astronomer using such a plant would be 
likely to make. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
EXPEDITION IN LEGAL PROCEDURE 

The deplorable delays in the administration of civil and criminal 
law have received the attention of committees of the American Bar 
Association and of many State Bar Associations, as well as the con- 
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sidered thought of judges and jurists. In my judgment, a change 
in judicial procedure, with a view to reducing its expense to private 
litigants in civil cases and facilitating the dispatch of business and 
final decision in both civil and criminal cases, constitutes the 
greatest need in our American institutions. I do not doubt for one 
moment that much of the lawless violence and cruelty exhibited 
in lynchings is directly due to the uncertainties and injustice grow- 
ing out of the delays in trials, judgments, and the executions thereof 
by our courts. Of course these remarks apply quite as well to the 
administration of justice in State courts as to that in Federal courts, 
and without making invidious distinction it is perhaps not too much 
to say that, speaking generally, the defects are less in the Federal 
courts than in the State courts. But they are very great in the 
Federal courts. The expedition with which business is disposed of 
both on the civil and the criminal side of English courts under mod- 
ern rules of procedure makes the delays in our courts seem archaic 
and harbarous. The procedure in the Federal courts should furnish 
an example for the State courts. I presume it is impossible, without 
an amendment to the Constitution, to unite under one form of action 
the proceedings at common law and proceedings in equity in the 
Federal courts, but it is certainly not impossible by a statute to 
simplify and make short and direct the procedure both at law and 
in equity in those courts. It is not impossible to cut down still 
more than it is cut down, the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court so 
as to confine it almost wholly to statutory and constitutional ques- 
tions. Under the present statutes the equity and admiralty pro- 
cedure in the Federal courts is under the control of the Supreme 
Court, but in the pressure of business to which that court is sub- 
jected, it is impossible to hope that a radical and proper reform of 
the Federal equity procedure can be brought about. I therefore 
recommend legislation providing for the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of a commission with authority to examine the law and equity 
procedure of the Federal courts of first instance, the law of appeals 
from those courts to the courts of appeals and to the Supreme 
Court, and the costs imposed in such procedure upon the private 
litigants and upon the public treasury and make recommendation 
with a view to simplifying and expediting the procedure as far as 
possible and making it as inexpensive as may be to the litigant of 
little means. 
INJUNCTIONS WITHOUT NOTICE. 

The platform of the successful party in the last election contained 

the following: 


“The Republican party will uphold at all times the authority 
and integrity of the courts, State and Federal, and will ever insist 
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that their powers to enforce their process and to protect life, liberty, 
and property shall be preserved inviolate. We believe, however, 
that the rules of procedure in the Federal courts with respect to the 
issuance of the writ of injunction should be more accurately defined 
by statute, and that no injunction or temporary restraining order 
should be issued without notice, except where irreparable injury 
would result from delay, in which case a speedy hearing thereafter 
should be granted.” 


I recommend that in compliance with the promise thus made, 
appropriate legislation be adopted. The ends of justice will best be 
met and the chief cause of complaint against ill-considered injunc- 
tions without notice will be removed by the enactment of a statute 
forbidding hereafter the issuing of any injunction or restraining 
order, whether temporary or permanent, by any Federal court, with- 
out previous notice and a reasonable opportunity to be heard on 
behalf of the parties to be enjoined; unless it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the court.that the delay necessary to give such notice 
and hearing would result in irreparable injury to the complainant 
and unless also the court shall from the evidence make a written 
finding, which shall be spread upon the court minutes, that imme- 
diate and irreparable injury is likely to ensue to the complainant, 
and shall define the injury, state why it is irreparable, and shall 
also endorse on the order issued the date and the hour of the 
issuance of the order. Moreover, every such injunction or restrain- 
ing order issued without previous notice and opportunity by the 
defendant to be heard should by force of the statute expire and 
be of no effect after seven days from the issuance thereof or within 
‘any time less than that period which the court may fix, unless 
within such seven days or such less period, the injunction or order 
is extended or renewed after previous notice and opportunity to be 
heard. 

My judgment is that the passage of such an act which really em- 
bodies the best practice in equity and is very like the rule now in 
force in some courts will prevent the issuing of ill-advised orders of 
injunction without notice and will render such orders when issued 
much less objectionable by the short time in which they may remain 
effective. 


ANTI-TRUST AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAWS. 


The jurisdiction of the General Government over interstate com- 
merce has led to the passage of the so-called “ Sherman Anti-trust 
Law” and the “Interstate Commerce Law” and its amendments. 
The developments in the operation of those laws, as shown by 
indictments, trials, judicial decisions, and other sources of informa- 
tion, call for a discussion and some suggestions as to amendments. 
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These I prefer to embody in a special message instead of including 
them in the present communication, and I shall avail myself of the 
first convenient opportunity to bring these subjects to the attention 
of Congress. 

JAIL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

My predecessor transmitted to the Congress a special message 
on January II, 1909, accompanying the report of Commissioners 
theretofore appointed to investigate the jail, workhouse, etc., in the 
District of Columbia, in which he directed attention to the report: as 
setting forth vividly, “the really outrageous conditions in the work- 
house and jail.” 

The Congress has taken action in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of that report and of the President, to the extent of appro- 
ptiating funds and enacting the necessary legislation for the estab- 
lishment of a workhouse and reformatory. No action, however, 
has been taken by the Congress with respect to the jail, the con- 
ditions of which are still antiquated and insanitary. I earnestly rec- 
ommend the passage of a sufficient appropriation to enable a thor- 
ough remodeling of that institution to be made without delay. 
It is a reproach to the National Government that almost under the 
shadow of the Capitol Dome prisoners should be confined in a 
building destitute of the ordinary decent appliances requisite to 
cleanliness and sanitary conditions. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER, 

The deficit every year in the Post-Office Department is largely 
caused by the low rate of postage of 1 cent a pound charged on 
second-class mail matter, which includes not only newspapers, but 
magazines and miscellaneous periodicals. The actual loss growing 
out of the transmission of this second-class mail matter at 1 cent 
a pound amounts to about $63,000,000 a year. The average cost of 
the transportation of this matter is more than 9 cents a pound. 

It appears that the average distance over which newspapers are 
delivered to their customers is 291 miles, while the average haul of 
magazines is 1,049, and of miscellaneous periodicals 1,128 miles. 
Thus, the average haul of the magazine is three and one-half times 
and that of the miscellaneous periodical nearly four times the haul 
of the daily newspaper, yet all of them pay the same postage rate of 
I cent a pound. The statistics of 1907 show that second-class mail 
matter constituted 63.91 per cent. of the weight of all the mail, and 
yielded only 5.19 per cent. of the revenue. 

The figures given are startling, and show the payment by the 
Government of an enormous subsidy to the newspapers, magazines, 
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and periodicals, and Congress may well consider whether radical 
steps should not be taken to reduce the deficit in the Post-Office 
Department caused by this discrepancy between the actual cost of 
transportation and the compensation exacted therefor. 

A great saving might be made, amounting to much more than 
half of the loss, by imposing upon magazines and periodicals a 
higher rate of postage. They are much heavier than newspapers, 
and contain a much higher proportion of advertising to reading 
matter, and the average distance of their transportation is three and 
a half times as great. 

The total deficit for the last fiscal year in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment amounted to $17,500,000. The branches of its business which 
it did at a loss were the second-class mail service, in which the loss, 
as already said, was $63,000,000, and the free rural delivery, in 
which the loss was $28,000,000. These losses were in part offset by 
the profits of the letter postage and other sources of income. It 
would seem wise to reduce the loss upon second-class mail matter, 
at least to the extent of preventing a deficit in the total operations of 
the Post-Office. 

I commend the whole subject to Congress, not unmindful of the 
spread of intelligence which a low charge for carrying newspapers 
and periodicals assists. I very much doubt, however, the wisdom 
of a policy which constitutes so large a subsidy and requires addi- 
tional taxation to meet it. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


The second subject worthy of mention in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment is the real necessity and entire practicability of establishing 
postal savings banks. The successful party at the last election 
declared in favor of postal savings banks, and although the propo- 
sition finds opponents in many parts of the country, I am convinced 
that the people desire such banks, and am sure that when the banks 
are furnished they will be productive of the utmost good. The 
postal savings banks are not constituted for the purpose of creating 
competition with other banks. The rate of interest upon deposits 
to which they would be limited would be so small as to prevent 
their drawing deposits away from other banks. 

I believe them to be necessary in order to offer a proper induce- 
ment to thrift and saving to a great many people of small means 
who do not now have banking facilities, and to whom such a system 
would offer an opportunity for the accumulation of capital. They 
will furnish a satisfactory substitute, based on sound principle and 
actual successful trial in nearly all the countries of the world, for 
the system of government guaranty of deposits now being adopted 
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in several western States, which with deference to those who advo- 
cate it seems to me to have in it the seeds of demoralization to con- 
servative banking and certain financial disaster. 

The question of how the money deposited in postal savings banks 
shall be invested is not free from difficulty, but I believe that a 
satisfactory provision for this purpose was inserted as an amend- 
ment to the bill considered by the Senate at its last session. It has 
been proposed to delay the consideration of legislation establishing 
. a postal savings bank until after the report of the Monetary Com- 
mission. This report is likely to be delayed, and properly so, be- 
cause of the necessity for careful deliberation and close investiga- 
tion. I do not see why the one should be tied up with the other. 
It is understood that the Monetary Commission have looked into 
the systems of banking which now prevail abroad, and have found 
that by a control there exercised in respect to reserves and the rates 
. of exchange by some central authority panics are avoided. It is not 
apparent that a system of postal savings banks would in any way 
interfere with a change to such a system here. Certainly in most 
of the countries of Europe where control is thus exercised by a 
central authority, postal savings banks exist and are not thought to 
be inconsistent with a proper financial and banking system. 


SHIP SUBSIDY. 


Following the course of my distinguished predecessor, I earnestly 
recommend to Congress the consideration and passage of a ship 
subsidy bill, looking to the establishment of lines between our 
Atlantic seaboard and the eastern coast of South America, as well 
as lines from the west coast of the United States to South America. 
China, Japan, and the Philippines. The profits on foreign mails are 
perhaps a sufficient measure of the expenditures which might first 
be tentatively applied to this method of inducing American capital 
to undertake the establishment of American lines of steamships in 
those directions in which we now feel it most important that we 
should have means of transportation controlled in the interest of 
the expansion of our trade. A bill of this character has once passed 
the House and more than once passed the Senate, and I hope that 
at this session a bill framed on the same lines and with the same 
purposes may become a law. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 

NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA, 
The successful party in the last election in its national platform 
declared in favor of the admission as separate States of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, and I recommend that legislation appropriate to 
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this end be adopted. I urge, however, that care be exercised in 
the preparation of the legislation affecting each Territory to secure 
deliberation in the selection of persons as members of the conven- 
tion to draft a constitution for the incoming State, and I earnestly 
advise that such constitution after adoption by the convention shall 
be submitted to the people of the Territory for their approval at 
an election in which the sole issue shall be the merits of the pro- 
posed constitution, and if the constitution is defeated by popular 
vote means shall be provided in the enabling act for a new conven- 
tion and the drafting of a new constitution. I think it vital that the 
issue as to the merits of the constitution should not be mixed up 
with the selection of State officers, and that no election of State 
officers should be had until after the constitution has been fully 
approved and finally settled upon. 


ALASKA. 


With respect to the Territory of Alaska, I recommend legislation 
which shall provide for the appointment by the President of a gov- 
ernor and also of an executive council, the members of which shall 
during their term of office reside in the Territory, and which shall 
have legislative powers sufficient to enable it to give to the Terri- » 
tory local ‘laws adapted to its present growth. I strongly deprecate 
legislation looking to the election of a Territorial legislature in that 
vast district. The lack of permanence of residence of a large part 
of the present population and the small number of the people who 
either permanently or temporarily reside in the district as com- 
pared with its vast expanse and the variety of the interests that 
have to be subserved, make it altogether unfitting in my judgment 
to provide for a popular election of a legislative body. The present 
system is not adequate and does not furnish the character of local 
control that ought to be there. The only compromise it seems to 
me which may give needed local legislation and secure a conserva- 
tive government is the one I propose. 


CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES, 


In several Departments there is presented the necessity for legis- 
lation looking to the further conservation of our national resources, 
and the subject is one of such importance as to require a more 
detailed and extended discussion than can be entered upon in this 
communication. For that reason I shall take an early opportunity 
to send a special message to Congress on the subject of the im- 
provement of our waterways, upon the reclamation and irrigation 
of arid, semiarid, and swamp lands; upon the preservation of our 
forests and the reforesting of suitable areas; upon the reclassifica- 
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tion of the public domain with a view of separating from agricul- 
tural settlement mineral, coal, and phosphate lands and sites be- 
longing to the Government bordering on streams suitable for the © 
utilization of water power. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


I commend to your careful consideration the report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as showing the immense sphere of usefulness 
which that Department now fills and the wonderful addition to the 
wealth of the nation made by the farmers of this country in the 
crops of the current year. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
THE LIGHT-HOUSE BOARD. 

The Light-House Board now discharges its duties under the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. For upwards of forty years this 
Board has been constituted of military and naval officers and two or 
three men of science, with such an absence of a, duly constituted 
executive head that it is marvelous what work has been accom- 
plished. In the period of construction the energy and enthusiasm 
of all the members prevented the inherent defects of the system 
from interfering greatly with the beneficial work of the Board, but 
now that the work is chiefly confined to maintenance and repair, 
for which purpose the country is divided into sixteen districts, to 
which are assigned an engineer officer of the Army and an inspector 
of the Navy, each with a light-house tender and the needed plant 
for his work, it has become apparent by the frequent friction that 
arises, due to the absence of any central independent authority, that 
there must be a complete reorganization of the Board. I concede 
the advantage of keeping in the system the rigidity of discipline 
that the presence of naval and military officers in charge insures, 
but unless the presence of such officers in the Board can be made 
consistent with a responsible executive head that shall have proper 
authority, I recommend the transfer of control over the light-houses 
to a suitable civilian bureau. This is in accordance with the judg- 
ment of competent persons who are familiar with the workings of 
the present system. I am confident that a reorganization can be 
effected which shall avoid the recurrence of friction between mem- 
bers, instances of which have been officially brought to my atten- 
tion, and that by such reorganization greater efficiency and a sub- 
stantial reduction in the expense of operation can be brought about. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BUREAUS. 


I request Congressional authority to enable the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to unite the Bureaus of Manufactures and Statis- 
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tics. This was recommended by a competent committee appointed 
in the previous administration for the purpose of suggesting changes 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, and is requested by the 
Secretary. 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE, 


I greatly regret to have to say that the investigations made in the 
Bureau of Immigration and other sources of information lead to the 
view that there is urgent necessity for additional legislation and 
greater executive activity to suppress the recruiting of the ranks of 
prostitutes from the streams of immigration into this country—an 
evil which, for want of a better name, has been called “The White 
Slave Trade.” I believe it to be constitutional to forbid, under 
penalty, the transportation of persons for purposes of prostitution 
across national and state lines; and by appropriating a fund of 
$50,000 to be used by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor for 
the employment of special inspectors it will be possible to bring 
those responsible for this trade to indictment and conviction under 
a federal law. 


BUREAU OF HEALTH. 


For a very considerable period a movement has been gathering 
strength, especially among the members of the medical profession, 
in favor of a concentration of the instruments of the National Gov- 
ernment which have to do with the promotion of public health. In 
the nature of things, the Medical Department of the Army and the 
Medical Department of the Navy must be kept separate. But there 
seems to be no reason why all the other bureaus and offices in the 
General Government which have to do with the public health or 
subjects akin thereto should not be united in a bureau to be called 
the “ Bureau of Public Health.” This would necessitate the transfer 
of the Marine-Hospital Service to such a bureau. I am aware that 
there is wide field in respect to the public health committed to the. 
States in which the Federal Government can not exercise jurisdic- 
tion, but we have seen in the Agricultural Department the expan- 
sion into widest usefulness of a department giving attention to 
agriculture when that subject is plainly one over which the States 
properly exercise direct jurisdiction. The opportunities offered 
for useful research and the spread of useful information in regard to 
the cultivation of the soil and the breeding of stock and the solution 
of many of the intricate problems in progressive agriculture have 
demonstrated the wisdom of establishing that department. Sim- 
ilar reasons, of equal force, can be given for the establishment of a 
bureau of health that shall not only exercise the police jurisdiction 
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of the Federal Government respecting quarantine, but which shall 
also afford an opportunity for investigation and research by com- 
petent experts into questions of health affecting the whole country, 
or important sections thereof, questions which, in the absence of 
Federal governmental work, are not likely to be promptly solved. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The work of the United States Civil Service Commission has 
been performed to the general’ satisfaction of the executive officers 
with whom the Commission has been brought into official com- 
munication. The volume of that work and its variety and extent 
have under new laws, such as the Census Act, and new Executive 
orders, greatly increased. The activities of the Commission re- 
quired by the statutes have reached to every portion of the public 
domain. 

The accommodations of the Commission are most inadequate for 
its needs. I call your attention to its request for increase in those 
accommodations as will appear from the annual report for this year. 


POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


I urgently recommend to Congress that a law be passed requir- 
ing that candidates in elections of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and committees in charge of their candidacy and 
campaign, file in a proper office of the United States Government 
a statement of the contributions received and of the expenditures 
incurred in the campaign for such elections and that similar legis- 
lation be enacted in respect to all other elections which are consti- 
tutionally within the control of Congress 


FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Recommendations have been made by my predecessors that Con- 
gress appropriate a sufficient sum to pay the balance—about 38 per 
cent.—of the amounts due depositors in the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company. I renew this recommendation, and advise also 
that a proper limitation be prescribed fixing a period within. which 
the claims may be presented, that assigned claims be not recognized, 
and that a limit be imposed on the amount of fees collectible for 
services in presenting such claims. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF NEGRO FREEDOM. 


The year 1913 will mark the fiftieth anmiversary of the issuance 
of the Emancipation Proclamation granting freedom to the negroes, 
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It seems fitting that this event should be properly celebrated. 
Already a movement has been started by prominent negroes, 
encouraged by prominent white people and the press. The South 
especially is manifesting its interest in this movement. 

It is suggested that a proper form of celebration would be an 
exposition to show the progress the negroes have made, not only 
during their period of freedom, but also from the time of their com- 
ing to this country. 

I heartily indorse this proposal, and request that the Executive 
-be authorized to appoint a preliminary commission of not more 
than seven persons to consider carefully whether or not it is wise 
to hold such an exposition, and if so, to outline a plan for the en- 
terprise. I further recommend that such preliminary commission 
serve without salary, except as to their actual expenses, and that an 
appropriation be made to meet such expenses. 


CONCLUSION. 


I have thus, in a message compressed as much as the subjects 
will permit, referred to many of the legislative needs of the country, 
with the exceptions already noted. Speaking generally, the country 
is in a high state of prosperity. There is every reason to believe 
that we are on the eve of a substantial business expansion, and we 
have just garnered a harvest unexampled in the market value of 
our agricultural products. The high prices which such products 
bring mean great prosperity for the farming community, but on the 
other hand they mean a very considerably increased burden upon 
those classes in the community whose yearly compensation does not 
expand with the improvement in business and the general pros- 
perity. Various reasons are given for the high prices. The pro- 
portionate increase in the output of gold, which to-day is the chief 
medium of exchange and is in some respects a measure of value, 
furnishes a substantial explanation of at least a part of the increase 
in prices. The increase in population and the more expensive mode 
of living of the people, which have not been accompanied. by a pro- 
portionate increase in acreage production, may furnish a further 
reason. It is well to note that the increase in the cost of living is 
not confined to this country, but prevails the world over, and that 
those who would charge increases in prices to the existing pro- 
tective tariff must meet the fact that the rise in prices has taken 
place almost wholly in those products of the factory and farm in 
respect to which there has been either no increase in the tariff or 
in many instances a very considerable reduction. : 


WILLIAM H, TAFT. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


THe Waite Hous, January 7, r9ro. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I withheld from my annual message a discussion of needed legis- 
lation under the authority which Congress has to regulate commerce 
between the States and with foreign countries and said that I would 
bring this subject-matter to your attention later in the session. Ac- 
cordingly, I beg to submit to you certain recommendations as to the 
amendments to the interstate-commerce law and certain considerations 
arising out of the operations of the antitrust law suggesting the wis- 
dom of federal incorporation of industrial companies. 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE LAW. 

In the annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the year 1908 attention is called to the fact that between July 1, 1908, 
and the close of that year sixteen suits had been begun to set aside 
orders of the commission (besides one commenced before that date), 
and that few orders of much consequence had been permitted to go 
without protest; that the questions presented by these various suits 
were fundamental, as the constitutionality of the act itself was in 
issue, and the right of Congress to delegate to any tribunal authority 
to establish an interstate rate was denied; but that perhaps the most 
serious practical question raised concerned the extent of the right 
of the courts to review the orders of the commission; and it was 
pointed out that if the contention of the carriers in this latter respect 
alone were sustained, but little progress had been made in the Hep- 
burn Act toward the effective regulation of interstate transportation 
charges. In twelve of the cases referred to, it was stated, preliminary 
injunctions were prayed for, being granted in six and refused in six. 

“Tt has from the first been well understood,” says the commission, 
“that the success of the present act as a regulating measure depended 
largely upon the facility with which temporary injunctions could be 
obtained. If a railroad company, by mere allegation in its bill of 
complaint, supported by ex parte affidavits, can overturn the result of 
days of patient investigation, no very satisfactory result can be ex- 
pected. The railroad loses nothing by these proceedings, since if they 
fail it can only be required to establish the rate and to pay to shippers 
the difference between the higher rate collected and the rate which is 
finally held to be reasonable. In point of fact it usually profits, be- 
cause it can seldom be required to return more than a fraction of the 
excess charges collected.” 
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In its report for the year 1909, the commission shows that of the 
seventeen cases referred to in its 1908 report, only one had been de- 
cided in the Supreme Court of the United States, although five other 
cases had been argued and submitted to that tribunal in October, 1909. 

Of course, every carrier affected by an order of the commission has 
a constitutional right to appeal to a federal court to protect it from 
the enforcement of an order which it may show to be prima facte con- 
fiscatory or unjustly discriminatory in its effect; and as this applica- 
tion may be made to a court in any district of the United States, not 
only does delay result in the enforcement of the order, but great 
uncertainty is caused by contrariety of decision. The questions pre- 
sented by these applications are too often technical in their character 
and require a knowledge of the business and the mastery of a great 
volume of conflicting evidence which is tedious to examine and trouble- 
some to comprehend. It would not be proper to attempt to deprive ~ 
any corporation of the right to the review by a court of any order 
or decree which, if undisturbed, would rob it of a reasonable return 
upon its investment or would subject it to burdens which would un- 
justly discriminate against it and in favor of other carriers similarly 
situated. What is, however, of supreme importance is that the decision 
cf such questions shall be as speedy as the nature of the circumstances 
will admit, and that a uniformity of decision be secured so as to bring 
about an effective, systematic, and scientific enforcement of the com- 
merce law, rather than conflicting decisions and uncertainty of final 
result. 

For this purpose I recommend the establishment of a court of the 
United States composed of five judges designated for such purpose 
from among the circuit judges of the United States, to be known as 
the “ United States Court of Commerce,” which court shall be clothed 
with exclusive original jurisdiction over the following classes of cases: 

(1) All cases for the enforcement, otherwise than by adjudication 
and collection of a forfeiture or penalty, or by infliction of criminal 
punishment, of any order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
other than for the payment of money. 

(2) All cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul or suspend any 
order or requirement of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(3) All such cases as under section 3 of the act of February 19, 
1903, known as the “ Elkins Act,” are authorized to be maintained in 
a circuit court of the United States. 

(4) All such mandamus proceedings as under the provisions of 
section 20 or section 23 of the interstate commerce law are author- 
ized to be maintained in a circuit court of the United States. 

Reasons precisely analogous to those which induced the Congress to 
create the Court of Customs Appeals by the provisions in the tariff 
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act of August 5, 1909, may be urged in support of the creation of the 
Commerce Court. 

In order to provide a sufficient number of judges to enable this 
court to be constituted, it will be necessary to authorize the appoint- 
ment of five additional circuit judges, who, for the purposes of ap- 
pointment, might be distributed to those circuits where there is at 
the present time the largest volume of business, such as the second, 
third, fourth, seventh, and eighth circuits. The act should empower 
the Chief Justice at any time when the business of the Court of Com- 
merce does not require the services of all the judges to reassign the 
judges designated to that court to the circuits to which they respect- 
ively belong; and it should also provide for payment to such judges 
while sitting by assignment in the Court of Commerce of such addi- 
tional amount as is necessary to bring their annual compensation up 
to $10,000. 

The regular sessions of such court should be held at the capital, but 
it should be empowered to hold sessions in different parts of the 
United States if found desirable; and its orders and judgments should 
be made final, subject only to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with the provision that the operation of the decree 
appealed from shall not be stayed unless the Supreme Court shall so 
order. The Commerce Court should be empowered in its discretion 
to restrain or suspend the operation of an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under review pending the final hearing and deter- 
mination of the proceeding, but no such restraining order should be 
made except upon notice and after hearing, unless in cases where irre- 
parable damage would otherwise ensue to the petitioner. A judge 
of that court might be empowered to allow a stay of the commission’s 
order for a period of not more than sixty days, but pending applica- 
tion to the court for ifs order or injunction, then only where his order 
shall contain a specific finding based upon evidence submitted to the 
judge making the order and identified by reference thereto, that such 
irreparable damage would result to the petitioner, specifying the nature 
of the damage. 

Under the existing law, the Interstate Commerce Commission itself 
initiates and defends litigation in the courts for the enforcement, or 
in the defense, of its orders and decrees, and for this purpose it em- 
ploys attorneys who, while subject to the control of the Attorney- 
General, act upon the initiative and under the instructions of the 
commission. This blending of administrative, legislative, and judicial 
functions tends, in my opinion, to impair the efficiency of the commis- 
sion by clothing it with partisan characteristics and robbing it of the 
impartial judicial attitude it should occupy in passing upon questions 
submitted to it. In my opinion all litigation affecting the Government 
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should be under the direct control of the Department of Justice; and 
I, therefore, recommend that all proceedings affecting orders and 
decrees of the Interstate Commerce Commission be brought by or 
against the United States eo nomine, and be placed in charge of an 
Assistant Attorney-General acting under the direction of the Attorney- 
General. 

The subject of agreements between carriers with respect to rates 
has been often discussed in Congress. Pooling arrangements and 
agreements were condemned by the general sentiment of the people, 
and, under the Sherman antitrust law, any agreement between carriers 
operating in restraint of interstate or international trade or commerce 
would be unlawful. The Republican platform of 1908 expressed the 
belief that the interstate-commerce law should be further amended 
so as to give the railroads the right to make and publish traffic agree- 
ments subject to the approval of the commission, but maintaining 
always the principle of competition between naturally competing lines 
and avoiding the common control of such lines by any means whatso- 
ever. In view of the complete control over rate-making and other 
practices of interstate carriers established by the acts of Congress.and 
as recommended in this communication, I see no reason why agree- 
ments between carriers subject to the act, specifying the classifications 
of freight and the rates, fares, and charges for transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight which they may agree to establish, should not 
be permitted, provided, copies of such agreements be promptly filed 
with the commission, but subject to all the provisions of the interstate- 
commerce act, subject to the right of any parties to such agreement 
to cancel it as to all or any of the agreed rates, fares, charges, or classi- 
fications by thirty days’ notice in writing to the other parties and to the 
commission. 

Much complaint is made by shippers over the state of the law under 
which they are held bound to know the legal rate applicable to any 
proposed shipment, without, as a matter of fact, having any certain 
means of actually ascertaining such rate. It has been suggested that 
to meet this grievance carriers should be required, upon applica- 
tion by a shipper, to quote the legal rate in writing, and that the 
shipper should be protected in acting upon the rate thus quoted; but 
the objection to this suggestion is that it would afford a much too easy 
method of giving to favored shippers unreasonable preferences and 
rebates. I think that the law should provide that a carrier, upon 
written request by an intending shipper, should quote in writing the 
rate or charge applicable to the proposed shipment under any sched- 
ules or tariffs to which such carrier is a party, and that if the party 
making such request shall suffer damage in consequence of either 
refusal or omission to quote the proper rate, or in consequence of a 
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misstatement of the rate, the carrier shall be liable to a penalty in 
some reasonable amount, say two hundred and fifty dollars, to accrue 
to the United States and to be recovered in a civil action brought by 
the appropriate district attorney. Such a penalty would compel the 
agent of the carrier to exercise due diligence in quoting the applicable 
‘legal rate, and would thus afford the shipper a real measure of protec- 
tion, while not opening the way to collusion and the giving of rebates 
or other unfair discrimination. 

Under the existing law the commission can only act with respect 
to an alleged excessive rate or unduly discriminatory ,practice by a 
carrier on a complaint made by some individual affected thereby. I 
see no reason why the commission should not be authorized to. act on 
its own initiative as well as upon the complaint of an individual in 
investigating the. fairness of any existing rate or practice; and I 
recommend the amendment of the law to so provide; and also that 
the commission shall be fully empowered, beyond any question, to 
pass upon the classifications of commodities for purposes of fixing 
rates, in like manner as it may now do with respect to the maximum 
rate applicable to any transportation. 

Under the existing law the commission may not investigate an in- 
crease in rates until after it shall have become effective; and although 
one or more carriers may file with the commission a proposed increase 
in rates or change in classifications, or other alteration of the existing 
rates or classifications, to become effective at the expiration of thirty 
days from such filing, no proceeding can be taken to investigate the 
reasonableness of such proposed change until after it becomes opera- 
tive. On the other hand, if the commission shall make an order find- 
ing that an existing rate is excessive and directing it to be reduced, the 
carrier affected may by proceedings in the courts stay the operation 
of such order of reduction for months and even years. It has, there- 
fore, been suggested that the commission should be empowered, when- 
ever a proposed increase in rates is filed, at once to enter upon an in- 
vestigation of the reasonableness of the increase and to make an order 
postponing the effective date of such increase until after such investi- 
gation shall be completed. To this much objection has been made on 
the part of carriers. They contend that this would be, in effect, to 
take from the owners of the railroads the management of their prop- 
erties and to clothe the Interstate Commerce Commission with the 
original rate-making power—a policy which was much discussed at the 
time of the passage of the Hepburn Act in 1905-6, and which was then 
and has always been distinctly rejected; and in reply to the suggestion 
that they are able by resorting to the courts to stay the taking effect 
of the order.of the commission until its reasonableness shall have been 
investigated by the courts, whereas the people are deprived of any 
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such remedy with respect to action by the carriers, they point to the 
provision of the interstate-commerce act providing for restitution to 
the shippers by carriers of excessive rates charged in cases where the 
order of the commission reducing such rates are affirmed. It may be 
doubted how effective this remedy really is. Experience has shown 
that many, perhaps, most, shippers do not resort to proceedings to re- 
cover the excessive rates which they may have been required to pay, 
for the simple reason that they have added the rates paid to the cost 
of the goods and thus enhanced the price thereof to their customers, 
and that the public has in effect paid the bill. On the other hand, the 
enormous volume of transportation charges, the great number of sepa- 
rate tariffs filed annually with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
amounting to almost 200,000, and the impossibility of any commission 
supervising the making of tariffs in advance of their becoming ef- 
fective on every transportation line within the United States to the ex- 
tent that would be necessary if their active concurrence were required 
in the making of every tariff, has satisfied me that this power, if 
granted, should be conferred in a very limited and restricted form. I, 
therefore, recommend that the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
empowered whenever any proposed increase of rates is filed, at once, 
either on complaint or of its own motion, to enter upon an investigation 
into the reasonableness of such change, and that it be further empow- 
ered, in its discretion, to postpone the effective date of such proposed 
increase for a period not exceeding sixty days beyond the date when 
such rate would take effect. If within this time it shall determine that 
such increase is unreasonable, it may then, by its order, either forbid 
the increase at all or fix the maximum beyond which it shall not be 
made. If, on the other hand, at the expiration of this time, the com- 
mission shall not have completed its investigation, then the rate shall 
take effect precisely as it would under the existing law, and the com- 
mission may continue its investigation with such results as might be 
realized under the law as it now stands. 

The claim is very earnestly advanced by some large associations of 
shippers that shippers of freight should be empowered to direct the 
route over which their shipments should pass to destination, and in 
this connection it has been urged that the provisions of section 15 of 
the interstate-commerce act, which now empowers the commission, 
after hearing on complaint, to establish through routes and maximum 
joint rates to be charged, etc., when no reasonable or satisfactory 
through route shall have been already established, be amended so as 
to empower the commission to take such action, even when one exist- 
ing reasonable and satisfactory route already exists, if it be possible 
to establish additional routes. This seems to me to be a reasonable 
provision, I know of no reason why a shipper should not have the 
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right to elect between two or more established through routes to which 
the initial carrier may be a party, and to require his shipment to be 
transported to destination over such of such routes as he may desig- 
nate for that purpose, subject, however, in the exercise of this right to 
such reasonable regulations as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may prescribe. 

The Republican platform of 1908 declared in favor of amending 
the interstate-commerce law, but so as always to maintain the prin- 
ciple of competition between naturally competing lines, and avoiding 
the common control of such lines by any means whatsover. One of 
the most potent means of exercising such control has been through 
the holding of stock of one railroad company by another company 
owning a competing line. This condition has grown up under express 
legislative power conferred by the laws of many States, and to attempt 
now to, suddenly reverse that policy so far as it affects the ownership 
of stocks heretofore so acquired, would be to inflict a grievous injury, 
not only upon the corporations affected but upon a large body of the 
investment holding public. I, however, recommend that the law shall 
be amended so as to provide that from and after the date of its pass- 
age no railroad company subject to the interstate-commerce act shall, 
directly or indirectly, acquire any interests of any kind in capital 
stock, or purchase or lease any railroad of any other corporation 
which competes with it respecting business to which the interstate- 
commerce act applies. But especially for the protection of the minor- 
ity stockholders in securing to them the best market for their stock 
I recommend that such prohibition be coupled with a proviso that it 
shall not operate to prevent any corporation which, at the date of the 
passage of such act, shall own not less than one-half of the entire 
issued and outstanding capital stock of any other railroad company, 
from acquiring all or the remainder of such stock; nor to prohibit any 
railroad company which at the date of the enactment of the law is 
operating a railroad of any other corporation under lease, executed 
for a term of not less than twenty-five years, from acquiring the rever- 
sionary ownership of the demised railroad; but that such provisions 
shall not operate to authorize or validate the acquisition, through stock 
ownership or otherwise, of a competing line or interest therein in 
violation of the antitrust or any other law. 

The Republican platform of 1908 further declares in favor of such 
national legislation and supervision as will prevent the future over- 
issue of stocks and bonds by interstate carriers, and in order to carry 
out its provisions, I recommend the enactment of a law providing 
that no railroad corporation subject to the interstate-commerce act 
shall hereafter for any purpose connected with or relating to any part 
of its business governed by said act, issue any capital stock without 
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previous or simultaneous payment to it of not less than the par value 
of such stock, or any bonds or other obligations (except notes matur- 
ing not more than one year from the date of their issue), without the 
previous or simultaneous payment to such corporation of not less 
than the par value of such bonds, or other obligations, or, if issued 
at less than their par value, then not without such payment of the 
reasonable market value of such bonds or obligations as ascertained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; and that no property, 
services, or other thing than money, shall be taken in payment to 
such carrier corporation, of the par or other required price of such 
stock, bond or other obligation, except at the fair value of such prop- 
erty, services or other thing as ascertained by the commission; and 
that such act shall also contain provisions to prevent the abuse by the 
improvident or improper issue of notes maturing at a period not 
exceeding twelve months from date, in such manner\as to commit 
the commission to the approval of a larger amount of stock or bonds 
in order to retire such notes than should legitimately have been 
required. 

Such act should also provide for the approval by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the amount of stock and bonds to be issued 
by any railroad company subject to this act upon any reorganization, 
pursuant to judicial sale or other legal proceedings, in order to pre- 
vent the issue of stock and bonds to an amount in excess of the fair 
value of the property which is the subject of such reorganization. 

I believe these suggested modifications in and amendments to the 
interstate-commerce act would make it a complete and effective 
measure for securing reasonableness of rates and fairness of prac- 
tices in the operation of interstate railroad lines, without undue prefer- 
ence to any individual or class over any others; and would prevent the 
recurrence of many of the practices which have given rise in the past 
to so much public inconvenience and loss. 

By my direction the Attorney-General has drafted a bill to carry 
out these recommendations, which will be furnished upon request to 
the appropriate committee whenever it may be desired. 

In addition to the foregoing amendments of the interstate-commerce 
law, the Interstate Commerce Commission should be given the power, 
after a hearing, to determine upon the uniform construction of those 
appliances—such as sill steps, ladders, roof hand holds, running 
boards, and hand brakes on freight cars engaged in interstate com- 
merce—used by the train men in the operation of trains, the defects 
and lack of uniformity in which are apt to produce accidents and 
injuries to railway train men. The wonderful reforms effected in the 
number of switchmen and train men injured by coupling accidents, 
due to the enforced introduction of safety couplers, is a demonstra- 
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tion of what can be done if railroads are compelled to adopt proper 
safety appliances. 

The question has arisen in the operation of the interstate com- 
merce employer’s liability act as to whether suit can be brought 
against the employer company in any place other than that of its 
home office. The right to bring the suit under this act should be as 
easy of enforcement as-the right of a private person not in the com- 
pany’s employ to sue on an ordinary claim, and process in such suit 
should be sufficiently served if upon the station agent of the company 
upon whom service is authorized to be made to bind the company in 
ordinary actions arising under state laws. Bills for both the fore- 
going purposes have been considered by the House of Representatives, 
and have been passed, and are now before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the Senate. I earnestly urge that they be enacted into 
law. 


ANTITRUST LAW AND FEDERAL INCORPORATION. 


There has been a marked tendency in business in this country for 
forty years last past toward combination of capital and plant in 
manufacture, sale, and transportation. The moving causes have been 
several: First, it has rendered possible great economy; second, by a 
union of former competitors it has reduced the probability of excessive 
competition ; and, third, if the combination has been extensive enough, 
and certain methods in the treatment of competitors and customers 
have been adopted, the combiners have secured a monopoly and com- 
plete control of prices or rates. 

A combination successful in achieving complete control over a par- 
ticular line of manufacture has frequently been called a “trust.” I 
presume that the derivation of the word is to be explained by the 
fact that a usual method of carrying out the plan of the combination 
has been to put the capital and plants of various individuals, firms, or 
corporations engaged in the same business under the control of trus- 
tees. 

The increase in the capital of a business for the purpose of reducing 
the cost of production and effecting economy in the management has 
become as essential in modern progress as the change from the hand 
tool to the machine. When, therefore, we come to construe the object 
of Congress in adopting the so-called “ Sherman Anti-Trust Act” in 
1890, whereby in the first section every contract, combination in the 
form of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in restraint of interstate or 
foreign trade or commerce, is condemned as unlawful and made sub- 
ject to indictment and restraint by injunction; and whereby in the sec- 
ond section every monopoly or attempt to monopolize, and every com- 
bination or conspiracy with other persons to monopolize any part of 
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interstate trade or commerce, is denounced as illegal and made subject 
to similar punishment or restraint, we must infer that the evil aimed 
at was not the mere bigness of the enterprise, but it was the aggre- 
gation of capital and plants with the express or implied intent to 
restrain interstate or foreign commerce, or to monopolize it in whole 
or in part. 

Monopoly destroys competition utterly, and restraint of the full 
and free operation of competition has a tendency to restrain com- 
merce and trade. A combination of persons, formerly engaged in 
trade as partnerships or corporations or otherwise, of course elimi- 
nates the competition that existed between them; but the incidental 
ending of that competition is not to be regarded as necessarily a direct 
restraint of trade, unless of such an all-embracing character that the 
intention and effect to restrain trade are apparent from the circum- 
stances, or are expressly declared to be the object of the combination. 
A mere incidental restraint of trade and competition is not within the 
inhibition of the act, but it is where the combination or conspiracy 
or contract is inevitably and directly a substantial restraint of com- 
petition, and so a restraint of trade, that the statute is violated. 

The second section of the act is a supplement to the first. A direct 
restraint of trade, such as is condemned in the first section, if success- 
ful and used to suppress competition, is one of the commonest methods 
of securing a trade monopoly, condemned in the second section. 

It is possible for the owners of a business of manufacturing and 
selling useful articles of merchandise so to conduct their business as 
not to’ violate the inhibitions of the antitrust law and yet to secure 
to themselves the benefit of the economies of management and of pro- 
duction due to the concentration under one control of large capital 
and many plants. If they use no other inducement than the constant 
low price of their product and its good quality to attract custom, 
and their business is a profitable one, they violate no law. If their 
actual competitors are small in comparison with the total capital 
invested, the prospect of new investments of capital by others in 
such a profitable business is sufficiently near and potential to restrain 
them in the prices at which they sell their product. But if they 
attempt by a use of their preponderating capital and by a sale of 
their goods temporarily at unduly low prices to drive out of business 
their competitors, or if they attempt, by exclusive contracts with 
their patrons and threats of nondealing except upon such contracts, 
or by other methods of a similar character, to use the largeness of 
their resources and the extent of their output compared with the 
total output as a means of compelling custom and frightening off 
competition, then they disclose a purpose to restrain trade and to 
establish a monopoly and violate the act. 
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The object of the antitrust law was to suppress the abuses of busi- 
ness of the kind described. It was not to interfere with a great 
volume of capital which, concentrated under one organization, re- 
duced the cost of production and made its profits thereby, and took 
no advantage of its size by methods akin to duress to stifle competition 
with it. 

I wish to make this distinction as emphatic as possible, because 
I conceive that nothing could happen more destructive to the pros- 
perity of this country than the loss of that great economy in pro- 
duction which has been and will be effected in all manufacturing 
lines by the employment of large capital under one management. I 
do not mean to say that there is not a limit beyond which the economy 
of management by the enlargement of plant ceases; and where this 
happens and combination continues beyond this point, the very fact 
shows intent to monopolize and not to economize. 

The original purpose of many combinations of capital in this 
country was not confined to the legitimate and proper object of re- 
ducing the cost of production. On the contrary, the history of most 
trades will show at times a feverish desire to unite by purchase, 
combination, or otherwise all plants in the country engaged in the 
manufacture of a particular line of goods. The idea was rife that 
thereby a monopoly could be effected and a control of prices brought 
about which would inure to the profit of those engaged in the combi- 
nation. The path of commerce is strewn with failures of such com- 
binations. Their projectors found that the union of all the plants did 
not prevent competition, especially where proper economy had not 
been pursued in the purchase and in the conduct of the business after 
the aggregation was complete. There were enough, however, of such 
successful combinations to arouse the fears of good, patriotic men as 
to the result of a continuance of this movement toward the concentra- 
tion in the hands of a few of the absolute control of the prices of all 
manufactured products. 

The antitrust statute was passed in 1890 and prosecutions were soon 
begun under it. In the case of the United States v. Knight, known as 
the “ Sugar Trust case,” because of the narrow scope of the pleadings, 
the combination sought to be enjoined was held not to be included with- 
in the prohibition of the act, because the averments did not go beyond 
the mere acquisition of manufacturing plants for the refining of 
sugar, and did not include that of a direct and intended restraint upon 
trade and commerce in the sale and delivery of sugar across state 
boundaries and in foreign trade. The result of the Sugar Trust 
case was not happy, in that it gave other companies and combina- 
tions seeking a. similar method of making profit by establishing an 
absolute control and monopoly in a particular line of manufacture a 
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sense of immunity against prosecutions in the federal jurisdiction ; and 
where that jurisdiction is barred in respect to a business which is neces- 
sarily commensurate with the boundaries of the country, no state prose- 
cution is able to supply the needed machinery for adequate restraint 
or punishment. : 

Following the Sugar Trust decision, however, there have come 
along in the slow but certain course of judicial disposition cases 
involving a construction of the antitrust statute and its application 
until now they seem to embrace every phase of that law which can 
be practically presented to the American public and to the Govern- 
ment for action. They show that the antitrust act has a wide scope 
and applies to many combinations in actual operation, rendering 
them unlawful and subject to indictment and restraint. 

The Supreme Court in several of its decisions has declined to read 
into the statute the word “unreasonable” before “restraint of 
trade,” on the ground that the statute applies to all restraints and 
does not intend to leave to the court the discretion to determine 
what is a reasonable restraint of trade. The expression “ restraint of 
trade’ comes from the common law, and at common law there were 
certain covenants incidental to the carrying out of a main or principal 
contract which were said to be covenants in partial restraint of trade, 
and were held to be enforcible because “ reasonably ” adapted to the 
performance of the main or principal contract. And under the gen- 
eral language used by the Supreme Court in several cases, it would 
seem that even such incidental covenants in restraint of interstate 
trade were within the inhibition of the statute and must be condemned. 
In order to avoid such a result, I have thought and said that it might 
be well to amend the statute so as to exclude such covenants from 
its condemnation. A close examination of the later decisions of the 
court, however, shows quite clearly in cases presenting the exact ques- 
tion, that such incidental restraints of trade are held not to be within 
the law and are excluded by the general statement that, to be within 
the statute, the effect of the restraint upon the trade must be direct 
and not merely incidental or indirect. The necessity, therefore, for 
an amendment of the statute so as to exclude these incidental and 
beneficial covenants in restraint of trade held at common law to be 
reasonable does not exist. 

In some of the opinions of the federal circuit judges there have 
been intimations, having the effect, if sound, to weaken the force of 
the statute by including within it absurdly unimportant combina- 
tions and arrangements, and suggesting therefore the wisdom of 
changing its language by limiting its application to serious combina- 
tions with intent to restrain competition or control prices. A reading 
of the opinions of the Supreme Court, however, makes the change 
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unnecessary, for they exclude from the operation of the act contracts 
affecting interstate trade in but a small and incidental way, and 
apply the statute only to the real evil aimed at by Congress. 

The statute has been on the statute book now for two decades, and 
the Supreme Court in more than a dozen opinions has construed it 
in application to various phases of business combinations and in ref- 
erence to various subjects-matter. It has applied it to the union 
under one control of two competing interstate railroads, to joint 
traffic arrangements between several interstate railroads, to private 
manufacturers engaged in a plain attempt to control prices and sup- 
press competition in a part of the country, including a dozen States, 
and to many other combinations affecting interstate trade. The value 
of a statute which is rendered more and more certain in its meaning 
by a series of decisions of the Supreme Court furnishes a strong 
reason for leaving the act as it is, to accomplish its useful purpose, 
even though if it were being newly enacted useful suggestions as to 
change of phrase might be made. 

It is the duty and the purpose of the Executive to direct an investi- 
gation by the Department of Justice, through the grand jury or 
otherwise, into the history, organization, and purposes of all the 
industrial companies with respect to which.there is any reasonable 
ground for suspicion that they have been organized for a purpose, 
and are conducting business on a plan which is in violation of the 
antitrust law. The work is a heavy one, but it is not beyond the power 
of the Department of Justice, if sufficient funds are furnished, to 
carry on the investigations and to pay the counsel engaged in the work. 
But such an investigation and possible prosecution of corporations 
whose prosperity or destruction affects the comfort not only of stock- 
holders, but of millions of wage-earners, employees, and associated 
tradesmen must necessarily tend to disturb the confidence of the 
business community, to dry up the now flowing sources of capital from 
its places of hoarding, and produce a halt in our present prosperity 
that will cause suffering and strained circumstances among the inno- 
cent many for the faults of the guilty few. The question which I 
wish in this message to bring clearly to the consideration and dis- 
cussion of Congress is whether in order to avoid such a possible 
business danger something can not be done by which these business 
combinations may be offered a means, without great financial dis- 
turbance, of changing the character, organization, and extent of their 
business into one within the lines of the law under Federal control 
and supervision, securing compliance with the antitrust statute. 

Generally, in the industrial combinations called “trusts,” the prin- 
cipal business is the sale of goods in many States and in foreign 

markets; in other words, the interstate and foreign business far 
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exceeds the business done in any one State. This fact will justify 
the Federal Government in granting a Federal charter to such a com- 
bination to make and sell in interstate and foreign commerce the 
products of useful manufacture under such limitations as will secure a 
compliance with the antitrust law. It is possible so to frame a 
statute that while it offers protection to a Federal company against 
harmful, vexatious, and unnecessary invasion by the States, it shall 
subject it to reasonable taxation and control by the States, with 
respect to its purely local business. 

Many people conducting great businesses have cherished a hope 
and a belief that in some way or other a line may be drawn between 
“ good trusts ” and “ bad trusts,” and that it is possible by amendment 
to the antitrust law to make a distinction under which good com- 
binations may be permitted to organize, suppress competition, contro] 
prices, and do it all legally if only they do not abuse the power by 
taking too great profit out of the business. They point with force 
to certain notorious trusts as having grown into power through 
criminal methods by the use of illegal rebates and plain cheating, 
and by various acts utterly violative of business honesty or morality, 
and urge the establishment of some legal line of separation by which 
“criminal trusts” of this kind can be punished, and they, on the 
other hand, be permitted under the law to carry on their business. 
Now the public, and especially the business public, ought to rid them- 
selves of the idea that such a distinction is practicable or can be 
introduced into the statute. Certainly under the present antitrust law 
no such distinction exists. It has been proposed, however, that the 
word “ reasonable” should be made a part of the statute, and then 
that it should be left to the court to say what is a reasonable restraint 
of trade, what is a reasonable suppression of competition, what is 
a reasonable monopoly. I venture to think that this is to put into 
the hands of the court a power impossible to exercise on any con- 
sistent principle which will insure the uniformity of decision essen- 
tial to just judgment. It is to thrust upon the courts a burden that 
they have no precedents to enable them to carry, and to give them 
a power approaching the arbitrary, the abuse of which might involve 
our whole judicial system in disaster. 

In considering violations of the antitrust law we ought, of course, 
not to forget that that law makes unlawful, methods of carrying on 
business which before its passage were regarded as evidence of busi- 
ness sagacity and success, and that they were denounced in this act 
not because of their intrinsic immorality, but because of the danger- 
ous results toward which they tended, the concentration of industrial 
power in the hands of the few, leading to oppression and injustice. 
In dealing, therefore, with many of the men who have used the 
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methods condemned by the statute for the purpose of maintaining 
a profitable business, we may well facilitate a change by them in 
the method of doing business, and enable them to bring it back into 
the zone of lawfulness without losing to the country the economy of 
management by which in our domestic trade the cost of production 
has been materially lessened and in competition with foreign manu- 
facturers our foreign trade has been greatly increased. 

Through all our consideration of this grave question, however, we 
must insist that the suppression of competition, the controlling of 
prices, and the monopoly or attempt to monopolize in interstate com- 
merce and business, are not only unlawful, but contrary to the public 
good, and that they must be restrained and punished until ended. 

I, therefore, recommend the enactment by Congress of a general 
law providing for the formation of corporations to engage in trade 
and commerce among the States and with foreign nations, protecting 
them from undue interference by the States and regulating their 
activities, so as. to prevent the recurrence, under national auspices, of 
those abuses which have arisen under state control. Such a law 
should provide for the issue of stock of such corporations to an 
amount equal only to the cash paid in on the stock; and if the stock 
be issued for property, then at a fair valuation, ascertained under 
approval and supervision of federal authority, after a full and com- 
plete disclosure of all the facts pertaining to the value of such property 
and the interest therein of the persons to whom it is proposed to issue 
stock in payment of such property. It should subject the real and 
personal property only of such corporations to the same taxation as 
is imposed by the States within which it may be situated upon other 
similar property located therein, and it should require such corpora- 
tions to file full and complete reports of their operations with the 
Department of Commerce and Labor at regular intervals. Corpora- 
tions organized under this act should be prohibited from acquiring 
and holding stock in other corporations (except for special reasons 
upon approval by the proper federal authority), thus avoiding the 
creation, under national auspices, of the holding company with sub- 
ordinate corporations in different States, which has been such an 
effective agency in the creation of the great trusts and monopolies. 

If the prohibition of the antitrust act against combinations in re- 
straint of trade is to be effectively enforced, it is essential that the 
National Government shall provide for the creation of national cor- 
porations to carry on a legitimate business throughout the United 
States. The conflicting laws of the different States of the Union with 
respect to foreign corporations make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
one corporation to comply with their requirements so as to carry on 
business in a number of different States. 
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To the suggestion that this proposal of federal incorporation for 
industrial combinations is intended to furnish them a refuge,in which 
to continue industrial abuses under federal protection, it should be 
said that the measure contemplated does not repeal the Sherman 
antitrust law and is not to be framed so as to permit the doing of 
the wrongs which it is the purpose of that law to prevent, but only 
to foster a continuance and advance of the highest industrial efficiency 
without permitting industrial abuses. 

Such a national incorporation law will be opposed, first, by those 
who believe that trusts should be completely broken up and their 
property destroyed. It will be opposed, second, by those who doubt 
the constitutionality of such federal incorporation, and even if it is 
valid, object to it as too great federal centralization. It will be op- 
posed, third, by those who will insist that a mere voluntary incor- 
poration like this will not attract to its acceptance the worst of the 
offenders against the antitrust statute and who will, therefore, propose 

instead of it a system of compulsory licenses for all federal corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate business. 

Let us consider these objections in their order. The Government 
is now trying to dissolve some of these combinations, and it is not the 
intention of the Government to desist in the least degree in its effort 
to end those combinations which are to-day monopolizing the com- 
merce of this country; that where it appears that the acquisition and 
concentration of property go to the extent of creating a monopoly or 
of substantially and directly restraining interstate commerce, it is 
not the intention of the Government to permit this monopoly to exist 
under federal incorporation or to transfer to the protecting wing of 
the Federal Government a state corporation now violating the Sher- 
man Act. But it is not, and should not be, the policy of the Govern- 
ment to prevent reasonable concentration of capital which is necessary 
to the economic development of manufacture, trade, and commerce. 
This country has shown a power of economical production that has 
astonished the world, and has enabled us to compete with foreign 
manufactures in many markets. It should be the care of the Govern- 
ment to permit such concentration of capital while keeping open the 
avenues of individual enterprise, and the opportunity for a man or 
corporation with reasonable capital to engage in business. If we 
would maintain our present business supremacy, we’ should give to 
industrial concerns an opportunity to reorganize and to concentrate 
their legitimate capital in a federal corporation, and to carry on their 
large business within the lines of the law. 

Second. There are those who doubt the constitutionality of such 
Federal incorporation. The regulation of interstate and foreign com- | 
merce is certainly conferred in the fullest measure upon Congress, 
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and if for the purpose of securing in the most thorough manner 
that kind of regulation, Congress shall insist that it may provide and 
authorize certain agencies to carry on that commerce, it would seem 
to be within its power. This has been distinctly affirmed with respect 
to railroad companies doing an interstate business and interstate 
bridges. The power of incorporation has been exercised by Congress 
and upheld by the Supreme Court in this regard. Why, then, with 
respect to any other form of interstate commerce like the sale of 
goods across State boundaries and into foreign commerce, may the 
same power not be asserted? Indeed, it is the very fact that they 
carry on interstate commerce that makes these great industrial concerns 
subject to Federal prosecution and control. How far as incidental 
to the carrying on of that commerce it may be within the power of 
the Federal Government to authorize the manufacture of goods is, 
perhaps, more open to discussion, though a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court would seem to answer that question in the affirmative. 

Even those who are willing to concede that the Supreme Court 
may sustain such federal incorporation are inclined to oppose it on 
the ground of its tendency to the enlargement of the federal power 
at the expense of the power of the States. It is a sufficient answer to 
this argument to say that no other method can be suggested which 
offers federal protection on the one hand and close federal supervision 
on the other of these great organizations that are in fact federal 
because they are as wide as the country and are entirely unlimited 
in their business by state lines. Nor is the centralization of federal 
power under this act likely to be excessive. Only the largest corpora- 
tions would avail themselves of such a law, because the burden of 
complete federal supervision and control that must certainly be im- 
posed to accomplish the purpose of the incorporation would not be 
accepted by an ordinary business concern. 

The third objection, that the worst offenders will not accept federal 
. incorporation, is easily answered. The decrees of injunction recently 
adopted in prosecutions under the antitrust law are so thorough and 
sweeping that the corporations affected by them have but three courses 
before them: 

First, they must resolve themselves into their component parts in 
tlie different States, with a consequent loss to themselves of capital 
and effective organization and to the country of concentrated energy 
and enterprise; or, 

Second, in defiance of law and under some secret trust they must 
attempt to continue their business in violation of the federal statute, 
and thus incur the penalties of contempt and bring on an inevitable 
criminal prosecution of the individuals named in the decree and their 
associates ; or, 
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Third, they must reorganize and accept in good faith the federal 
charter I suggest. 

A federal compulsory license law, urged as a substitute for a fed- 
eral incorporation law, is unnecessary except to reach that kind of 
corporation which, by virtue of the considerations already advanced, 
will take advantage voluntarily of an incorporation law, while the 
other state corporations doing an interstate business do not need the 
supervision or the regulation of a federal license and would only be 
unnecessarily burdened thereby. 

The Attorney-General, at my suggestion, has drafted a federal in- 
corporation bill, embodying the views I have attempted to set forth, 
and it will be at the disposition of the appropriate committees of 
Congress. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


THE WHITE House, January 14, 1910. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In my annual message I reserved the subject of the conservation of 
our national resources for discussion in a special message, as follows: 


“In several Departments there is presented the necessity for legis- 
lation looking to the further conservation of our national resources, 
and the subject is one of such importance as to require a more detailed 
and extended discussion than can be entered upon in this communica- 
tion. For that reason I shall take an early opportunity to send a 
special message to Congress on the subject of the improvement of our 
waterways; upon the reclamation and irrigation of arid, semiarid, and 
swamp lands; upon the preservation of our forests and the reforesting 
of suitable areas; upon the reclassification of the public domain with 
a view of separating from agricultural settlement mineral, coal, and 
phosphate lands and sites belonging to the Government bordering 
on streams suitable for the utilization of water power.” 


In 1860 we had a public domain of 1,055,911,288 acres. We have 
now 731,354,081 acres, confined largely to the mountain ranges and 
the arid and semiarid plains. We have, in addition, 368,035,975 acres 
of land in Alaska. 

The public lands were, during the earliest administrations, treated as 
a national asset for the liquidation of the public debt and as a source 
of reward for our soldiers and sailors. Later on they were donated 
in large amounts in aid of the construction of wagon roads and rail- 
ways, in order to open up regions in the West then almost inac- 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF PRESIDENT TAFT. 


President Taft’s record as a procurer of legislation is excellent. With- 
out much noise or bluster he carried many important measures through an 
indifferent, if not hostile, Congress. Ever since the tariff session of 1909, 
his own party lacked-cohesion; the will of the majority party was constantly 
in danger of being defeated by a combination of its radical members with the 
minority. Under such circumstances no measure could win merely on the 
strength of its being a party measure. The compulsion of public opinion was 
always necessary to procure action. The President fostered and led public 
opinion with remarkable success, by means of utterances in which partisan 
politics were conspicuous by their absence. In the case of the reciprocity 
measure the voting seems hardly to have been influenced by party considera- 
tions, Democrats having worked earnestly for its success, even though it was 
a Republican measure. The character of the President is esteemed by all 
sections and all parties, mainly because he held the nation’s welfare to be 
a worthier object of labor than personal and party success. 

The Taft Administration is discussed, and its achievements recorded, in 
the article entitled “Taft, William H., Administration of,” in the Encyclopedic 
Index, after which will be found citations of his official utterances on the 
leading topics of the day. 
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cessibie. All the principal land statutes were enacted more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The homestead act, the preemption and 
timber-culture act, the coal land and the mining acts were among these. 
The rapid disposition of the public lands under the early statutes, and 
the lax methods of distribution prevailing, due, I think, to the belief 
that these lands should rapidly pass into private ownership, gave rise 
to the impression that the public domain was legitimate prey for the 
unscrupulous, and that it was not contrary to good morals to circum- 
vent the land laws. This prodigal manner of disposition resulted in the 
passing of large areas of valuable land and many of our national re- 
sources into the hands of persons who felt little or no responsibility 
for promoting the national welfare through their development. The 
truth is that title to millions of acres of public lands was fraudulently 
obtained, and that the right to recover a large part of such lands for 
the Government long since ceased by reason of statutes of limitations. 

There has developed in recent years a deep concern in the public 
mind respecting the preservation and proper use of our national re- 
sources. This has been particularly directed toward the conservation 
of the resources of the public domain. The problem is how to save 
and how to utilize, how to conserve and still develop; for no sane 
person can contend that it is for the common good that Nature’s. 
blessings are only for unborn generations. 

Among the most noteworthy reforms initiated by my distinguished 
predecessor were the vigorous prosecution of land frauds and the 
bringing to public attention of the necessity for preserving the re- 
maining public domain from further spoliation, for the maintenance 
and extension of our forest resources, and for the enactment of laws 
amending the obsolete statutes so as to retain governmental control 
over that part of the public domain in which there are valuable de- 
posits of coal, of oil, and of phosphate, and, in addition thereto, to pre- 
serve control, under conditions favorable to the public, of the lands 
along the streams in which the fall of water can be made to generate 
power to be transmitted in the form of electricity many miles to the 
point of its use, known as “ water-power ” sites. 

The investigations into violations of the public land laws and the 
prosecution of land frauds have been vigorously continued under my 
administration, as has been the withdrawal of coal lands for classi- 
fication and valuation and the temporary withholding of power sites. 

Since March 4, 1909,’temporary withdrawals of power sites have 
been made on 102 streams and these withdrawals therefore cover 229 
per cent. more streams than were covered by the withdrawals made 
prior to that date. 

The present statutes, except so far as they dispose of the precious 


metals and the purely agricultural lands, are not adapted to carry 
237 
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out the modern view of the best disposition of public lands to private 
ownership, under conditions offering on the one hand sufficient in- 
ducement to private capital to take them over for proper develop- 
ment, with restrictive conditions on the other which shall secure to 
the public that character of control which will prevent a monopoly 
or misuse of the lands or their products, The power of the Secretary 
of the Interior to withdraw from the operation of existing statutes 
tracts of land, the disposition of which under such statutes would be 
detrimental to the public interest, is not clear or satisfactory. This 
power has been exercised in the interest of the public, with the hope 
that Congress might affirm the action of the Executive by laws adapted 
to the new conditions. Unfortunately, Congress has not thus far . 
fully acted on the recommendations of the Executive, and the question 
as to what the Executive is to do is, under the circumstances, full of 
difficulty. It seems to me that it is the duty of Congress now, by a 
statute, to validate the withdrawals which have been made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the President, and to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior temporarily to withdraw lands pending submission to 
Congress of recommendations as to legislation to meet conditions or 
emergencies as they arise. 

One of the most pressing needs in the matter of public-land reform 
is that lands should be classified according to their principal value or 
use. This ought to be done by that Department whose force is best 
adapted to that work. It should be done by the Interior Department 
through the Geological Survey. Much of the confusion, fraud, and 
contention which has existed in the past has arisen from the lack of 
an official and determinative classification of the public lands and 
their contents. 

It is now proposed to dispose of agricultural lands as such, and at 
the same time to reserve for other disposition the treasure of coal, oil, 
asphaltum, natural gas, and phosphate contained therein. This may 
be best accomplished by separating the right to mine from the title 
to the surface, giving the necessary use of so much of the latter as 
may be required for the extraction of the deposits. The surface might 
be disposed of as agricultural land under the general agricultural 
statutes, while the coal or other mineral could be disposed of by 
lease on a royalty basis, with provisions requiring a certain amount 
of developmcnt each year; and in order to prevent the use and cession 
of such lands with others of similar character so as to constitute a 
monopoly forbidden by law, the lease should contain suitable provision 
subjecting to forfeiture the interest of persons participating in such 
monopoly. Such law should apply to Alaska as well as to the United 
States. 

It is exceedingly difficult to frame a statute to retain government 
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control over a property to be deveolped by private capital in “such 
manner as to secure the governmental purpose and at the same time 
not to frighten away the investment of the necessary capital. Hence, 
it may be necessary by laws that are really only experimental to deter- 
mine from their practical operation what is the best method of secur- 
ing the result aimed at. 

The extent of the value of phosphate is hardly realized, and with 
the need that there will be for it as the years roll on and the neces- 
sity for fertilizing the land shall become more acute, this will be a 
product which will probably attract the greed of monopolists. 

With respect to the public land which lies along the streams offer- 
ing opportunity to convert water power into transmissible electricity, 
another important phase of the public-land question is presented. 
There are valuable water-power sites through all the public-land States. 
The opinion is held that the transfer of sovereignty from the Federal 
Government to the territorial government as they become States in- 
cluded the water power in the rivers except so far as that owned by 
riparian proprietors. I do not think it necessary to go into a discus- 
sion of this somewhat mooted question of law. It seems to me suffi- 
cient to say that the man who owns and controls the land along the 
stream from which the power is to be converted and transmitted owns 
land which is indispensable to the conversion and use of that power. 
I can not conceive how the power in streams flowing through public 
lands can be made available at all except by using the land itself as 
the site for the construction of the plant by which the power is gener- 
ated and converted and securing a right of way thereover for trans- 
mission lines. Under these conditions, if the Government owns the 
adjacent land—indeed, if the Government is the riparian owner—it 
may control the use of the water power by imposing proper conditions 
on the disposition of land necessary in the creation and utilization of 
the water power. 

The development in electrical appliances for the conversion of the 
water power into electricity to be transmitted long distances has 
progressed so far that it is no longer problematical, but it is a certain 
inference that in the future the power of the water falling in the 
streams to a large extent will take the place of natural fuels. In the 
disposition of that domain already granted, many water-power sites 
have come under absolute ownership, and may drift into one owner- 
ship, so that all the water power under private ownership shall be a 
monopoly. If, however, the water-power sites now owned by the 
Government—and there are enough of them—shall be disposed of to 
private persons for the investment of their capital in such a way as 
to prevent their union for purposes of monopoly with other water- 
power sites, and under conditions that shall limit the right of use to 
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not exceeding fifty years with proper means for determining a reason- 
able graduated rental, and with some equitable provision for fixing 
terms of renewal, it would seem entirely possible to prevent the ab- 
sorption of these most useful lands by a power monopoly. As long 
as the Government retains control and can prevent their improper union 
with other plants, competition must be maintained and prices kept 
reasonable. 

In considering the conservation of the natural resources of the 
country, the feature that transcends all others, including woods, waters, 
minerals, is the soil of the country. It is incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment to foster by all available means the resources of the country that 
produce the food of the people. To this end the conservation of the 
soils of the country should be cared for with all means at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal. Their productive powers should have the attention 
of our scientists that we may conserve the new soils, improve the old 
soils, drain wet soils, ditch swamp soils, levee river overflow soils, 
grow trees on thin soils, pasture hillside soils, rotate crops on all 
soils, discover methods for cropping dry-land soils, find grasses and 
legumes for all soils, feed grains and mill feeds on the farms 
where they originate, that the soils from which they come may be 
enriched. 

A work of the utmost importance to inform and instruct the public 
on this chief branch of the conservation of our resources is being 
carried on successfully in the Department of Agriculture; but it ought 
not to escape public attention that State action in addition to that of 
the Department of Agriculture (as for instance in the drainage of 
swamp lands) is essential to the best treatment of the soils in the 
manner above indicated. 

The act by which, in semiarid parts of the public domain, the area 
of the homestead has been enlarged from 160 to 320 acres has resulted 
most beneficially in the extension of “ dry farming,” and in the demon- 
stration which has been made of the possibility, through a variation 
in the character and mode of culture, of raising substantial crops with- 
out the presence of such a supply of water as heretofore has been 
thought to be necessary for agriculture. 

But there are millions of acres of completely arid land in the public 
domain which, by the establishment of reservoirs for the storing of 
water and the irrigation of the lands, may be made much more fruit- 
ful and productive than the best lands in a climate where the mois- 
ture comes from the clouds. Congress recognized the importance of 
this method of artificial distribution of water on the arid lands by 
the passage of the reclamation act. The proceeds of the public lands 
creates the fund to build the works needed to store and furnish the 
necessary water, and it was left to the Secretary of the Interior to 
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determine what projects should be selected among those suggested, 
and to direct the Reclamation Service, with the funds at hand and. 
through the engineers in its employ, to construct the works. 

No one can visit the Far West and the country of arid and semiarid 
lands without being convinced that this is one of the most important 
methods of the conservation of our natural resources that the Gov- 
ernment has entered upon. It would appear that over 30 projects 
have been undertaken, and that a few of these are likely to be unsuc- 
cessful because of lack of water, or for other reasons, but generally 
the work which has been done has been well done, and many impor- 
tant engineering problems have been met and solved. 

One of the difficulties which has arisen is that too many projects 
in view of the available funds have been set on foot. The funds 
available under the reclamation statute are inadequate to complete 
these projects within a reasonable time. And yet the projects have 
been begun; settlers have been invited to take up and, in many in- 
stances, have taken up, the public land within the projects, relying 
upon their prompt completion. The failure to complete the projects 
for their benefit is, in effect, a breach of faith and leaves them in a 
most distressed condition. I urge that the nation ought to afford the 
means to lift them out of the very desperate condition in which they 
now are. This condition does not indicate any excessive waste or 
any corruption on the part of the Reclamation Service. It only indi- 
cates an overzealous desire to extend the benefit of reclamation to as 
many acres and as many States as possible. I recommend therefore 
that authority be given to issue not exceeding $30,000,000 of bonds from 
time to time, as the Secretary of the Interior shall find it necessary, 
the proceeds to be applied to the completion of the projects already 
begun and their proper extension, and the bonds running ten years or 
more to be taken up by the proceeds of returns to the reclamation 
fund, which returns, as the years go on, will increase rapidly in 
amount. 

There is no doubt at all that if these bonds were to be allowed to 
run ten years, the proceeds from the public lands, together with the 
rentals for water furnished through the completed enterprises, would 
quickly create a sinking fund large enough to retire the bonds within 
the time specified. I hope that, while the statute shall provide that 
these bonds are to.be paid out of the reclamation fund, it will be 
drawn in such a way as to secure interest at the lowest rate, and that 
the credit of the United States will be pledged for their redemption. 

I urge consideration of the recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior in his annual report for amendments of the reclamation act, 
proposing other relief for settlers on these projects. 

Respecting the comparatively small timbered areas on the public 
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domain not included in national forests because of their isolation or 
their special value for agricultural or mineral purposes, it is apparent 
from the evils resulting by virtue of the imperfections of existing 
laws for the disposition of timber lands that the acts of June 3, 1878, 
should be repealed and a law enacted for the disposition of the timber 
at public sale, the lands after the removal of the timber to be subject 
to appropriation under the agricultural or mineral land laws. 

What I have said is really an epitome of the recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Interior in respect to the future conservation of 
the public domain in his present annual report. He has given close 
attention to the problem of disposition of these lands under such con- 
ditions as to invite the private capital necessary to their development 
on the one hand, and the maintenance of the restrictions necessary 
to prevent monopoly and abuse from absolute ownership on the other. 
These recommendations are incorporated in bills he has prepared, and 
they are at the disposition of the Congress. I earnestly recommend 
that all the suggestions which he has made with respect to these lands 
shall be embodied in statutes, and, especially, that the withdrawals 
alréady made shall be validated so far as necessary and that the 
authority of the Secretary of the Interior to withdraw lands for the 
purpose of submitting recommendations as to future disposition of 
thern where new legislation is needed shall be made complete and un- 
questioned. 

The forest reserves of the United States, some 190,000,000 acres in 
extent, are under the control of the Department of Agriculture, with 
authority adequate to preserve them and to extend their growth so 
far as that may be practicable. The importance of the maintenance of 
our forests can not be exaggerated. The possibility of a scientific treat- 
ment of forests so that they shall be made te yield a large return in 
timber without really reducing the supply has been demonstrated in 
other countries, and we should work toward the standard set by them 
as far as their methods are applicable to our conditions. 

Upwards of 400,000,000 acres of forest land in this country are in 
private ownership, but only 3 per cent. of it is being treated scientifi- 
cally and with a view to the maintenance of the forests. The part 
played by the forests in the equalization of the supply of water on 
watersheds is a matter of discussion and dispute, but the general 
benefit to be derived by the public from the extension of forest lands 
on watersheds and the promotion of the growth of trees in places that 
are now denuded and that once had great flourishing forests, goes 
without saying. The control to be exercised over private owners in 
their treatment of the forests which they.own is a matter for state 
and not national regulation, because there is nothing in the Constitution 
that authorizes the Federal Government to exercise any control over 
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forests within a State, unless the forests are owned in a proprietary 
way by the Federal Government. 

It has been proposed, and a bill for the purpose passed the Lower 
House in the last Congress, that the National Government appro- 
priate a certain amount each year out of the receipts from the forestry 
business of the Government to institute reforestation at the sources of 
certain navigable streams, to be selected by the Geological Survey, 
with a view to determining the practicability of thus improving and 
protecting the streams for federal purposes. I think a moderate ex- 
penditure for each year for this purpose, for a period of five or ten 
years, would be of the utmost benefit in the development of our forestry 
system. 

I come now to the improvement of the inland waterways. He 
would be blind, indeed, who did not realize that the people of the 
entire West, and especially those of the Mississippi Valley, have been 
aroused to the need there is for the improvement of our inland water- 
ways. The Mississippi River, with the Missouri on the one hand and 
the Ohio on the other, would seem to offer a great natural means of 
interstate transportation and traffic. How far, if properly improved, 
they would relieve the railroads or supplement them in respect to the 
bulkier and cheaper commodities is a matter of conjecture. No enter- 
prise ought to be undertaken the cost of which is not definitely ascer- 
tained and the benefit and advantages of which are not known and 
assured by competent engineers and other authority. When, however, 
a project of a definite character for the improvement of a waterway 
has been developed so that the plans have been drawn, the cost defi- 
nitely estimated, and the traffic which will be accommodated is reason- 
ably probable, I think it is the duty of Congress to undertake the 
project and make provision therefor in the proper appropriation bill. 

One of the projects which answers the description I have given is 
that of introducing dams into the Ohio River from Pittsburg to Cairo, 
so as to maintain at all seasons of the year, by slack water, a depth 
of 9 feet. Upward of seven of these dams have already been con- 
structed and six are under construction, while the total required is 
fifty-four. The remaining cost is known to be $63,000,000. 

It seems to me that in the development of our inland waterways it 
would be wise to begin with this particular project and carry it through 
as rapidly as may be. I assume from reliable information that it 
can be constructed economically in twelve years. 

What has been said of the Ohio River is true in a less complete way 
of the improvement of the upper Mississippi from St. Paul to St. 
Louis, to a constant depth of 6 feet, and of the Missouri, from Kansas 
City to St. Louis, to a constant depth of 6 feet and from St. Louis 
to Cairo to a depth of 8 feet. These projects have been pronounced 
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practical by competent boards of army engineers, their cost has been 
estimated, and there is business which will follow the improvement. 

I recommend, therefore, that the present Congress, in the river and 
harbor bill, make provision for continuing contracts to complete these 
improvements. 

As these improvements are being made, and the traffic encouraged 
by them shows itself of sufficient importance, the improvement of the 
Mississippi beyond Cairo down to the Gulf, which is now going on 
with the maintenance of a-depth of 9 feet everywhere, may be 
changed to another and greater depth if the necessity for it shall ap- 
pear to arise out of the traffic which can be delivered on the river at 
Cairo. 

I am informed that the investigation by the waterways commission 
in Europe shows that the existence of a waterway by no means 
assures traffic unless there is traffic adapted to water carriage at cheap 
rates at one end or the other of the stream. It also appears in Europe 
that the depth of the non-tidal streams is rarely more than 6 feet, and 
never more than 10. But it is certain that enormous quantities of 
merchandise are transported over the rivers and canals in Germany 
and France and England, and it is also certain that the existence of 
such methods of traffic materially affects the rates which the railroads 
charge, and it is the best regulator of those rates that we have, not 
even excepting the governmental regulation through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. For this reason, I hope that this Congress 
will take such steps that it may be called the inaugurator of the new 
system of inland waterways. 

For reasons which it is not necessary here to state, Congress has 
seen fit to order an investigation into the Interior Department and 
the Forest Service of the Agricultural Department. The results of 
that investigation are not needed to determine the value of, and the 
necessity for, the new legislation which I have recommended in re- 
spect to the public lands and in respect to reclamation. I earnestly 
urge that the measures recommended be taken up and disposed of 
promptly, without awaiting the investigation which has been deter- 
mined upon. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


Tue Wuite Howse, January 25, Igro. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State setting out 
reasons why the invitation extended by the Government of Italy to 
that of the United States to participate in two international exposi- 
tions which, in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
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Kingdom of Italy, will be held at Rome and Turin, respectively, in 
1911, should be accepted and provision made by Congress to enable 
the United States fittingly to take part in the expositions. 

Deeming international expositions of the comprehensive character 
of those it is intended to hold in Italy next year to be instructive 
agencies of the industrial development of the world and important 
instrumentalities in the advancement of trade relations, I give my 
cordial approval to the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State and urge upon Congress timely provision in accordance 
therewith. : 

2 WILLIAM’ H. TART. 


[Nore: The letter from the Secretary of State recommended that, in view 
of the Italian Government’s cordial invitation; the unanimity of other Powers 
in accepting same; the Italian Government’s appropriation of $170,000 for repre- 
sentation in the Louisiana Purchase Exposition; the material consideration of 
commercial benefits to be derived; the fact that of Italy’s $923,000,000 world 
trade the United States received in 1907 only twelve per cent; the increasing 
volume of commerce between the two countries, and the excellent transporta- 
tion facilities already existing to carry American goods, an appropriation of 
$130,000 be authorized by Congress to enable the United States fittingly to 
participate in the two expositions at Rome and Turin.] 


Tue Waite House, January 29, 19I0. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I beg to transmit herewith a report made to me by the Secretary 
of War upon the conditions found by him to exist in the island of 
Porto Rico during a visit made at my request. The people of Porto 
Rico, if we may judge by the expressions of the political parties in the 
island, have been anxious to secure amendments to the so-called 
“Foraker law,’ and especially a declaration by Congress making 
those who are now Porto Rican citizens under the Foraker law Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I commend to Congress the consideration of the report of the Secre- 
tary of War and recommend the adoption of his suggestions, which 
have been embodied in a bill amending the so-called “Foraker Act.” 
This bill is at the disposition of Congress. The Secretary suggests 
not an act making all Porto Rican citizens American citizens with or 
without their consent, but an act to provide machinery by which 
Porto Rican citizens who shall make the proper application for citi- 
zenship to a proper court shall become American citizens upon taking 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. After a certain date the 
right to vote and to hold office is to be confined to American citizens, 
and only those American citizens are to enjoy the franchise who can 
satisfy certain educational or property qualifications. At present 
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there is manhood suffrage in the island, and, as a very large percent- 
age of the voters are unable to read or write, the electorate is not one 
which should be intrusted with the government. It is much better 
in the interests of the people of the island that the suffrage should be 
limited by an educational and property qualification. 

I do not comment on the other changes in the laws recommended 
by the Secretary, because he sufficiently discusses them, and his argu- 
ments need no addition from me. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Nete: This Message was accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
War, in which he submitted to the President, as the fruits of his visit to Porto 
Rico, the following observations and recommendations: 

First—There is a general and almost universal desire and demand of all 
classes, interests, and political parties for American citizenship for the people 
of Porto Rico collectively. However, many men, both Americans and natives, 
of such education, character, and general knowledge of the affairs of the island 
as to make their judgment valuable, are of the opinion that, owing to the pre- 
ponderance of illiterate persons and the tendency to boss rule, such a system 
would be disastrous to the health and economic and political welfare of the 
island, would jeopardize investments, retard healthy development, would even- 
tuate in the enforced withdrawal by the United States of powers too hastily 
granted, and would therefore set back the realization of local self-government. 
For these reasons, the Secretary of War recommended that provision be made 
for admitting at any time citizens of Porto Rico to citizenship in the United 
States, upon application to the courts and upon swearing allegiance, with the 
condition that after a reasonable period no one except a citizen of the United 
States shall hold an elective or appointive office, and with the further condition 
that after the next general election no one may vote except those who are 
citizens of the United States and are able to read and write, or who own, 
directly or through a firm, taxable property, or can produce to the registration 
officials tax receipts of any kind not more than six months old. 

Second —tThere is a general and insistent demand for an elective Senate. 
Owing to the same considerations which figured in the citizenship question— 
namely, the prevailing illiteracy and the tendency to vote at the behest of bosses 
and employers—the Secretary recommends only a partial assent to this demand, 
in the shape of a senate of thirteen members, five to be elective and eight to 
be appointed by the President of the United States, which would be regarded, he 
believes, as a step toward a grant of larger political power. 

Third.—Owing to lack of discipline among subordinate executives, the Sec- 
retary recommends increasing the power of the governor over department heads. 

Fourth—Elections every two years being regarded as unnecessary and ex- 
pensive, the Secretary recommends changing to an election every four years. 

Fifth—tThe sanitary conditions being unsatisfactory, the Secretary recom- 
mends the appropriation of $200,000 by Congress for the purpose of initiating 
a campaign against the anemia among the Porto Ricans caused by the hook- 
worm. 

Sixth—Individual holdings of sugar land being limited to 500 acres and it 
being impossible profitably to operate the essential expensive machinery to treat 
the product of so limited a territory, the Secretary recommends that the organic 
law be changed so as to permit an individual to hold 5,000 acres.] 
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THe Wuite House, February 7, 1910. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: . 


I submit herewith copy of a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury inclosing a memorandum and letter from the Director of the 
Mint relative to a modification of the deviations now allowed by law 
from the standard weight of the silver coins of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury approves of the suggestion of the 
Director of the Mint, and it is recommended by both that section 
3536 of the Revised Statutes be amended by striking out the following 
words: : 


And in weighing a large number of pieces together, when delivered 
by the coiner to the superintendent, and by the superintendent to the 
depositor, the deviations from the standard weight shall not exceed 
two-hundredths of an ounce in one thousand dollars, half-dollars, or 
quarter-dollars, and one-hundredth of an ounce in one thousand dimes. 


From the memorandum prepared by the Director of the Mint it is 
apparent that a saving in the manufacture of subsidiary silver coin 
would be effected by amending section 3536 of the Revised Statutes 
as proposed, and I recommend that favorable action be taken by the 


Congress. 
WILLIAM (He TART. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a letter from the Director of the 
Mint to the effect that as the present law provides that individual half dollars, 
quarter dollars, and dimes may deviate 1.5 grains from standard weight, 1,000 
of these coins might weigh 1,500 grains below standard and yet, as individual 
coins, be acceptable; whereas, under the law governing deliveries of coins in 
quantities, 1,000 half dollars or quarter dollars must be so mixed that the devia- 
tion from standard shall be only 9.6 grains, the greatest deviation allowable in 
dimes being only 4.8 grains per 1,000. To comply with this requirement each 
half dollar and quarter dollar must be weighed thrice, once by hand and twice 
by machinery, and then mingled so as not to exceed the maximum deviation. 
By dispensing with unnecessary weighing and mixing, the Government could 
decrease its annual expenditure by $30,000 at least, the Director of the Mint 
concludes. ] 


Tue Wuite House, February 21, 1910. 


To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State 
transmitting a report on the International Opium Commission and on 
the opium problem as seen within the United States and its posses- 
sions, prepared by Mr. Hamilton Wright on behalf of the American 
delegates to the said commission, held at Shanghai in February, 1909. 
In reference to this report the Secretary of State makes certain rec- 
ommendations regarding an appropriation and other legislative action, 


\ 
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which I commend to the Congress with my approval and the request 
that action should be taken accordingly. 


WILLIAM -H. TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a letter to the President from 
the Secretary of State in which the latter recommended that the Congress 
appropriate $25,000 for purposes of international conference and investigation 
as to the opium evil, and that the act regulating drug traffic in the District of 
Columbia be applied and extended to United States consular districts and fed- 
eral judicial jurisdiction in China. With his letter the Secretary transmitted 
to the President the report mentioned. ; 

The report observes that though the United States had steadily opposed the 
Far Eastern traffic in opium by treaties prohibiting Americans from engaging 
therein, yet by the admission of so-called medicinal opium it had unwittingly 
assisted the enormous growth in the manufacture of morphia; so that, despite 
State and municipal laws, these opium products, together with the newly dis- 
covered drug cocaine, set their noxious tentacles upon rapidly increasing num- 
bers of people of all social ranks, producing abnormal criminality and unusual 
forms of violence. Citing the beneficial operation of the act of February, 1909, 
prohibiting the importation of other than medicinal opium, the report recom- 
mended that the triangle be completed by (a) acts (of which it submitted drafts) 
to govern interstate traffic in habit-forming drugs, and (b) an internal revenue 
law taxing out of existence manufacturers of opium products for other than 
medicinal use. 

The results effected by the International Opium Commission were an agree- 
ment to suppress as effectually as possible opium smoking in China, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Japan, Holland, Portugal, Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Siafn, and Persia, besides the United States; an agreement to adopt 
reasonable measures to prevent shipment of morphia from their ports to ports 
of countries which prohibit entry; an agreement that opium resorts in foreign 
concessions or settlements in China should be closed; and an agreement that 
each should apply its pharmacy laws to its consular districts in China.] 


Tue Wuite House, February 25, I9ro. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I wish to bring to the attention of the Congress the urgent need of 
legislation for the improvement of the personnel of the navy. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the future of our navy will be 
seriously compromised unless the ages of our senior officers are 
materially reduced, and opportunity is given thereby for experience 
and training for battle ship and fleet commands. 

Under our present system the average age of captains is 55 years 
and of rear-admirals 60} years. 

This is the direct result of an absurd system which allows nearly 
all officers, provided they retain their health, to pass through the 
various grades and retire as rear-admirals. 

The greater number of our older commanding officers have had 
inadequate experience in command, Experience in command of a 
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large vessel in the battle fleet is essential to the command of a divi- 
sion or squadron of the fleet, and preliminary training in flag-officers’ 
duties is necessary before succeeding to the chief command of a 
fleet. We are now training officers in command of battle ships and 
armored cruisers many of whom can not serve as flag officers on 
account of their short time on the active list after reaching that grade. 

The line ef the navy is in an abnormal condition, the result of past 
legislation. 

There is still a “hump” in the flag and command grades, there is 
a great deficiency of officers of suitable ages for the intermediate 
grades, there is the beginning of a new “hump” in the lower grades, 
and the total of all the grades is very considerably short of the re- 
quirements of the service. 

The Congress in 1903 authorized an increase in the number of 
midshipmen at the Naval Academy, without increasing correspond- 
ingly the grades of officers, and the result is now a large “hump” 
near the bottom of the list, due to the large classes graduated since 
that date. Unless legislation relieves the situation, these young 
officers will have little promotion for many years to come. From now 
on about 160 officers per year will enter the junior lieutenants’ 
grade, and, under existing law, but 40 a year will be promoted out 
of it; so that that grade will increase out of proportion to the others. 

The following table shows the ages of the oldest and youngest, and 
the average ages of the flag officers of different grades and captains in 
the English, French, German, Italian, Austrian, and United States 
navies at the present time (about Jan. 1, 1910): 
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The average ages of rear-admirals of different countries, about 
January 1, 1910, were thus as follows: 


Years 
JAPawne ser psi sors. Ra ees oc iaaj so 21 5-5 hilo a eT 50 
Germans cliiccii.s cui aie ne ENN he dic se Scien Nets ree ete ST 
BESTEST eae oop epee eet Ee Sod ca ae Ree PA tek rel Sen 53 
Han bi o F:h0 WERENT MTSE od. 28.4 MIR ea EIT eae aa th eke ee se Oia 55 
Italian cise: Sacksie ae lee ctoeca Sno oe Dace eee ae ane ee 56 
FEPOTiGh bs cscs caves. Asectarcneastevale cle ataceie tte os oe aeti oge Tere oN Aaearee 50 
AAMeTICATI THis ok Ge GTR bso © Rin EO IIe CES 60.5 


The effect of the proposed measure would be to promote our 
officers to the grade of rear-admiral at an average age of 54 to 55, 
and to make the average of all the rear-admirals about 58. 

The average ages of captains about January I, 1910, were (from 
the same table) as follows: 


Years 
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The effect of the proposed measure would be to promote officers to 
the grade of captain at an average age of 46 or 47, and to make the 
average age of all the captains about 50. 

The ages for rear-admirals and captains produced by the proposed 
measure are not young enough, in my opinion, for the arduous duties 
of the modern vessels of war and for the best success in a fleet engage- 
ment, should war come, but they are a decided improvement. To 
reduce the ages still further would not increase the cost; but for 
other reasons I am unwilling to advocate any further reduction at the 
present time. 

The creating of higher ranking flag officers is a military necessity. 
Through custom and tradition, at a time when the service was small, 
grades higher than that of rear-admiral were regarded as rewards of 
merit for exceptional war service. The size of the fleet now demands 
two grades above that of rear-admiral, which still would not compare 
with the grades to be found in foreign services. The customary naval 
_ grades are admiral of the fleet (grand admiral), admiral, vice-admiral, 
rear-admiral. Foreign fleets are commanded by admirals and vice- 
admirals. In international council, or in combined operations, the 
American admiral, whatever the importance of his command, must 
assume the junior position. In our Atlantic fleet there are now four 
rear-admirals, There should be an admiral in command, a vice- 
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admiral for the second squadron, and a rear-admiral for each of the 
other two divisions. 

Considerations of proper military efficiency, as well as a due sense 
of national dignity, and self-respect, as befitting this great nation, 
urge that the existing situation shall cease. 

The Secretary of the Navy has prepared a tentative bill for reor- 
ganizing the personnel of the navy, which is at the disposition of the 
Congress should it be desired. This proposed plan for relief meets 
with my hearty approval. 


OUTLINE OF PROPOSED MEASURE. 


The personnel of officers and men is based on the tonnage of effect- 
ive ships. Increases or decreases of ships, due to authorization by 
Congress, or to sale or other disposal, will increase or decrease the 
personnel in a fixed proportion. In time, though, the increases in 
new tonnage will be offset by old ships struck from the list. Adequate 
provisions are made to guard against sudden fluctuations in the 
personnel. 

The ratio provided is 100 men and 5 line officers and midshipmen 
for every 2,000 tons of ships, including ships authorized and building, 
the principle being followed that it takes as long to train the midship- 
men and enlist and train the men as it does to build the ships. 

With 1,200,000 tons of ships, as now authorized, the ultimate 
personnel would reach 3,000 line officers and midshipmen and 60,000 
enlisted men; but under the measure as drawn, the full authorized 
strength of officers and men can not be reached for a number of 
years to come; nor, in any case, except with the approval of the 
Congress year by year. 

The officers, as now, are to be drawn from the Naval Academy, 
with certain additions from the ranks, as authorized by existing 
law ; but it is not proposed to increase the present size of the Naval 
Academy classes, and it is estimated that, under present conditions, 
it will take about eight years for the full strength of officers to be 
reached. 

As regards the men, the present authorized strength is 44,500. 
The current estimates provide for 47,500, which estimates are not 
to be altered. In future years, if approved by the Congress, the 
number can be brought up gradually to the proportion required for 
the actual ships, the present measure not authorizing any increase. 

After the grades of officers assume the fixed proportions set for 
them there will be an excess in the upper grades due to promotion 
for length of ‘service. 

Each July 1 a board of high ranking officers recommends sufficient 
retirements to reduce such excess. 
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The rate of pay for such retired officers will depend on length of 
service. After eighteen years they would get about one-fourth pay, 
after twenty years about one-third pay, after twenty-four years about 
one-half pay, and after thirty years three-fourths pay. 

The method of retirement is an important part of the proposed 
plan. At present too many officers reach the highest grade and 
retire with the rank of senior rear-admiral without adequate return 
to the Government. 

The present personnel law of 1899 has been in operation eleven 
years. In that time 304 officers have retired from age, length of 
service, or by operation of the law. In the next eleven years, if the 
proposed measure becomes operative, there will be about 138 retire- 
ments from the same causes, at a cost of less than cne-half the 
former 304. 

The lengths of service proposed for line officers in the various 
grades will bring promotion, at the latest, at the ages set forth fol- 
lowing: 


PAG eCAL CNEDY. 2-5 ccc cae Salsas atelier ae alee ee eee 18 
BaSiet oh. ae su Stien wc cecce aR eae en ose So eee 22 
Exeutenant (junior erade) 22. <- Soc sa. wae nas cee 25 
Dientenant 25 a6 Sede pots Sold dos gan coe wore ee 28 
Licutenant-commantdler . 722... a... sce een See eas tee eee 36 
Commander )c48 cat fee is oko ee eee 42 
Captain 262350. Secs oy sees A eae ee eee 47 
Rearadiitral ods con sei a oe saint oo oe ene 55 


The Staff Corps are put on the same basis as the line, as nearly as 
the requirements of the different corps will permit. 


EXPENSE OF PROPOSED MEASURE. 


In drawing up the measure which I have approved, a prime con- 
sideration was that there was to be no immediate increase in expense, 
nor, except for authorized increases in ships, any eventual increase. 

On the basis of tonnage, any increase in both officers and men 
must be authorized each year by Congress when it authorizes ships. 

The saving in this measure is principally in the retired list of the 
line. Under the present law and that which preceded it most retire- 
ments were from the higher grades at the higher rates of pay. Under 
the proposed plan, with the exception of the captains already due 
for promotion to the grade of rear-admiral, no increase of rank is 
allowed on retirement, and retirements will be distributed along the 
grades at rates of pay which depend on length of service. 

Finally, I wish to emphasize to the Congress that this measure is 
intended primarily to reduce the ages of the officers in the senior 
grades of the line of the navy and to secure more efficient captains 
and flag officers. 
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Incidentally, it is intended to increase the efficiency of the staff 
corps by providing some measure of compulsory retirement for them 
and some increases which are necessary. 

While it might be possible to include improvement in some other 
minor details of the line and staff corps, these matters are not directly 
concerned with improving the military efficiency of the fleet; and I 
deem it best not to complicate the desired improvement by Gai roeht: 
cing them at this time. 

The wisdom of the Congress, urged by the overwhelming voice of 
the people of our country, has provided us with ships of the best 
quality. It is necessary that our personnel of officers match these 
superb vessels if the navy is to be at the efficiency which is vitally 
necessary for its chief purpose and only reason for existence. 

I earnestly urge upon the Congress the passage of suitable per- 
sonnel legislation. 

WILLIAM H,. TAFT, 


Tue Wuite House, February 28, roto. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Civil Service Com- 
mission submitting draft of proposed legislation providing that any 
member of the United States Civil Service Commission, or any officer, 
examiner, clerk, employee, or other representative thereof lawfully 
detailed to investigate frauds or attempts to defraud the Government, 
or any irregularity or misconduct of any officer or agent of the United 
States, shall have authority to administer an oath to any witness 
attending to testify or depose in the course of such investigation. 

The proposed legislation has my hearty approval and I commend 
it to the careful consideration of the Congress. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


THE Wuire House, February 28, r9ro. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, reports 
rendered in connection with the investigation to determine the extent 
and value of the coal deposits in and under the segregated coal lands 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations in Oklahoma, which investi- 
gation has been made, under the direction of the Department of the 
Interior, pursuant to the act of June 21, 1906, which provides in part 
as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to make practical and exhaustive investigation of the character, extent, 
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and value of the coal deposits in and under the segregated coal lands 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, in Indian Territory; and the 
expense thereof, not exceeding the sum of fifty thousand dollars, shall 
be paid out of the funds of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations in the 
Treasury of the United States: Provided, That any and all informa- 
tion obtained under the provisions of this act shall be available at all 
times for the use of the Congress and its committees. 


There are also inclosed memorials of the Choctaw Nation protesting 
against the payment of the expenses of this investigation from the 
tribal funds, and requesting the United States to purchase the surplus 
and undivided property of the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by letters and memoranda detailing 
the progress of the investigation into the character, extent and value of the 
coal deposits in and under the segregated coal lands of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations in Indian Territory. The salient features of the report 
were that the acreage of workable coal was found to be, on unleased lands, 
188,824 acres, and on leased lands, 82,129 acres, with a value, according to the 
Government’s mining expert, of about $12,319,039. The Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey estimated the value of the land in three different ways: (1) By 
mining the coal upon the same royalty basis and assuming that the annual 
production remained the same, it would take 666 years to exhaust the deposits 
and about $160,000,000 would be earned. 

(2) By selling the land in tracts for immediate exploitation, the Director 
believed the Indians could obtain about $26,000,000. 

(3) By purchasing the land and permitting it to be mined by other parties 
upon a royalty basis of 8 cents per ton, the Government could procure an 
annual income of $240,000. After deducting $40,000 for administrative ex- 
penses, the remaining $200,000 annual royalty would be applicable partly as 
interest on the bonds, by which, presumably, the necessary purchase price 
would be obtained, and partly as amortization. The latter item, however, be- 
cause of the great length of time required to exhaust the coal, the Director 
considers negligtble. Figuring upon this basis, the Geological Survey values the 
land at from $5,000,000 to $6,600,000.] 


‘ Tue Wuite House, March I4, I9IO. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a report 
of the International Waterways Commission, dated January 8, 1910, 
on the regulation of Lake Erie, together with the appendix, tables, 
and plates. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a report from the International 
Waterways Commission on the proposed erection at or near Buffalo of a sub- 
merged weir and sluice gates to regulate the depth of Lake Erie- by controlling 
the outflow. The Report concluded as follows:— 
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“The advantages of regulating Lake Erie are that the low-water stages of 
Lake Erie will be raised about 1 foot; that of Lake St. Clair will be raised 
about 0.61 foot; and that of Lake Michigan-Huron about 0.27 foot, without 
in any case increasing the high-water stage. The disadvantages are that the 
oscillations in Lake Ontario are increased about 5% inches, and low water is 
made lower by about 44 inches; that the depth in the St. Lawrence canals will 
be diminished by about 7.66 inches; that the city of Buffalo and its southerly 
suburbs will suffer by increased damage from floods, and from a postponement 
of the date of opening navigation in the spring. In weighing these advantages 
and disadvantages, it is to be remembered that the persons who are to benefit 
by the former are not identical with those who are to suffer from the latter. 
As the matter stands it involves the question of damages to vested rights, which 
in this case is peculiarly intricate. It is our opinion that the advantages are 
not of such overwhelming character as to justify the two governments in enter- 
ing upon that vexatious question, and we therefore recommend that the “ regu- 
lation” of Lake Erie be not undertaken, meaning thereby the most complete 
practicable regulation such as can be secured by a dam and sluice gates located 
at or near Buffalo,’] 


THe Wuite Houses, March 15, rozo. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


By the terms of section 1963, United States Revised Statutes, the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor is directed, at the expiration of 
the lease which gives the North American Commercial Company the 
right to engage in taking fur seals on the islands of St. Paul and St. 
George, to enter into a new lease covering the same purpose for a 
period of twenty years. The present lease will expire on the 30th of 
April, 1910, and it is important to determine whether or not changed 
conditions call for a modification of the policy which has so far been 
followed. . 

The Secretary of State and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
unite in recommending a radical change of ‘this policy. It appears 
that the seal herds on the islands named have been reduced to such 
an extent that their early extinction must be looked for unless 
measures for their preservation be adopted. A herd numbering 
375,000 twelve years ago is now reduced to 134,000, and it is esti- 
mated that the breeding seals have been reduced in the same period 
of time from 130,000 to 56,000. The rapid depletion of these herds 
is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the practice of pelagic sealing, which 
prevails in spite of the constant and earnest efforts on the part of 
this Government to have it discontinued. 

The policy which the United States has. adopted with respect to 
the killing of seals on the islands is not believed to have had a sub- 
stantial effect upon the reduction of the herd. But the discontinu- 
ance of this policy is recommended in order that the United States 
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may be free to deal with the general question in its negotiations with 
foreign countries. To that end it is recommended that the leasing 
system be abandoned for the present, and that the Government take 
over entire control of the islands, including the inhabitants and the 
seal herds. The objection which has heretofore been made to this 
policy, upon the ground that the Government would engage in private 
business, has been deprived of practical force. The herds have been 
reduced to such an extent that the question of profit has become a 
mere incident, and the controlling question has become one of 
conservation. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the provision for a renewal of 
the lease be repealed, and that instead a law be enacted to authorize 
the Department of Commerce and Labor to take charge of the islands, 
with authority to protect the inhabitants substantially as has been 
done in the past, and to control the seal herds as far as present con- 
ditions admit of, pending negotiations with foreign countries looking 
to the discontinuance of pelagic sealing. If this result can be 
obtained, as is confidently believed, there is every prospect that the 
seal herds will not only be preserved but will increase, so as to make 
them a source of permanent income. 

A draft of a bill covering this matter has been prepared by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, and upon request will be sub- 
mitted to the appropriate committees. 


WILLIAM H.-TAFT, 


Tue WHITE House, March 25, 1910. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I lay before the Congress herewith a report submitted by the com- 
mission which visited Liberia in pursuance of the provisions of the 
deficiency act of March 4, 1909, “ to investigate the interests of the 
United States and its citizens in the Republic of Liberia, with the 
consent of the authorities of said Republic.” 

This report is accompanied by a communication of the Secretary 
of State reciting the conditions under which the Liberian common- 
wealth was founded through the efforts of the Government of the 
United States and American citizens, and commenting on the recom- 
mendations of the commission touching the course to be pursued by 
this Government in aid of Liberia at this juncture of stress and need. 
I cordially concur in the views of the Secretary of State and trust 
that the policy of the United States toward Liberia will be so shaped 
as to fulfill our national duty to the Liberian people who, by the 
efforts of this Government and through the material enterprise of 
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American citizens, were established on the African coast and set on 


the pathway to sovereign statehood. 
WILLIAM H,. TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
State in which, regarding the report of the Liberian Commission, he made the 
following recommendations :— 

(1) That, in view of the inability of Liberia to cope with foreign powers 
in boundary disputes, that the United States secure by treaty power of attorney 
to represent the Republic in international matters. 

(2) That a system of internal revenue administration similar to that in 
-force at Santo Domingo be established and that the agencies controlling same 
be also given power over the internal finances of the Republic. 

(3) That, as a vital concomitant of any real settlement of boundary ques- 
tions the United States aid Liberia to drill and organize an adequate con- 
stabulary. ; 

(4) That the United States maintain a research station to advise Liberia 
as to agriculture and other resources and as to hygiene and sanitation. 

(5) That the United States establish a coaling station in Liberia.] 


THE WHiteE House, March 28, 1910. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In my annual message in discussing the tariff act of August 5, 1909, 
I referred to the maximum and minimum clause and discussed the 
power reposed in the President in that clause, and expressed the 
opinion that it would enable the President and the State Department, 
through friendly negotiations, to secure the elimination from the laws 
and the practice under them in any foreign country of that which is 
unduly discriminatory against the United States. I am glad to say 
that negotiations under that clause are now substantially completed 
with all the nations of the world with results that are satisfactory ; and 
I come now to the further functions of the Tariff Board appointed by 
virtue of the power given the President in the maximum and minimum 
clause. Upon the subject of this Tariff Board I used the following 
language: 

The new tariff law enables me to appoint a tariff board to assist me 
in connection with the Department of “State in the administration of 
the minimum and maximum clause of the act and also to assist officers 
of the Government in the administration of the entire law. An exam- 
ination of the law and an understanding of the nature of the facts 
which should be considered in discharging the functions imposed upon 
the Executive show that I have the power to direct the Tariff Board 
to make a comprehensive glossary and encyclopedia of the terms used 
and articles embraced in the tariff law, and to secure information as 
to the cost of production of such goods in this country and the cost 
of their production in foreign countries. I have therefore appointed 
a Tariff Board consisting of three members and have directed them 
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to perform all the duties above described. This work will perhaps 
take two or three years, and I ask from Congress a continuing annual 
appropriation equal to that already made for its prosecution. I believe 
that the work of this board will be of prime utility and importance 
whenever Congress shall deem it wise again to readjust the customs 
duties. If the facts secured by the Tariff Board are of such a char- 
acter as to show generally that the rates of duties imposed by the 
present tariff law are excessive under the principles of protection as 
described in the platform of the successful party at the late election, 
I shall not hesitate to invite the attention of Congress to this fact and 
to the necessity for action predicated thereon. Nothing, however, 
halts business and interferes with the course of prosperity so much 
as the threatened revision of the tariff, and until the facts are at hand, 
after careful and deliberate investigation, upon which such revision 
can properly be undertaken, it seems to me unwise to attempt it. The 
amount of misinformation that creeps into arguments pro and con in 
respect to tariff rates is such as to require the kind of investigation 
that I have directed the Tariff Board to make, an investigation under- 
taken by it wholly without respect to the effect which the facts may 
have in calling for a readjustment of the rates of duty. 


Upon consulting the members of the Tariff Board I find that to carry 
out the purpose announced in my annual message it will be necessary 
to have an appropriation by the Congress, immediately available, for 
the current and the next fiscal year, of $250,000, and I respectfully urge 
upon Congress this appropriation. I have directed the Secretary of 
the Treasury to submit an estimate of the same in the statutory method. 
The statement of the chairman of the Tariff Board, showing the neces- 
sity for the amount asked, is herewith submitted. : 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


Tue Waite Howse, April 9, r9ro. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith communications to me from the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, the Commissioner of Fisheries, and Dr. H. R. 
Gaylord, Director of the New York State Cancer Laboratory, in 
respect to the necessity for an active investigation into the subject of 
cancer in fishes, and I respectfully request an appropriation of $50,000 
for the purpose of erecting one or more laboratories at suitable places 
and to provide for the proper personnel and maintenance of these 
laboratories. Were there a bureau of public health such as I have 
already recommended, the matter could be taken up by that bureau, 
and if in the wisdom of the Congress it should be provided in the near 
future, all such instrumentalities as that for which appropriation is 
here recommended may be placed in that bureau as the proper place 
for research in respect of human diseases. 
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I have directed the Secretary of Commerce and Labor and the 
Secretary of the Treasury to forward an estimate for the appropria- 
tion here recommended, in accordance with the procedure provided 
by law. 

The very great importance of pursuing the investigation into the 
cause of cancer can not be brought home to the Congress or to the 
public more acutely than by inviting attention to the memorandum of 
Doctor Gaylord herewith. Progress in the prevention and treatment 
of human diseases has been marvelously aided by an investigation into 
the same disease in those of the lower animals which are subject to it, 
and we have every reason to believe that a close investigation into the 
subject of cancer in fishes, which are frequently swept away by an 
epidemic of it, may give us light upon this dreadful human scourge. 


WIELTAM 2413.) EAE: 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a report from Dr. H. R. Gaylord, 
Director of the New York State Cancer Laboratory, in which he stated that: 

“One woman out of every eight, beyond the age of 45, dies of cancer, and 
the mortality among men is only somewhat less. This terrible disease has in- 
- creased of late years in all civilized countries. In the United States from 9 
deaths per 100,000 of population in 1850 it had risen in 1900 to 43 deaths per 
100,000. In the registration area of this country in 1906 it was 70 per 100,000. 
This astonishing increase has raised the deaths from this cause so that now 
approximately half as many die of cancer as of tuberculosis. 

“The cause of cancer is not yet known. Domestic animals of various sorts 
are subject to the disease. 

“Cancer in man is most prevalent in the well wooded, well watered, and 
mountainous regions or in poorly drained areas with alluvial soil. These facts 
have attracted the attention of scientists to the possible prevalence of cancer 
in fish. We now know that fish are subject to various types of cancer, certain 
varieties being subject to epidemics of cancer. It is an astonishing coincidence 
that the distribution of those varieties of fish which are subject to cancer epi- 
demics and the concentration of cancer in man in this country are almost 

identical. A map of one might well be taken as a map of the other. 
“An investigation of the conditions obtaining among fish offers the best 
opportunity for determining the conditions under which cancer is spontaneously 
acquired, and it is believed that a careful study of these conditions will not 
only enable us to eliminate the disease from among fish but to gain informa- 
tion of an invaluable character for humanity.” ] 


Tue Waite House, April 15, roro. 
To the House of Representatives: 
On March 4, 1910, your honorable body adopted the following 
resolution : : 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested, if 
not incompatible with the public interest, to furnish the House of 
Representatives the following information: 
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First. Why is not the appropriation for the construction of a gun- 
boat on the Great Lakes, contained in the naval appropriation act of 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, expended? 

Second. What steps, if any, have been taken by the United States 
Government to remove the obstacles that prevented the construction 
of this vessel? 


In answer, I beg to transmit herewith a communication from the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the effect that when Congress authorized the construction of a 
gunboat on the Great Lakes, the Navy Department requested an opinion from 
the State Department as to whether or not, under the terms of the Rush- 
Bagot convention of 1817, the department was justified in proceeding with the 
construction as authorized. The reply was that such construction would be a 
violation of the terms of the treaty.] 


Tue Wuite House, April 29, 19I0. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I forward herewith a letter from the Secretary of War inclosing 
the report of a board of officers of the army and the navy, appointed 
by him to consider the subject of the defenses of the Panama Canal. 
It is the right and the duty of the United States to defend the work 
upon which it is expending such enormous sums. An adequate 
defense requires suitable fortifications near the approaches to the — 
termini. 

It was not practicable to submit plans and estimates for the forti- 
fications of the canal at the time when the estimates for annual canal 
construction were sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, because it 
was necessary. for the board of officers to visit the Isthmus before 
deciding the place and extent and cost of the fortifications needed. 
The formal estimates for appropriations for the fortifications have 
now been submitted through the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
manner required by law. . 

In the act providing “for the construction of a canal connecting the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans,” approved June 28, 1902 
(the Spooner Act), it is stated that “The President * * * shall 
also cause to be constructed such safe and commodious harbors at the 
termini of said canal, and make such provisions for the defense as may 
be necessary for the safety and protection of said canal and harbors.” 
This act indicates that it is the intention of Congress to provide for 
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the defenses of the canal by appropriations made in the same acts which 
appropriate moneys for its construction. 

The letter of the Secretary of War gives the reasons for submitting 
the present preliminary report of the board of officers, and for recom- 
mending that the Congress take action upon the subject of the report 
at its present session. I concur in these reasons, and I am of the opin- 
ion that such works as may be erected for the defense of the canal 
should be completed, occupied, and ready for operation at the time 
that the canal itself shall be completed and opened to the passage of 
vessels. I am encouraged to believe that this date will certainly not 
be later than the one which has hereto been fixed, namely, January 
I, IQIS. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a report from the military board 
commissioned to report on fortifications for the termini and the course of the 
Panama Canal, in which $14,104,203 was estimated as the cost of defenses for 
the termini, and any estimate as to the cost of inland defenses was deferred 
until the board could obtain information regarding the availability and price 
of the necessary land.. Congress was urged to make an appropriation for im- 
mediate use of at least $4,000,000, so the work might commence during 1910, 
thus allowing the trained canal workers with their machinery to assist in the 
work of construction.] 


THE WuiteE House, May 9, roro. 
To the House of Representatives: 
On April 14th your House adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to 
inform the House, if not incompatible with the public interest, what 
facts, if any, now exist which make inexpedient a thorough examina- 
tion at this time by the House of Representatives of the frauds in the 
customs service mentioned by the President in his annual message to 
the Congress at this session. 


I beg herewith to enclose a joint. report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Attorney-General showing exactly what has been 
done by them and by their subordinates and the present state of 
fact in the matter of the investigation of the frauds in the customs 
service mentioned by me in my annual message. 

This report shows that the executive investigation and the investi- 
gation by the grand jury for the purpose of bringing the guilty 
persons to justice are not yet complete. The danger of granting 
immunity by a congressional investigation, while the executive and 
grand jury investigations and trials are proceeding is still a serious 
one. This is sufficiently illustrated by the case of Charles R. Heike, 
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referred to in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Attorney-General. Heike is the secretary of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, and is the highest official of the company said to be 
implicated in the frauds, except its late president, H. O. Havemeyer, 
who died two weeks after the first discovery of the frauds. In the 
investigation before the grand jury as to whether the American 
Refining Company is now a party to an illegal combination under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act, Heike was summoned officially, as the 
secretary of the refining company, to produce certain documents 
and furnish certain information respecting the inquiry under the 
antitrust law. In the trial of the indictment found against him 
for complicity in the frauds on the revenue effected by the false 
weighing of sugar, he filed a special plea in bar claiming immunity 
from the prosecution of the indictment by reason of his evidence 
before the grand jury in the antitrust case. His plea was overruled 
in the circuit court, but the question was carried to the Supreme 
Court, which refused to pass on it because not properly before the 
court now, leaving it still to be raised in the event of a conviction, 
upon appeal from the judgment of the circuit court. 

The investigation into, and prosecution of, the frauds in the weigh- 
ers’ office are now nearly complete, though there are a number of 
indictments yet untried. The executive and judicial investigations 
into the frauds in the appraiser’s office, however, are still proceeding. 
It will take a considerable time to complete them. It may be added 
that the character of the investigations into the weighers’ and ap- - 
praiser’s offices is such that a congressional committee would have to 
wait upon such an expert search as is now proceeding to make clear 
the frauds. The grand jury investigation into the charge of country- 
wide monopoly against the refining company is being pressed with 
vigor; but the evidence is so voluminous and widespread that it is 
necessarily slow. 

The primary duty with respect to frauds in the executive service 
falls upon the Executive to direct proper executive investigation, 
and upon the discovery of fraud and crime to direct judicial investi- 
gation for the purpose of recovering what is due the Government and 
of bringing to justice the guilty persons. It is further the duty of 
the Executive to make such executive changes in the service, both by 
removal of inefficient civil servants and by changes in official methods, 
as will render a recurrence of fraud less possible. The necessity for 
congressional investigation arises, first, when executive investigation — 
is either not in good faith, or is lacking in vigor, and, second, when 
additional legislation is needed to provide new safeguards to prevent 
a recurrence of the frauds. A further advantage of congressional 
investigation is that it may hold up to just public condemnation 
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many persons whose neglect of duty or whose ignoring of the public 
weal for political or other purpose, may have made such frauds 
possible, without subjecting them to criminal liability and conviction. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney- 
General shows beyond question the utmost vigor and effectiveness in 
the investigation and prosecution up to this time of the frauds devel- 
oped in the customs service and the achieving of exceptional results, 
as well in the collection of moneys of which the Government has been 
defrauded as in the apprehension, indictment, and punishment of 
participants in the frauds, and in the thorough reformation of the cus- 
toms service with a view to a prevention of the recurrence of such 
frauds in the future. 

A congressional investigation at this time would embarrass the 
executive department in the continuance and completion of the inves- 
tigation of the appraiser’s and other offices of the customs service. 
As soon as these investigations by the Executive and the grand jury 
are at an end I shall bring the fact to the knowledge of Congress. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Nore: The joint report by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney- 
General relates that as the consequence of the discovery in November, 1907, at 
the port of New York, of a secret spring by which sugar was underweighed 
and the Government cheated out of dues, an investigation was undertaken by the 
Customs officials, together with the local United States District Attorney, into 
the business of all importers. Systematic corruption and equitable division of 
the spoils were discovered, involving all ranks from highest to lowest. The 
method was for the importer to retain half of the profit obtained by under- 
weighing and to apportion the other half (which averaged $200 per ship) among 
the Government employees. Four men who actually applied the secret spring 
to the scales and their dock superintendent were convicted. 

The sugar importers practised this fraud ona larger scale than the others. The 
chief offender was the American Sugar Refining Company, the so-called trust, 
which was completely and minutely run by H. O. Havemeyer, its president, whose 
death forestalled the Government prosecutors. Mr. Taft has related the prog- 
ress of the prosecution of Havemeyer’s chief assistant, Heike. The company’s 
cashier escaped through the disagreement of a jury. This American Sugar 
Refining Company was also indicted by the Government for crimes in violation 
of the Anti-Trust Law. The company having resisted subpcenas, and defended 
such resistance on technical grounds, they were ordered by Judge Lacombe to 
comply with same; having declined to obey, they were found in contempt and 
fined $500, and were at the same time informed that subpcenas would issue hourly 
and fines be imposed as frequently unless they complied. The company yielded. 
The prosecution under the Anti-Trust Law was (May, 1910) awaiting hearing 
in the Supreme Court. 

The investigations and prosecutions having extended to all the other sugar 
importing companies, the Government procured the restitution of the following 
sums: American Sugar Refining Company, $2,135,486.32; Arbuckle Brothers, 
$605,573.19; National Sugar Refining Company, $604,304.37; and negotiations 
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were (May, 1910) pending for the restitution by the Federal Sugar Refining 
Company of $106,123.15. 

The discovery of smaller frauds systematically committed by importers of 
Mediterranean products and dress goods, with the connivance of corrupt officials 
in all ranks from chief clerk of the surveyor’s department down to the assistant 
weighers engaged in the actual weighing, led to the indictment of twenty-four 
importers, five assistant weighers, a former Government weigher, a baggage- 
master of a steamship company with his confederate, and thirteen dressmakers. 
Only one of the assistant weighers was convicted and sentenced, death, jury 
disagreements, and suspended sentences accounting for the rest. Only two of 
the importers had been tried, one going to twelve months’ imprisonment and 
the other being acquitted. The former Government employee was convicted. 
The baggage-master and his accomplice were on trial, the latter having plead 
guilty. The thirteen dressmakers plead guilty and paid fines aggregating $34,750. 
More than $100,000 was paid to the Government for property of these kinds 
confiscated for fraud. Three importers guilty of smuggling were tried, two 
being sent to twelve months’ imprisonment and the other, a woman, being fined 
$5,000. ] 


Tue Wuirte House, May 17, roto. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the final 
report of the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, dated May 2, r1g1o. 


WILLIAM FeVTAri: 


[Note: The Spanish Treaty Claims Commission was created March 2, 1901, 
to investigate and settle claims by American citizens against Spain arising from 
injuries sustained during the insurrection and war, which claims the United 
States agreed in the treaty of 1808 to adjudicate and settle, while at the same 
time it relinquished all claim against Spain for indemnity. The Commission’s 
Final Report, dated May 2, 1910, states that during the interval it considered 
and disposed of 542 claims aggregating $64,931,604.51, and made awards amount- 
ing, all told, to $1,387,845.74. The claims filed by enlisted officers and seamen 
of the battleship Maine or their representatives were ruled out on the ground 
that in international law the nation which employed the injured seamen and 
soldiers must present and prosecute their claims. ] 


THe Wuite House, Washington, May 24, roro0. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State concerning 
the legislation that is required on the part of the United States under 
the treaty between the United States and Great Britain signed on 
January II, 1909, providing for the settlement of international differ- 
ences between the United States and Great Britain, and commonly 
known as the “Waterways treaty.” 
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It is important that legislation that will enable this Government to 
carry out its obligations under the treaty be enacted by Congress dur- 
ing its present session, and I ask for the report of the Secretary of 
State the early and favorable consideration of Congress. 


WILLIAM OH TART. 


[Note: The Secretary of State recommended that Congress should pass legis- 
lation providing for the manner of the appointment of three commissioners on 
the International Joint Commission, for their compensation and expenses, for 
the employment of necessary servants and for paraphernalia, for all of which 
purposes he considered $75,000 sufficient; and the Secretary also recommended 
that Congress give to the Commission the powers to administer oaths to wit- 
nesses, to take evidence on oath, to issue subpcenas and to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, through the agency of Federal Circuit Court for the circuit in 
which the Commission shall hold joint sessions. ] 


Tue Wuite House, June 7; I9Io. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


A recent effort by a large number of railroad companies to increase 
rates for interstate transportation of persons and property caused me 
to direct the Attorney-General to bring a suit and secure from the 
United States court in Missouri an injunction restraining the opera- 
tion of such increased rates during the pendency of the proceeding. 
This action led to a conference with the representatives of the railroad 
companies so enjoined and the agreement by each of them to withdraw 
the proposed increases of rates effective on or after June 1, and not 
to file any further attempted increases until after the enactment into 
law of the pending bill to amend the interstate-commerce act, or the 
adjournment of the Congress; with the further understanding that 
upon the enactment of such law each would submit to the determina- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission the question of the rea- 
sonableness of all increases that each might thereafter propose. It is 
my hope that all of the other railroad companies will take like action. 
In order, however, that each may have the benefit of a speedy deter- 
mination of the question whether or not its proposed increases in rates 
are justifiable, provision should be made by Congress to vest the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with jurisdiction over such question as 
soon as possible. 

In the Senate amendment to section 15 of the act to regulate com- 
merce, contained in H. R. 17536, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is empowered, immediately upon the filing of a proposed increase in 
rates, of its own motion, or upon complaint, to enter upon an investi- 
gation and determination of the justice and reasonableness of such 
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increase, and in case it deems it expedient to suspend the operation 
thereof for a period specified in the section to enable it to complete 
such investigation. That bill, however, provides that the act shall 
take effect and be in force only from and after the expiration of awe 
days after its passage. 

This provision, if allowed to remain in the bill, would enable carriers, 
between the time of enactment of the bill and the time of its taking 
effect, to file increases in rates which would become effective at the 
expiration of thirty days, and remain in effect and be collected from 
the public <luring the pendency of proceedings to review them, whereas 
if the bill be made to take effect immediately such investigation will 
have to be made before the public is called upon to pay the increased 
rates. 

I therefore recommend that this latter provision be modified by pro- 
viding that at least section 9 of the Senate amendments to the bill, 
which is the section authorizing the commission to suspend the going 
into effect of increases in rates until after due investigation, shall take 
affect immediately upon the passage of the act. 


WILLIAM 'H.. TAFT. 


THe Waite House, June 9, Ioro. 
To the House of Representatives: 


In response to the resolution of the House of Representatives. of 
April 20, 1910, relative to the recent tariff negotiations. between the 
Government of the United States and foreign governments made nec- 
essary by the tariff act of August 5, 1909, I transmit herewith reports 
by the Secretary of State, with accompanying papers, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


WILLIAM Hew DART, 


[Nore: The tariff negotiations mentioned by President Taft resulted, accord- 
ing to the Secretary of State, in the application to American products by Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Belgium of their minimum rates; in the 
general though not complete application by France of its minimum rates, though 
previously the maximum had been applied; and in the conclusion of tariff-low- 
ering agreements with Greece, Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Brazil and Canada. ] 


* 


THe Wuite House, Tine 2I, 1910. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

There are, perhaps, no questions in which the public has more acute 
interest than those relating to the disposition of the public domain. 
I am just in receipt from the Secretary of the Interior of recommen- 
dation that in disposition of important legal questions which he is 
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called upon to decide relating to the public lands, an appeal be author- 
ized from his decision to the court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

I fully indorse the views of the Secretary in this particular, which 
are set forth in his letter, transmitted herewith, and urge upon the 
Congress an early consideration of the subject. 


WEL TAM: Hee “DAE 


[Nore: The Secretary of the Interior recommended that legislation be en- 
acted providing for appeal to the Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia from departmental decisions on cases involving property rights connected 
with the public domain, just as, under existing law, appeal may be had from 
decisions by the Patent Commissioner and by the Board of Customs Appraisers, 
respectively, to the Court of Appeals for the District cf Columbia and to the 
United States Circuit Courts. Under the proposed legislation, the Interior 
Department, in anticipation of submission to the Court, would prepare and com- 
pile separately its findings of fact and conclusions of law. The Secretary be- 
lieved that such legislation would soon produce a system of decisions by a court 
of recognized standing which would reduce the number and expedite the de- 
termination of controversies involving legal questions previously decided by 
the court.] 


Tue Wuite House, June 25, rgro. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I have approved the bill (H. R. 20686) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” and, 
while I have signed the bill, I venture to submit a memorandum of 
explanation and comment. 

The bill is an important one and contains many excellent features. 
It provides for the canalization of the Ohio River, to be prosecuted 
at a rate which will insure its completion within twelve years; the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River between Cairo and the Gulf-of 
Mexico, to be completed within twenty years; of the Mississippi 
River between the mouth of the Missouri and the mouth of the Ohio 
River, to be completed within twelve years; of the Mississippi River 
‘between Minneapolis and the mouth of the Missouri River, to be 
completed within twelve years; of the Hudson River for the purpose 
of facilitating the use of the barge canal in the vicinity of Troy, 
N. Y.; of the Savannah River from Augusta to the sea, with a view 
to its completion within four years; of a 35-foot channel in the Dela- 
ware River from Philadelphia to the sea; of a 35-foot channel to 
Norfolk, Va.; of a 27-foot channel to Mobile, Ala.; of a 30-foot chan- 
nel to Jacksonville, Fla.; of a 30-foot channel to Oakland, Cal. It also 
provides for greatly enlarged harbor facilities at certain important 
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lake ports, including Ashtabula and Lorain, and enlarged facilities for 
the important commerce of the Detroit River. Indeed, it may be said 
that a great majority of the projects named in the bill are meritorious, 
and that money expended in their completion will not be wasted. 

The chief defect in the bill is the large number of projects appro- 
priated for and the uneconomical method of carrying on these projects 
by the appropriation of sums small in comparison to the amounts re- 
quired to effect completion. 

The figures convincingly establish the fact that this bill makes in- 
adequate provision for too many projects. The total of the bill, $52,- 
000,000, is not unduly large, but the policy of small appropriations 
with a great many different enterprises without provision for their 
completion is unwise. It tends to waste, because thus constructed the 
projects are likely to cost more than if they were left to contractors 
who were authorized to complete the whole work within a reasonably 
short time. The appropriation of a small sum lessens the sense of 
responsibility of those who are to adopt the project and who do not 
therefore give to their decision the care that they would give if the 
appropriation or contract involved the full amount needed for com- 
pletion. Moreover, the appropriation of a comparatively small sum 
for a doubtful enterprise is thereafter used by its advocates to force 
further provision for it from Congress on the ground that the invest- 
ment made is a conclusive recognition of the wisdom of the project, 
and its continuance becomes a necessity to save the money already 
spent. This has been called a “piecemeal” policy. It is proposed to 
remedy this defect by an annual river and harbor bill, but that hardly 
avoids the objections above cited, for such yearly appropriations are 
apt to be affected by the state of the Treasury and political exigency. 

If enterprises are to be useful as encouraging means of transporta- 
tion, they ought to be finished within a reasonable time. The delays 
in completing them postpone their usefulness and increase their cost. 
The proper policy, it seems to me, is to determine from the many 
projects proposed and recommended what are the most important, and 
then to proceed to complete them with due dispatch, and then to take 
up others and do the same thing with them. 

There has been frequent discussion of late years as to the proper 
course to be pursued in the development of our inland waterways, and 
I think the general sentiment has been that we should have a compre- 
hensive system agreed upon by some competent body of experts who 
should pass upon the relative merits of the various projects and recom- 
mend the order in which they should be begun and completed. 

Under the present system every project is submitted to army en- 
gineers, who pass upon the question whether it ought to be adopted, 
but that have no power to pass upon the relative importance of the 
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many different projects they approve or to suggest the most economical 
and businesslike order for their completion. 

General Marshall, while Chief Engineer, at my request furnished 
me a memorandum in respect to the bill then pending in the Senate, in 
which he analyzed the criticisms made in the discussion of it in Con- 
gress. He considers the bill to be quite as good as any of its prede- 
cessors, but points out the defects I have mentioned above, and also 
suggests that the old projects provided for in the bill include some 
which were never recommended by the engineers and some which, 
though once recommended, would not be now recommended because 
of a change of condition. 

Congress should refer the old projects to boards of army engineers 
for further consideration and recommendation. This would enable us 
to know what of the old works ought to be abandoned. General Mar- 
shall’s plain intimation is that a number of old projects call for action 
of this kind. 

I have given to the consideration of this bill the full ten days since 
its submission to me, and some time before that. The objections are 
to the system, for it may be conceded that the framers of the bili have 
made as good a bill as they could under the “piecemeal” policy. I 
once reached the conclusion that it was my duty to interpose a veto in 
order, if possible, to secure a change in the method of framing these 
bills. Subsequent consideration has altered my view as to my duty. 

It is now three years since a river and harbor bill was passed. The 
projects under way are in urgent need of further appropriation for 
maintenance and continuance, and there is great and justified pressure 
for many of the new projects provided for by the bill. It has been 
made clear to me that the failure of the bill thus late in the session 
would seriously embarrass the constructing engineers. I do not think, 
therefore, the defects of the bill which I have pointed out will justify 
the postponement of all this important work; but I do think that in 
the preparation of the proposed future yearly bills Congress should 
adopt the reforms above suggested, and that a failure to do so would 
justify withholding executive approval, even though a river and harbor 
bill fail. 

WILEIAM H. TAFT. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
Thanksgiving, 1910. 
This year of 1910 is drawing to a close. The records of population 
and harvests which are the index of progress show vigorous national 


growth and the health and prosperous well-being of our communities 
238 
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throughout this land and in our possessions beyond the seas. These 
blessings have not descended upon us in restricted measure, but over- 
flow and abound. They are the blessings and bounty of God. » 

We continue to be at peace with the rest of the world. In all essen- 
tial matters our relations with other peoples are harmonious, with an 
evergrowing reality of friendliness and depth of recognition of mutual 
dependence. It is especially to be noted that during the past year great 
progress has been achieved in the cause of arbitration and the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. 

Now, therefore, I, W1rt1am Howarp Tart, President of the United 
States of America, in accordance with the wise custom of the civil 
magistrate since the first settlements in this land and with the rule 
established from the foundation of this Government, do appoint Thurs- 
day, November 24, 1910, as a day of National Thanksgiving and 
Prayer, enjoining the people upon that day to meet in their churches 
for the praise of Almighty God and to return heartfelt thanks to Him 
for all His goodness and loving-kindness. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifth day ‘of November, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and ten and 

[SEAL.] of the independence of the United States the one hundred 

and thirty-fifth. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
By the President: 
Atvey A. ADEE, Acting Secretary of State. 


SECOND ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


Tue Wuite House, December 6, roro. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


During the past year the foreign relations of the United States have 
continued upon a basis of friendship and good understanding. 


ARBITRATION. 


The year has been notable as witnessing the pacific settlement of 
two important international controversies before the Permanent Court 
of The Hague. 

The arbitration of 'the Fisheries dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain, which has been the source of nearly continuous 
diplomatic correspondence since the Fisheries Convention of 1818, 
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has given an award which is satisfactory to both parties. This arbi- 
tration is particularly noteworthy not only because of the eminently 
just results secured, but also because it is the first arbitration held 
under the general arbitration treaty of April 4, 1908, between the 
United States and Great Britain, and disposes of a controversy the 
settlement of which has resisted every other resource of diplomacy, 
and which for nearly ninety years has been the cause of friction 
between two countries whose common interest lies in maintaining the 
most friendly and cordial relations with each other. ee 

The United States was ably represented before the tribunal. The 
complicated history of the questions arising made the issue depend, 
more than ordinarily in such cases, upon the care and skill with which 
our case was presented, and I should be wanting in proper recognition 
of a great patriotic service if I did not refer to the lucid historical 
analysis of the facts and the signal ability and force of the argument 
—six days in length—presented to the Court in support of our case 
by Mr. Elihu Root. As Secretary of State, Mr. Root had given 
close study to the intricate facts bearing on the controversy, and by 
diplomatic correspondence had helped to frame the issues. At the solici- 
tation of the Secretary of State and myself, Mr. Root, though bur- 
dened by his duties as Senator from New York, undertook the prepa- 
ration of the case as’ leading counsel, with the condition imposed by 
himself that, in view of his position as Senator, he should not receive 
any compensation. 

The Tribunal constituted at The Hague by the Governments of the 
United States and Venezuela has completed its deliberations and has 
rendered an award in the case of the Orinoco Steamship Company 
against Venezuela. The award may be regarded as satisfactory since 
it has, pursuant to the contentions of the United States, recognized 
a number of important principles making for a judicial attitude in 
the determining of international disputes. 

In view of grave doubts which had been raised as to the constitu- 
tionality of The Hague Convention for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Prize Court, now before the Senate for ratification, because 
of that provision of the Convention which provides that there may 
be an appeal to the proposed Court from the decisions of national 
courts, this government proposed in an Identic. Circular Note ad- 
dressed to those Powers who had taken part in the London Maritime 
Conference, that the powers signatory to the Convention, if confronted 
with such difficulty, might insert a reservation to the effect that ap- 
peals to the International Prize Court in respect to decisions of its 
national tribunals, should take the form of. a direct claim for com- 
pensation; that the proceedings thereupon to be taken should be in 
the form of a trial de novo, and that judgment of the Court should 
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consist of compensation for the illegal capture, irrespective of the 
decision of the national court whose judgment had thus been inter- 
nationally involved. As the result of an informal discussion it was 
decided to provide such procedure by means of a separate protocol 
which should be ratified at the same time as the Prize Court Conven- 
tion itself. 

Accordingly, the Government of the Netherlands, at the request of 
this Government, proposed under date of May 24, 1910, to the powers 
signatory to The Hague Convention, the negotiation of a supplemental 
protocol embodying stipulations providing for this alternative pro- 
cedure. It is gratifying to observe that this additional protocol is 
being signed without objection, by the powers signatory to the orig- 
inal convention, and there is every reason to believe that the Inter- 
national Prize Court will be soon established. 

The Identic Circular Note also proposed that the International Prize 
Court when established should be endowed with the functions of an 
Arbitral Court of Justice under and pursuant to the recommendation 
adopted by the last Hague Conference. The replies received from 
the various powers to this proposal inspire the hope that this also 
may be accomplished within the reasonably near future. 

It is believed that the establishment of these two tribunals will go 
a long way toward securing the arbitration of many questions which 
have heretofore threatened and, at times, destroyed the peace of 
nations. 

PEACE COMMISSION. 

Appreciating these enlightened tendencies of modern times, the Con- 
gress at its last session passed a law providing for the appointment 
of a commission of five members “to be appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider the expediency of utilizing existing 
international agencies for the purpose of limiting the armaments of 
the nations of the world by international agreement, and of consti- 
tuting the combined navies of the world an international force for the 
preservation of universal peace, and to consider and report upon any 
other means to diminish the expenditures of government for military 
purposes and to lessen the probabilities of war.” 

I have not as yet made appointments to this Commission because 
I have invited and am awaiting the expressions of foreign govern- 
ments as to their willingness to cooperate with us in the appointment 
of similar commissions or representatives who would meet with our 
commissioners and by joint action seek to make their work effective. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA. 


Several important treaties have been negotiated with Great Britain 
in the past twelve months. A preliminary diplomatic agreement has 
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been reached regarding the arbitration of pecuniary claims which each 
Government has against the other. This agreement, with the schedules 
of claims annexed, will, as soon as the schedules are arranged, be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval. 

An agreement between the United States and Great Britain with 
regard to the location of the international boundary line between the 
United States and Canada in Passamaquoddy Bay and to the middle 
of Grand Manan Channel was reached in a Treaty concluded May 21, 
1910, which has been ratified by both Governments and proclaimed, 
thus making unnecessary the arbitration provided for in the previous 
treaty of April 11, 1908. 

The Convention concluded January 11, 1909, between the United 
States and Great Britain providing for the settlement of international 
differences between the United States and Canada including the appor- 
tionment between the two countries of certain of the boundary waters 
and the appointment of Commissioners to adjust certain other ques- 
tions has been ratified by both Governments and proclaimed. 

The work of the International Fisheries Commission appointed in 
1908, under the treaty of April 11, 1908, between Great Britain and 
the United States, has resulted in the formulation and recommendation: 
of uniform regulations governing the fisheries of the boundary waters 
of Canada and the United States for the purpose of protecting and 
increasing the supply of food fish in such waters. In completion of 
this work, the regulations agreed upon require congressional legislation 
to make them effective and for their enforcement in fulfillment of the 
treaty stipulations. : 

PORTUGAL. 

In October last the monarchy in Portugal was overthrown, a pro- 
visional Republic was proclaimed, and there was set up a de facto 
Government which was promptly recognized by the Government of 
the United States for purposes of ordinary intercourse pending formal 
recognition by this and other Powers of the Governmental entity to 
be duly established by the national sovereignty. 


LIBERIA. 


A disturbance among the native tribes of Liberia in a portion of 
the Republic during the early part of this year resulted in the sending, 
under the Treaty of 1862, of an American vessel of war to the dis- 
affected district, and the Liberian authorities, assisted by the good 
offices of the American Naval Officers, were able to restore order. 
The negotiations which have been undertaken for the amelioration 
of the conditions found in Liberia by the American Commission, whose 
report I transmitted to Congress on March 25 last, are being brought 
to conclusion, and it is thought that within a short time practical meas- 
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ures of relief may be put into effect through the good offices of this 
Government and the cordial cooperation of other governments inter- 
ested in Liberia’s welfare. 


THE NEAR EAST. 
TURKEY. 

To return the visit of the Special Embassy announcing the accession | 
of His Majesty Mehemet V, Emperor of the Ottomans, I sent to 
_ Constantinople a Special Ambassador who, in addition to this mission 
of ceremony, was charged with the duty of expressing to the Ottoman 
Government the value attached by the Government of the United 
States to increased and more important relations between the coun- 
tries and the desire of the United States to contribute to the larger 
economic and commercial development due to the new régime in 
Turkey. ; 

The rapid development now beginning in that ancient empire and 
the marked progress and increased commercial importance of Bulgaria, 
Roumania, and Servia make it particularly opportune that the possi- 
bilities of American commerce in the Near East should receive due 
attention. 

MONTENEGRO. 

The National Skoupchtina having expressed its will that the Prin- 
cipality of Montenegro be raised to the rank of Kingdom, the Prince 
of Montenegro on Atigust 15 last assumed the title of King of Mon- 
tenegro. It gave me pleasure to accord to the new kingdom the recog- 
nition of the United States. 


THE FAR EAST. 

The center of interest in Far Eastern affairs during the past year 
has again been China. 

It is gratifying to note that the negotiations for a lodn to the Chi- 
nese Government for the construction of the trunk railway lines from 
Hankow southward to Canton and westward through the Yangtse 
Valley, known as the Hukuang Loan, were concluded by the repre- 
sentatives of the various financial groups in May last and the results 
approved by their respective governments. The agreement, already 
initialed by the Chinese Government, is now awaiting formal ratifi- 
cation. The basis of the settlement of the terms of this loan was one 
of exact equality between America, Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many in respect to financing the loan and supplying materials for the 
proposed railways and their future branches. 

The application of the principle underlying the policy of the United 
States in regard to the Hukuang Loan, viz., that of the international- 
ization of the foreign interest in such of the railways of China as 
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may be financed by foreign countries, was suggested on a broader 
scale by the Secretary of State in a proposal for internationalization 
and commercial neutralization of all the railways of Manchuria. While 
the principle which led to the proposal of this Government was gener- 
ally admitted by the powers to whom it was addressed, the Govern- 
ments of Russia and Japan apprehended practical difficulties in the 
‘execution of the larger plan which prevented their ready adherence. 
The question of constructing the Chinchow-Aigun railway by means 
of an international loan to China is, however, still the subject of 
friendly discussion by the interested parties. 

The policy of this Government in these matters has been directed 
by a desire to make the use of American capital in the development 
of China an instrument in the promotion of China’s welfare and 
material prosperity without prejudice to her legitimate rights as an 
independent political power. 

This policy has recently found further exemplification in the assist- 
ance given by this Government to the negotiations between China and 
a group of American bankers for a loan of $50,000,000 to be employed 
chiefly in currency reform. The confusion which has from ancient 
times existed in the monetary usages of the Chinese has been one of 
the principal obstacles to commercial intercourse with that people. 
The United States in its Treaty of 1903 with China obtained a pledge 
from the latter to introduce a uniform national coinage, and the fol- 
lowing year, at the request of China, this Government sent to Peking 
a member of the International Exchange Commission, to discuss with 
the Chinese Government the best methods of introducing the reform. 
In 1908 China sent a Commissioner to the United States to consult 
with American financiers as to the possibility of securing a large loan 
with which to inaugurate the new currency system, but the death of 
Their Majesties, the Empress Dowager and the Emperor of China, 
interrupted the negotiations, which were not resumed until a few 
months ago, when this Government was asked to communicate to the 
bankers concerned the request of China for a loan of $50,000,000 for 
the purpose under review. A preliminary agreement between the 
American group and China has been made covering the loan. 

For the success of this loan and the contemplated reforms which are 
of the greatest importance to the commercial interests of the United 
States and the civilized world at large, it is realized that an expert will 
be necessary, and this Government has received assurances from China 
that such an adviser, who shall be an American, will be engaged. 

It is a matter of interest to Americans to note the success which 
is attending the efforts of China to establish gradually a system of 
representative government. The provincial assemblies were opened 
in October, 1909, and in October of the present year a consultative 
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body, the nucleus of the future national parliament, held its first ses- 
sion at Peking. 

The year has further been marked by two important international 
agreements relating to Far Eastern affairs. In the Russo-Japanese 
Agreement relating to Manchuria, signed July 4, 1910, this Govern- 
ment was gratified to note an assurance of continued peaceful condi- 
tions in that region and the reaffirmation of the policies with respect 
to China to which the United States together with all other interested 
powers are alike solemnly committed. 

The treaty annexing Korea to the Empire of Japan, promulgated 
August 29, 1910, marks the final step in a process of control of the 
ancient empire by her powerful neighbor that has been in progress 
for several years past. In communicating the fact of annexation the 
Japanese Government gave to the Government of the United States 
assurances of the full protection of the rights of American citizens 
in Korea under the changed conditions. 

Friendly visits of many distinguished persons from the Far East 
have been made during the year. Chief among these were Their 
Imperial Highnesses Princes Tsai-tao and Tsai-Hsun of China; and 
His Imperial Highness Prince Higashi Fushimi, and Prince Toku- 
gawa, President of the House of Peers of Japan. The Secretary of 
War has recently visited Japan and China in connection with his tour 
to the Philippines, and a large delegation of American business men 
are at present traveling in China. This exchange of friendly visits 
has had the happy effect of even further strengthening our friendly 
international relations. 

LATIN AMERICA. 

During the past year several of our southern sister Republics cele- 
brated the one hundredth anniversary of their independence. In honor 
of these events, special embassies were sent from this country to Ar- 
gentina, Chile, and Mexico, where the gracious reception and splendid 
hospitality extended them manifested the cordial relations and friend- 
ship existing between those countries and the United States, relations 
which I am happy to believe have never before been upon so high a 
plane and so solid a basis as at present. 

The Congressional commission appointed under a concurrent reso- 
lution to attend the festivities celebrating the centennial anniversary 
of Mexican independence, together with a special ambassador, were 
received with the highest honors and with the greatest cordiality, and 
returned with the report of the bounteous hospitality and warm recep- 
tion of President Diaz and the Mexican people, which left no doubt 
of the desire of the immediately neighboring Republic to continue the 
mutually beneficial and intimate relations which I feel sure the two 
governments will ever cherish. 
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At the Fourth Pan-American Conference which met in Buenos 
Aires during July and August last, after seven weeks of harmonious 
deliberation, three conventions were signed providing for the regula- 
tion of trade-marks, patents, and copyrights, which when ratified by 
the different Governments, will go far toward furnishing to American 
authors, patentees, and owners of trade-marks the protection needed 
in localities where heretofore it has been either lacking or inadequate. 
Further, a convention for the arbitration of pecuniary claims was 
signed and a number of important resolutions passed. The Conven- 
tions will in due course be transmitted to the Senate, and the report 
of the Delegation of the United States will be communicated to the 
Congress for its information. The special cordiality between repre- 
sentative men from all parts of America which was shown at this 
Conference cannot fail to react upon and draw still closer the relations 
between the countries which took part in it. 

The International Bureau of American Republics is doing a broad 
and useful work for Pan American commerce and comity. Its duties 
were much enlarged by the International Conference of American 
States at Buenos Aires and its name was shortened to the more prac- 
tical and expressive term of Pan American Union. Located now in 
its new building, which was specially dedicated April 26 of this year 
to the development of friendship, trade and peace among the Amer- 
ican nations, it has improved instrumentalities to serve the twenty- 
two republics of this hemisphere. 

I am glad to say that the action of the United States in its desire 
to remove imminent danger of war between Peru and Ecuador grow- 
ing out of a boundary dispute, with the cooperation of Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic as joint mediators with this Government, has 
already resulted successfully in preventing war. The Government of 
Chile, while not one of the mediators, lent effective aid in further- 
ance of a preliminary agreement likely to lead on to an amicable set- 
tlement, and it is not doubted that the good offices of the mediating 
Powers and the conciliatory cooperation of the Governments directly 
interested will finally lead to a removal of this perennial cause of 
friction between Ecuador and Peru. The inestimable value of. cor- 
dial cooperation between the sister republics of America for the main- 
tenance of peace in this hemisphere has never been more clearly shown 
than in this mediation, by which three American Governments have 
given to this hemisphere the honor of first invoking the most far- 
reaching provisions of The Hague Convention for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

There has been signed by the representatives of the United States 
and Mexico a protocol submitting to the United States-Mexican 
Boundary Commission (whose membership for the purpose of this 
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case is to be increased by the addition of a citizen of Canada) the 
question of sovereignty over the Chamizal Tract which lies within the 
present physical boundaries of the city of El Paso, Tex. The deter- 
mination of this question will remove a source of no little annoyance 
to the two Governments. 

The Republic of Honduras has for many years been burdened with 
a heavy bonded debt held in Europe, the interest on which long ago 
fell in arrears. Finally conditions were such that it became impera- 
tive to refund the debt and place the finances of the Republic upon 
a sound basis. Last year a group of American bankers undertook 
to do this and to advance funds for railway and other improvements 
contributing directly to the country’s prosperity and commerce—an 
arrangement which has long been desired by this Government. Nego- 
tiations to this end have been under way for more than a year and 
it is now confidently believed that a short time will suffice to conclude 
an arrangement which will be satisfactory to the foreign creditors, 
eminently advantageous to Honduras, and highly creditable to the 
judgment and foresight of the Honduranean Government. This is 
much to be desired since, as recognized by the Washington Conven- 
tions, a strong Honduras would tend immensely to the progress and 
prosperity of Central America. 

During the past year the Republic of Nicaragua has been the scene 
of internecine struggle. | General Zelaya, for seventeen years the abso- 
lute ruler of Nicaragua, was throughout his career the disturber of 
Central America and opposed every plan for the promotion of peace 
and friendly relations between the five republics. When the people 
of Nicaragua were finally driven into rebellion by his lawless exac- 
tions, he violated the laws of war by the unwarranted execution of 
two American citizens who had regularly enlisted in the ranks of the 
revolutionists. This and other offenses made it the duty of the Amer- 
ican Government to take measures with a view to ultimate reparation 
and for the safeguarding of its interests. This involved the breaking 
off of all diplomatic relations with the Zelaya Government for the 
reasons laid down in a communication from the Secretary of State, 
which. also notified the contending factions in Nicaragua that this 
Government would hold each to strict accountability for outrages on 
the rights of American citizens. American forces were sent to both 
coasts of Nicaragua to be in readiness should occasion arise to protect 
Americans and their interests, and remained there until the war was 
over and peace had returned to that unfortunate country. These 
events, together with Zelaya’s continued exactions, brought him so 
clearly to the bar of public opinion that he was forced to resige and 
to take refuge abroad. 

In the above-mentioned communication of the Secretary of State 
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to the Chargé d’Affaires of the Zelaya Government, the opinion was 
expressed that the revolution represented the wishes of the majority 
of the Nicaraguan people. This has now been proved beyond doubt 
by the fact that since the complete overthrow of the Madriz Govern- 
ment and the occupation of the capital by the forces of the revolu- 
tion, all factions have united to maintain public order and as a result 
of discussion with an Agent of this Government, sent to Managua at 
the request of the Provisional Government, comprehensive plans are 
being made for the future welfare of Nicaragua, including the re- 
habilitation of public credit. The moderation and conciliatory spirit 
shown by the various factions give ground for the confident hope that 
Nicaragua will soon take its rightful place among the law-abiding and 
progressive countries of the world. 

It gratifies me exceedingly to announce that the Argentine Republic 
some months ago placed with American manufacturers a contract for 
the construction of two battle-ships and certain additional naval equip- 
ment. The extent of this work and its importance to the Argentine 
Republic make the placing of the bid an earnest of friendly oe 
toward the United States. 


TARIFF NEGOTIATIONS. 


The new tariff law, in section 2, respecting the maximum and mini- 
mum tariffs of the United States, which provisions came into effect 
on April 1, 1910, imposed upon the President the responsibility of | 
determining prior to that date whether or not any undue discrimina- 
tion existed against the United States and its products in any country 
of the world with which we sustained commercial relations. 

In the case of several countries instances of apparent undue dis- 
crimination against American commerce were found to exist. These 
discriminations were removed by negotiation. Prior to April 1, 1910, 
when the maximum tariff was to come into operation with respect to 
importations from all those countries in whose favor no proclamation 
applying the minimum tariff should be issued by the President, one 
hundred and thirty-four such proclamations were issued. This series 
of proclamations embraced the entire commercial world, and hence 
the minimum tariff of the: United States has been given universal 
application, thus testifying to the satisfactory character of our trade 
relations with foreign countries. 

Marked advantages to the commerce of the United States were ob- 
tained through these tariff settlements. Foreign nations are fully 
cognizant of the fact that under section 2 of the tariff act the President 
is required, whenever he is satisfied that the treatment accorded by 
them to the products of the United States i$ not such as to entitle 
them to the benefits of the minimum tariff of the United States, to 
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withdraw those benefits by proclamation giving ninety days’ notice, 
after which the maximum tariff will apply to their dutiable products 
entering the United States. In its general operation this section of 
the tariff law has thus far proved a guaranty of continued commercial 
peace, although there are unfortunately instances where foreign gov- 
ernments deal arbitrarily with American interests within their juris- 
diction in a manner injurious and inequitable. 

The policy of broader and closer trade relations with the Dominion 
of Canada which was initiated in the adjustment of the maximum and 
minimum provisions of the Tariff Act of August, 1909, has proved 
mutually beneficial. It justifies further efforts for the readjustment 
of the commercial relations of the two countries so that their com- 
merce may follow the channels natural to contiguous countries and be 
commensurate with the steady expansion of trade and industry on both 
sides of the boundary line. The ‘reciprocation on the part of the 
Dominion Government of the sentiment which was expressed by this 
Government was followed in October by the suggestion that it would 
be glad to have the negotiations, which had been temporarily suspended 
during the summer, resumed. In accordance with this suggestion the 
Secretary of State, by my direction, dispatched two representatives 
of the Department of State as special commissioners to Ottawa to 
confer with representatives of the Dominion Government. They were 
authorized to take such steps for formulating a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment as might be necessary and to receive and consider any proposi- 
tions which the Dominion Government might care to submit. 

Pursuant to the instructions issued conferences were held by these 
commissioners with officials of the Dominion Government at Ottawa 
in the early part of November. 

The negotiations were conducted on both sides in a spirit of mutual 
accommodation. The discussion of the common commercial interests 
of the two countries had for its object a satisfactory basis for a trade 
arrangement which offers the prospect of a freer interchange for the 
products of the United States and of Canada. The conferences were 
adjourned to be resumed in Washington in January, when it is hoped 
that the aspiration of both Governments for a mutually advantageous 
measure of reciprocity will be realized. 


FOSTERING FOREIGN TRADE. 


‘All these tariff negotiations, so vital to our commerce and industry, 
and the duty of jealously guarding the equitable and just treatment 
of our products, capital, and industry abroad devolve upon the De- 
partment of State. 

The Argentine battle-ship contracts, like the subsequent important 
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one for Argentine railway equipment, and those for Cuban Govern- 
ment vessels, were secured for our manufacturers largely through the 
good offices of the Department of State. 

The efforts of that Department to secure for citizens of the United 
States equal opportunities in the markets of the world and to expand 
American commerce have been most successful. The volume of busi- 
ness obtained in new fields of competition and upon new lines is 
already very great and Congress is urged to continue to support the 
Department of State in its endeavors for further trade expansion. 

Our foreign trade merits the best support of the Government and 
the most earnest endeavor of our manufacturers and merchants, who, 
if they do not already in all cases need a foreign market, are certain 
soon to become dependent on it. Therefore, now is the time to secure 
a strong position in this field. 


AMERICAN BRANCH BANKS ABROAD. 


I cannot leave this subject without emphasizing the necessity of such 
legislation as will make possible and convenient the establishment of 
American banks and. branches of American banks in foreign coun- 
tries. Only by such means can our foreign trade be favorably 
financed, necessary credits be arranged, and proper avail be made of 
commercial opportunities in foreign countries, and most especially in 
Latin America. 


AID TO OUR FOREIGN MERCHANT MARINE. 


Another instrumentality indispensable to the unhampered and nat- 
ural development of American commerce is merchant marine. All 
maritime and commercial nations recognize the importance of this 
factor. The greatest commercial nations, our competitors, jealously 
foster their merchant marine. Perhaps nowhere is the need for rapid 
and direct mail, passenger and freight communication quite so urgent 
as between the United States and Latin America. We can secure in 
no other quarter of the world such immediate benefits in friendship 
and commerce as would flow from the establishment of direct lines 
of communication with the countries of Latin America adequate to 
meet the requirements of a rapidly increasing appreciation of the re- 
ciprocal dependence of the countries of the Western Hemisphere upon 
each other’s products, sympathies and assistance. 

I alluded to this most important subject in my last annual message; 
it has often been before you and I need not recapitulate the reasons 
for its recommendation. Unless prompt action be taken the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal will find this the only great commercial 
nation unable to avail in international maritime business of this great 
improvement in the means of the world’s commercial intercourse. 
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Quite aside from the commercial aspect, unless we create a merchant 
marine, where can we find the seafaring population necessary as a 
natural naval reserve and where could we find, in case of war, the 
transports and subsidiary vessels without which a naval fleet is arms 
without a body? For many reasons I cannot too strongly urge upon 
the Congress the passage of a measure by mail subsidy or other sub- 
vention adequate to guarantee the establishment and rapid development 
of an American merchant marine, and the restoration of the American 
flag to its ancient place upon the seas. 

Of course such aid ought only to be given under conditions of pub- 
licity of each beneficiary’s business and accounts which would show 
that the aid received was needed to maintain the trade and was prop- 
erly used for that purpose. 


FEDERAL PROTECTION TO ALIENS. 


With our increasing international intercourse, it becomes incumbent 
upon me to repeat more emphatically than ever the recommendation 
which I made in my Inaugural Address that Congress shall at once 
give to the Courts of the United States jurisdiction to punish as a 
crime the violation of the rights of aliens secured by treaty with the 
United States, in order that the general government of the United 
States shall be able, when called upon by a friendly nation, to redeem 
its solemn promise by treaty to secure to the citizens or subjects of 
that nation resident in the United States, freedom from violence and 
due process of law in respect to their life, liberty and property. 


MERIT SYSTEM FOR DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 


I also strongly commend to the favorable action of the Congress 
the enactment of a law applying to the diplomatic and consular service 
the principles embodied in Section 1753 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in the Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883, and the 
Executive Orders of June 27, 1906, and of November 26, Igo9. 
The excellent results which have attended the partial application of 
Civil Service principles to the diplomatic and consular services are 
an earnest of the benefit to be wrought by a wider and more permanent 
extension of those principles to both branches of the foreign service. 
The marked improvement in the consular service during the four 
years since the principles of the Civil Service Act were applied to 
that service in a limited way, and the good results already noticeable 
from a similar application of civil service principles to the diplomatic 
service a year ago, convince me that the enactment into law of the 
general principles of the existing executive regulations could not fail 
to effect further improvement of both branches of the foreign service, 
offering as it would by its assurance of permanency of tenure and 
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promotion on merit, an inducement for the entry of capable young 
men into the service and an incentive to those already in to put forth 
their best efforts to attain and maintain that degree of efficiency which 
the- interests of our international relations and commerce demand. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF OUR EMBASSY AND LEGATION PREMISES. 


During many years past appeals have been made from time to time 
to Congress in favor of Government ownership of embassy and lega- 
tion premises abroad. The arguments in favor of such ownership 
have been many and oft repeated and are well known to the Congress. 
The acquisition by the Government of suitable residences and offices 
for its diplomatic officers, especially in the capitals of the Latin-Ameri- 
can States and of Europe, is so important and necessary to an im- 
proved diplomatic service that I have no hesitation in urging upon 
the Congress the passage of some measure similar to that favorably 
reported by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on February 
14, 1910 (Report No. 438), that would authorize the gradual and 
annual acquisition of premises for diplomatic use. 

The work of the Diplomatic Service is devoid of partisanship ; its 
importance should appeal to every American citizen and should receive 
the generous consideration of the Congress. 


TREASURY ' DEPARTMENT. 
ESTIMATES FOR NEXT YEAR’S EXPENSES. 


Every effort has been made by each department chief to reduce the 
estimated cost of his department for the ensuing fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1912. I say this in order that Congress may understand that 
these estimates thus made present the smallest sum which will main- 
tain the departments, bureaus, and offices of the Government and meet 
its other obligations under existing law, and that a cut of these esti- 
mates would result in embarrassing the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in the performance of its duties. This remark does not apply 
to the river and harbor estimates, except to those for expenses of 
maintenance and the meeting of obligations under authorized con- 
tracts, nor does it apply to the public building bill nor to the navy 
building program. Of course, as to these Congress could withhold any 
part or all of the estimates for them without interfering with the dis- 
charge of the ordinary obligations of the Government or the perform- 
ance of the functions of its departments, bureaus, and offices. 


A FIFTY-TWO MILLION CUT. 


The final estimates for the year ending June 30, 1912, as they have 
been sent to the Treasury, on November 29 of this year, for the or- 
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dinary expenses of the Government, including those for public build- 
ings, rivers and harbors, and the navy building program, amount to 
$630,494,013.12. This is $52,964,887.36 less than the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911. It is $16,883,153.44 less than 
the total estimates, including supplemental estimates submitted to Con- 
gress by the Treasury for the year 1911, and is $5,574,659.39 less than 
the original estimates submitted by the Treasury for 1911. 

These figures do not include the appropriations for the Panama 
Canal, the policy in respect to which ought to be, and is, to spend as 
much each year as can be economically and effectively expended in 
order to complete the Canal as promptly as possible, and, therefore, 
the ordinary motive for cutting down the expense of the Government 
does not apply to appropriations for this purpose. It will be noted 
that the estimates for the Panama Canal for the ensuing year are more 
than fifty-six millions of dollars, an increase of twenty millions over 
the amount appropriated for this year—a difference due to the fact 
that the estimates for 1912 include something over nineteen millions 
for the fortification of the Canal. Against the estimated expenditures 
of $630,494,013.12, the Treasury has estimated receipts for next year 
$680,000,000, making a probable surplus of ordinary receipts over 
ordinary expenditures of about $50,000,000. 

A table showing in detail the estimates and the comparisons referred 
to follows. (See next page.) 


TYPICAL ECONOMIES. 

The Treasury Department is one of the original departments of the 
Government. With the changes in the monetary system made from 
time to time and with the creation of national banks, it was thought 
necessary to organize new bureaus and divisions which were added 
in a somewhat haphazard way and resulted in a duplication of duties 
which might well now be ended. This lack of system and economic 
coordination has attracted the attention of the head of that Depart- 
ment who has been giving his time for the last two years, with the 
aid of experts and by consulting his bureau chiefs, to its reformation. 
He has abolished four hundred places in the civil service without at 
all injuring its efficiency. Merely to illustrate the character of the re- 
forms that are possible, I shall comment on some of the specific 
changes that are being made, or ought to be made by legislative aid. 


AUDITING SYSTEM. 

The auditing system in vogue is as old as the Government and the 
methods used are antiquated. There are six Auditors and seven As- 
sistant Auditors for the nine departments, and under the present sys- 
tem the only function which the Auditor of a department exercises is 
to determine, on accounts presented by disbursing officers, that the 
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object of the expenditure was within the law and the appropriation 
made by Congress for the purpose on its face, and that the calcula- 
tions in the accounts are correct. He does not examine the merits of 
the transaction or determine the reasonableness of the price paid for 
the articles purchased, nor does he furnish any substantial check upon 
disbursing officers and the heads of departments or bureaus with suf- 
ficient promptness to enable the Government to recoup itself in full 
measure for unlawful expenditure. A careful plan is being devised 
and will be presented to Congress with the recommendation that the 
force of auditors and employees under them be greatly reduced, 
thereby effecting substantial economy. But this economy will be small 
compared with the larger economy that can be effected by consolida- 
tion and change of methods. The possibilities in this regard have been 
shown in the reduction of expenses and the importance of methods 
and efficiency in the office of the Auditor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, who, without in the slightest degree impairing the comprehen- 
siveness and efficiency of his work, has cut down the expenses of his 
office $120,00¢ a year. 


CUSTOMS COLLECTION. 


Again, in the collection ot the revenues, especially the customs rev- 
enues, a very great improvement has been effected, and further im- 
provements are contemplated. By the detection of frauds in weighing 
sugar, upwards of $3,400,000 have been recovered from the benefi- 
ciaries of the fraud, and an entirely new system free from the possi- 
bilities of such abuse has been devised. The Department has per- 
fected the method of collecting duties at.the Port of New York so as 
to save the Government upwards of ten or eleven million dollars; and 
the same spirit of change and reform has been infused into the other 
customs offices of the country. 

The methods used at many places are archaic. There would seem 
‘to be no reason at all why the Surveyor of the Port, who really acts 
for the Collector, should not be a subordinate of the Collector at a less 
salary and directly under his control, and there is but little reason for 
the existence of the Naval Officer, who is a kind of local auditor. His 
work is mainly an examination of accounts which is conducted again 
in Washington and which results in no greater security to the Goy- 
ernment. The Naval Officers in the various ports are Presidential ap- 
pointees, many of them drawing good salaries, and those offices should 
be abolished or with reduced force made part of the central auditing 
system. 

There are entirely too many customs districts and too many customs 
collectors. These districts should be consolidated and the collectors 
in charge of them, who draw good salaries, many of them out of pro- 
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portion to the collections made, should be abolished or treated as mere 
branch offices, in accordance with the plan of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which will be presented for the consideration of Congress. As 
an illustration, the cost of collecting $1 of revenue at typical small 
ports like the port of York, Me., was $50.04. At the port of An- 
napolis, Md., it cost $309.41 to collect $1 of revenue; at Natchez, 
$52.76; at Alexandria, Va., $122.49. 

It is not essential to the preventing of smuggling that customs dis- 
tricts should be increased in number. The violation of the customs 
laws can be quite as easily prevented, and much more economically, 
by the revenue-cutter service and by the use of the special agent trav- 
eling force of the Treasury Department. A reorganization of the 
special customs agents has been perfected with a view to retaining 
only those who have special knowledge of the customs laws, regula- 
tions, and usual methods of evasion, and with this improvement, there 
will be no danger to the Government from the recommended consoli- 
dation and abolition of customs districts. 

An investigation of the appraising system now in vogue in New 
York City has shown a sacrifice of the interests of the Government 
by under-appraisement, which is in the course of being remedied by 
reorganization and the employment of competent experts. Prosecu- 
tions have been instituted growing out of the frauds there discovered 
and are now awaiting hearing in the Federal Courts. 

Very great improvements have been made in respect to the mints 
and assay offices. Diminished appropriations have been asked for 
those whose continuance is unnecessary, and this year’s estimate of 
expenses is $326,000 less than two years ago. There is an opportunity 
for further saving in the abolition of several mints and assay offices 
that have now become unnecessary. Modern machinery has been in- 
stalled there, more and better work has been done, and the appropria- 
tions have been consequently diminished. 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, great economies have 
been effected. Useless divisions have been abolished with the result 
of saving $440,000 this year in the total expenses of the Bureau 
despite increased business. 

The Treasurer’s office and that of the Division of Public Moneys: 
in part cover the same functions and this is also true of the office of 
the Register and the Division of Loans and Currency. Plans for the 
elimination of the duplication in these offices will be presented to 
Congress. 

COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

The office of the Comptroller of the Currency is one most important 
in the preservation of proper banking methods in the national bank- 
ing system of the United States, and the present Comptroller has 
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impressed his subordinates with the necessity of so conducting their 
investigations as to establish the principle that every bank failure is 
unnecessary because proper inspection and notice of threatening con- 
ditions to the responsible directors and officers can prevent it. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

In our public buildings we still suffer from the method of appropria- 
tion, which has been so much criticised in connection with our rivers 
and harbors. Some method should be devised for controlling the sup- 
ply of public buildings, so that they will harmonize with the actual 
needs of the Government. Then, when it comes to the actual con- 
struction, there has been in the past too little study of the building 
plans and sites with a view to the actual needs of the Government. 
Post-Office buildings which are in effect warehouses for the econom- 
ical handling of transportation of thousands of tons of mail have been 
made monumental structures, and often located far from the con- 
venient and economical spot. In the actual construction of the build- 
ings, a closer scrutiny of the methods employed by the Government 
architects or by architects employed by the Government have resulted 
in decided economies. It is hoped that more time will give oppor- 
tunity for a more thorough reorganization. The last public building 
bill carried authorization for the ultimate expenditure of $33,011,500 
and I approved it because of the many good features it contained, 
just as I approved the river and harbor bill, but it was drawn upon a 
principle that ought to be abandoned. It seems to me that the wiser 
method of preparing a public building bill would be the preparation 
of a report by a commission of Government experts whose duty it 
should be to report to Congress the Government’s needs in the way of 
the construction of public buildings in every part of the country, just 
as the Army Engineers make report with reference to the utility of 
proposed improvements in rivers and harbors, with the added func- 
tion which I have recommended for the Army Engineers of including 
in their recommendation the relative importance of the various 
projects found to be worthy of approval and execution. 


REVENUES. 

‘As the Treasury Department is the one through which the income 
of the Government is collected and its expenditures are disbursed, this 
seems a proper place to consider the operation of the existing tariff bill, 
which became a law August 6, 1909. As an income-producing meas- 
ure, the existing tariff bill has never been exceeded by any customs 
bill in the history of the country. 

The corporation excise tax, proportioned to the net income of every 
business corporation in the country, has worked well. The tax has 
been easily collected. Its prompt payment indicates that the incidence 
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of the tax has not been heavy. It offers, moreover, an opportunity 
for knowledge by the Government of the general condition and busi- 
ness of all corporations, and that means by far the most important 
part of the business of the country. In the original act provision was 
made for the publication of returns. This provision was subsequently 
amended by Congress, and the matter left to the regulation of the 
President. I have directed the issue of the needed regulations, and 
have made it possible for the public generally to know from an exam- 
ination of the record, the returns of all corporations, the stock of 
which is listed on any public stock exchange or is offered for sale to 
the general public by advertisement or otherwise. The returns of 
those corporations whose stock is not so listed or offered for sale are 
directed to be open to the inspection and examination of creditors and 
stockholders of the corporation whose record is sought. The returns 
of all corporations are subject to the inspection of any government 
officer or to the examination of any court, in which the return made 
by the corporation is relevant and competent evidence. 


THE PAYNE TARIFF ACT. 


The schedules of the rates of duty in the Payne tariff act have been 
subjected to a great deal of criticism, some of it just, more of it un- 
founded, and to much misrepresentation. The act was adopted in 
pursuance of a declaration by the party which is responsible for it 
that a customs bill should be a tariff for the protection of home indus- 
tries, the measure of the protection to be the difference between the 
cost of producing the imported article abroad and the cost of producing 
it at home, together with such addition to that difference as might give 
a reasonable profit to the home producer. The chief criticism of this 
tariff is a charge that in respect to a number of the schedules the de- 
clared measure was not followed, but a higher difference retained or 
inserted by way of undue discrimination in favor of certain industries 
and manufactures. Little, if any, of the criticism ’of the tariff has 
been directed against the protective principle above stated. 


TARIFF BOARD. 

The time in which the tariff was prepared undoubtedly was so short 
as to make it impossible for the Congress and its experts to acquire 
all the information necessary strictly to conform to the declared meas- 
ure. In order to avoid criticism of this kind in the future and for the 
purpose of more nearly conforming to the party promise, Congress 
at its last session made provision at my request for the continuance 
of a board created under the authority of the maximum and minimum 
clause of the tariff bill, and authorized this board to expend the money 
appropriated under my direction for the ascertainment of the cost of 
production at home and abroad of the various articles included in 
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the schedules of the tariff. The tariff board thus appointed and au- 
thorized has been diligent in preparing itself for the necessary inves- 
‘tigations. The hope of those who have advocated the use of this 
board for tariff purposes is that the question of the rate of a duty im- 
posed shall become more of a business question and less of a political 
question, to be ascertained by experts of long training and accurate 
knowledge. The halt in business and the shock to business, due to the 
announcement that a new tariff bill is to be prepared and put in op- 
eration, will be avoided by treating the schedules one by one as occa- 
sion shall arise for a change in the rates of each, and only after a 
report upon the schedule by the tariff board competent to make such 
report. It is not likely that the board will be able to make a report 
during the present session of Congress on any of the schedules, be- 
cause a proper examination involves an enormous amount of detail 
and a great deal of care; but I hope to be able at the opening of the 
new Congress, or at least during the session of that Congress, to bring 
to its attention the facts in regard to those schedules in the present 
tariff that may prove to need amendment. The carrying out of this 
plan, of course, involves the full cooperation of Congress in limiting 
the consideration in tariff matters to one schedule at a time, because 
if a proposed amendment to a tariff bill is to involve a complete con- 
sideration of all the schedules and another revision, then we shall only 
repeat the evil from which the business of this country has in times 
past suffered most grievously by stagnation and uncertainty, pending 
a resettlement of a law affecting all business directly or indirectly. I 
can not too much emphasize the importance and benefit of the plan 
above proposed for the treatment of the tariff. It facilitates the re- 
moval of noteworthy defects in an important law without a disturbance 
of business prosperity, which is even more important to the happiness 
and the comfort of the people than the elimination of instances of in- 
justice in the tariff. 

The inquiries which the members of the Tariff Board made during 
the last summer into the methods pursued by other Governments with 
reference to the fixing of tariffs and the determination of their effect 
upon trade, show that each Government maintains an office or bureau, 
the officers and employees of which have made their life work the 
study of tariff matters, of foreign and home prices and cost of articles 
imported, and the effect of the tariff upon trade, so that whenever a 
change is thought to be necessary in the tariff law this office is the 
source of the most reliable information as to the propriety of the 
change and its effect. I am strongly convinced that we need in this 
Government just such an office, and that it can be secured by making 
the Tariff Board already appointed a permanent tariff commission, 
with such duties, powers, and emoluments as it may seem wise to Con- 
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gress to give. It has been proposed to enlarge the board from three 
to five. The present number is convenient, but I do not know that an 
increase of two members would be objectionable. 

Whether or not the protective policy is to be continued, and the de- 
gree of protection to be accorded to our home industries, are questions 
which the people must decide through their chosen representatives ; but 
whatever policy is adopted, it is clear that the necessary legislation 
‘ should be based on an impartial, thorough, and continuous study of 
the facts. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORM. 


The method of impartial scientific study by experts as a preliminary 
to legislation, which I hope to see ultimately adopted as our fixed na- 
tional policy with respect to the tariff, rivers and harbors, waterways, 
and public buildings, is also being pursued by the nonpartisan Mone- 
tary Commission of Congress. An exhaustive and most valuable study 
of the banking and currency systems of foreign countries has been 
completed. 

A comparison of the business methods and institutions of our pow- 
erful and successful commercial rivals with our own is sure to be of 
immense value. I urge upon Congress the importance of a nonpar- 
tisan and disinterested study and consideration of our banking and 
currency system. It is idle to dream of commercial expansion, and of 
the development of our national trade on a scale that measures up to 
our matchless opportunities, unless we can lay a solid foundation in a 
sound and enduring banking and currency system. The problem is 
not partisan, is not sectional—it is national. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The War Department has within its jurisdiction the management of 
the Army, and, in connection therewith, the coast defenses; the gov- 
ernment of the dependencies of the Philippines and of Porto Rico; the 
recommendation of plans for the improvement of harbors and water- 
ways, and their execution when adopted; and, by virtue of an execu- 
tive order, the supervision of the construction of the Panama Canal. 

The Army of the United States is a small body compared with the 
total number of people for the preservation of whose peace and good 
order it is a last resource. The Army now numbers about 80,000 men, 
of whom about 18,000 are engaged in the Coast Artillery and detailed © 
to the management and use of the guns in the forts and batteries that 
protect our coasts. The rest of the Army, or about 60,000, is the 
mobile part of our national forces and is divided into 31 regiments of 
infantry, including the Porto Rican regiment, 15 regiments of cavalry, 
6 regiments of field artillery, a corps of ordnance, of engineers, and 
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of signal, a quartermaster’s department, a commissary department, 
and a medical corps. 

The general plan for an army of the United States at peace should 
be that of a skeleton organization with an excess of trained officers 
and thus capable of rapid enlargement by enlistments, to be supple- 
mented in emergency by the national militia and a volunteer force. In 
some measure this plan has been adopted in the very large proportion 
of cavalry and field artillery as compared with infantry in the present 
army and on a peace basis. An infantry force can be trained in six 
months; a cavalry or a light artillery force not under one and one-half 
or two years; hence the importance of having ready a larger number 
of the more skilled soldiers. 

The militia system, for which Congress by the Constitution is au- 
thorized to provide, was developed by the so-called Dick law, under 
which the discipline, the tactics, the drill, the rank, the uniform, and 
the various branches of the militia are assimilated as far as possible 
to those of the Regular Army. Under the militia law, as the Consti- 
tution provides, the Governors of the States appoint the militia officers, 
but, by appropriations from Congress, States have been induced to 
comply with the rules of assimilation between the Regular Army and 
the militia, so that now there is a force, the efficiency of which differs in 
different States, which could be incorporated under a single command 
with the Regular Army, and which for some time each year receives the 
benefit of drill and maneuvers with conditions approximating actual 
military service, under the supervision of Regular Army officers. 

In the Army of the United States, in addition to the regular forces 
and the militia forces which may be summoned to the defense of the 
Nation by the President, there is also the volunteer force, which made 
up a very large part of the army in the Civil War, and which in any 
war of long continuance would become its most important constituent. 
There is an act which dates from the Civil War, known as the Volun- 
teer Act, which makes provision for the enlistment of volunteers in 
the Army of the United States in time of war. This was found to be 
so defective in the Philippine War that a special act for the organi- 
zation of volunteer regiments to take part in that war was adopted, 
and it was much better adapted to the necessities of the case. There 
is now pending in Congress a bill repealing the present Volunteer Act 
and making provision for the organization of volunteer forces in time 
of war, which is admirably adapted to meet the exigencies which would 
be then presented. The passage of the bill would not entail a dollar’s 
expense upon the Government at this time, or in the future, until war 
comes, but when war does come the methods therein directed are in 
accordance with the best military judgment as to what they ought to 
be, and the act would prevent the necessity for the discussion of new 
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legislation and the delays incident to its consideration and adoption. 
I earnestly urge the passage of this Volunteer Bill. 

I further recommend that Congress establish a commission to de- 
termine as early as practicable a comprehensive policy for the organi- 
zation, mobilization and administration of the Regular Army, the 
organized militia, and the volunteer forces in the event of war. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL OFFICERS. 


One of the great difficulties in the prompt organization and mobili- 
zation of militia and volunteer forces is the absence of competent 
officers of the rank of captain to teach the new army, by the unit of 
the company, the business of being soldiers and of taking care of them- 
selves so as to render effective service. This need of army officers can 
only be supplied by provisions of law authorizing the appointment of 
a greater number of army officers than are needed to supply the com- 
mands of regular army troops now enlisted in the service. There are 
enough regular army officers to command the troops now enlisted, but 
Congress has authorized, and the Department has followed the ex- 
ample of Congress and exercised the authority conferred by detailing 
these army officers to duty other than that of the command of troops. 
For instance, there are a large number of army officers assigned to 
duty with military colleges or in colleges in which military training is 
given. Then a large number of officers are assigned to General Staff 
duty, and there are various other places to which army officers can 
be and are legally assigned, which take them away from their regi- 
ments and companies. In order that the militia of each State should 
be properly drilled and made more like the regular army, regular army 
officers should be detailed to assist the Adjutant-General of each State 
in the supervision of the state militia ; but this is impossible unless pro- 
vision is made by Congress for a very considerable increase in the 
number of company and field officers of the Army. A bill is pending 
in Congress for this purpose, and I earnestly hope that, in the inter- 
est of the proper development of a republican army, an army, small in 
the time of peace but possible of prompt and adequate enlargement in 
time of war, shall become possible under the laws of the United States. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN ARMY ENGINEERS. 

A bill, the strong argument for which can be based on the ground 
quite similar to that of the increased officers bill, is a bill for the in- 
crease of sixty in the Army Engineers. The Army Engineers are 
largely employed in the expenditure of the moneys appropriated for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors and in the construction of the 
Panama Canal. This, in addition to their military duties, which in- 
clude the building of fortifications both on our coasts and in our de- 
pendencies, requires many more engineers than the Army has, and 
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public works, civil and military, are, therefore, much delayed. I ear- 
nestly recommend the passage of this bill, which passed the House 
at the last session and is now pending in the Senate. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


I have directed that the estimates for appropriation for the improve- 
ment of coast defenses in the United States should be reduced to a 
minimum, while those for the completion of the needed fortifications 
at Corregidor in the Philippine Islands and at Pearl Harbor in the 
Hawaiian Islands should be expedited as much as possible. The 
proposition to make Olongapo and Subig Bay the naval base for the 
Pacific was given up, and it is to be treated merely as a supply station, 
while the fortifications in the Philippines are to be largely confined 
to Corregidor Island and the adjacent islands which command -en- 
trance to Manila Bay and which are being rendered impregnable from 
land and sea attack. The Pacific Naval base has been transferred to 
Pearl Harbor in the Hawaiian Islands. This necessitates the heavy 
fortification of the harbor and the establishment of an important mili- 
tary station near Honolulu. I urge that all the estimates made by the 
War Department for these purposes be approved by Congressicaal 
appropriation. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

During the last summer, at my request, the Secretary of War visited 
the Philippine Islands and has described his trip in his report. He 
found the Islands in a state of tranquillity and growing prosperity, ° 
due largely to the change in the tariff laws, which has opened the mar- 
kets of America to the products of the Philippines, and has opened the 
Philippine markets to American manufactures. The rapid increase in 
the trade between the two countries is shown in the following table: 


Philippine exports, fiscal years 1908-1910. 
[Exclusive of gold and silver.] 





To— 
Fiscal year. SN ee pa CTE ay wen SEL a Cocain 
United States. re 
TOOSUERA Hye etary inh ot ietteraitor $10,323;233 $22,493,334 | $32,816,567 
TOOO treme wet ns asia eae ao re 10,215,331 20,778,232 30,993,563 
TOLORPS GA sey aedern tase esaneneanerancnteae 18,741,771 21,122,398 39,864,169 


oe a eee ee a el 
Note.—Latest monthly returns show exports for the year ending August, 1910, to 
the United States $20,035,G02, or 49 per cent of the $41,075,738 total, against ¢11,- 


031,275 to the United States, or 34 per cent of the $32,183,871 total for the year 
ending August, 1909. 
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Philippine imports, fiscal years 1908-1910. 
[Exclusive of gold and silver and government supplies.] 





From— 
Fiscal year. s Total. 
United States. meee 
ROOS et ys e Rides etna sok $5,079,487 $25,838,870 $30,918,357 
MOOG yee Speers heres eke Mesias 4,691,770 23,100,627 27,792,397 
MT One cect asters yo: Sysus 30.040 basota jf iahone 10,775,301 26,292,329 37,067,630 


NotTEe.—Latest monthly returns show imports for the year ending August, 1910, 
from the United! States $11,615,982, or 30 per cent of the $39,025,667 total, against 
$5,193,419 from the United States, or 18 per cent of the $28,948,011 total for the year 
ending August, 1909. 


PORTO RICO. 


The year has been one of prosperity and progress in Porto Rico. 
Certain political changes are embodied in the bill “To Provide a Civil 
Government for Porto Rico and for other Purposes,” which passed 
the House of Representatives on June 15, 1910, at the last session of 
Congress, and is now awaiting the action of the Senate. 

The importance of those features of this bill relating to public health 
and sanitation can not be overestimated. 

The removal from politics of the judiciary by providing for the ap- 
pointment of the municipal judges is excellent, and I recommend that 
a step further be taken by providing therein for the appointment of 
secretaries and marshals of these courts. 

The provision in the bill for a partially elective senate, the number of 
elective members being progressively increased, is of doubtful wisdom, 
and the composition of the senate as provided in the bill when intro- 
duced in the House, seems better to meet conditions existing in Porto 
Rico. This is an important measure, and I recommend its early con- 
sideration and passage. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


I have already expressed my opinion to Congress in respect to the 
character of the river and harbor bills which should be enacted into 
law ; and I have exercised as much power as I could under the law in 
directing the Chief of Engineers to make his report to Congress con- 
form to the needs of the committee framing such a bill in determining 
which of the proposed improvements is the more important and ought 
to be completed first, and promptly. 
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PANAMA CANAL. 


At the instance of Colonel Goethals, the Army Engineer officer in 
charge of the work on the Panama Canal, I have just made a visit to 
the Isthmus to inspect the work done and to consult with him on the 
ground as to certain problems which are likely to arise in the near 
future. The progress of the work is most satisfactory. If no unex- 
pected obstacle presents itself, the canal will be completed well within 
the time fixed by Colonel Goethals, to wit, January 1, 1915, and within 
the estimate of cost, $375,000,000. 

Press reports have reached the United States from time to time giv- 
ing accounts of slides of earth of very large yardage in the Culebra 
Cut and elsewhere along the line, from which it might be inferred that 
the work has been much retarded and that the time of completion has 
been necessarily postponed. 

The report of Doctor Hayes, of the Geological Survey, whom I sent 
within the last month to the Isthmus to make an investigation, shows 
that this section of the Canal Zone is composed of sedimentary rocks 
of rather weak structure and subject to almost immediate disintegra- 
tion when exposed to the air. Subsequent to the deposition of these 
sediments, igneous rocks, harder and more durable, have been thrust 
into them, and being cold at the time of their intrusion united but in- 
differently with the sedimentary rock at the contacts. The result of 
these conditions is that as the cut is deepened, causing unbalanced 
pressures, slides from the sides of the cut have occurred. These are 
in part due to the flowing of surface soil and decomposed sedimentary 
rocks upon inclined surfaces of the underlying undecomposed rock and 
in part by the crushing of structurally weak beds under excessive pres- 
sure. These slides occur on one side or the other of the cut through 
a distance of 4 or 5 miles, and now that their character is understood, 
allowance has been made in the calculations of yardage for the amount 
of slides which will have to be removed and the greater slope that will 
have to be given to the bank in many places in order to prevent their 
recurrence. Such allowance does not exceed ten millions of yards. 
Considering that the number of yards removed from this cut on an 
average of each month through the year is 1,300,000, and that the 
total remaining to be excavated, including slides, is about 30,000,000 
yards, it is seen that this addition to the excavation does not offer any 
great reason for delay. 

While this feature of the material to be excavated in the cut will 
not seriously delay or obstruct the construction of a canal of the lock 
type, the increase of excavation due to such slides in the cut made 85 
feet deeper for a sea-level canal would certainly have been so great 
as to delay its completion to a time beyond the patience of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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FORTIFY THE CANAL, 


Among questions arising for present solution is whether the Canal 
shall be fortified. I have already stated to the Congress that I strongly 
favor fortification and I now reiterate this opinion and ask your con- 
sideration of the subject in the light of the report already before you 
made by a competent board. 

If, in our discretion, we believe modern fortifications to be neces- 
sary to the adequate protection and policing of the Canal, then it is 
our duty to construct them. We have built the Canal. It is our prop- 
erty. By convention we have indicated our desire for, and indeed 
undertaken, its universal and equal use. It is also well known that 
one of the chief objects in the construction of the Canal has been to 
increase the military effectiveness of our Navy. 

Failure to fortify the Canal would make the attainment of both 
these aims depend upon the mere moral obligations of the whole in- 
ternational public—obligations which we would be powerless to enforce 
and which could never in any other way be absolutely safeguarded 
against a desperate and irresponsible enemy. 


CANAL TOLLS. 


Another question which arises for consideration and possible legis- 
lation is the question of tolls in the Canal. This question is necessarily 
affected by the probable tonnage which will go through the Canal. 
It is all a matter of estimate, but one of the government commission 
in 1900 investigated the question and made a report. He concluded 
that the total tonnage of the vessels employed in commerce that could 
use the Isthmian Canal in 1914 would amount to 6,843,805 tons net 
register, and that this traffic would increase 25.1 per cent per decade; 
that it was not probable that all the commerce included in the totals 
would at once abandon the routes at present followed and make use of 
the new Canal, and that it might take some time, perhaps two years, 
to readjust trade with reference to the new conditions which the Canal 
would establish. He did not include, moreover, the tonnage of war 
vessels, although it is to be inferred that such vessels would make con- 
siderable use of the Canal. In the matter of tolls he reached the con- 
clusion that a dollar a net ton would not drive business away from the 
Canal, but that a higher rate would do so. 

In determining what the tolls should be we certainly ought not to 
insist that they should at once amount to enough to pay the interest 
on the investment of $400,000,000 which the United States has made 
in the construction of the Canal. We ought not to do this, first, be- 
cause the benefit to be derived by the United States from this ex- 
penditure is not to be measured solely by a return upon the invest- 
ment. If it were, then the construction might well have been left to 
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private enterprise. It was because an adequate return upon the money 
invested could not be expected immediately, or in the near future, and 
because there were peculiar political advantages to be derived from 
the construction of the Canal that it fell to the Government to advance 
the money and perform the work. 

In addition to the benefit to our naval strength, the Canal greatly 
increases the trade facilities of the United States. It will undoubtedly 
cheapen the rates of transportation in all freight between the Eastern 
and Western seaboard. Then, if we are to have a world canal, and 
if we are anxious that the world’s trade shall use it, we must recognize 
that we have an active competitor in the Suez Canal and that there 
are other means of carriage between the two oceans—by the Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad and by other railroads and freight routes in Central 
America. 

In all these cases the question whether the Panama Canal is to be 
used and its tonnage increased will be determined mainly by the charge 
for its use. My own impression is that the tolls ought not to exceed 
$1 per net ton. On January 1, 1911, the tolls in the Suez Canal are 
to be 7 francs and 25 centimes for 1 net ton by Suez Canal measure- 
ment, which is a modification of Danube measurement. A dollar a ton 
will secure under the figures above a gross income from the Panama 
Canal of nearly $7,000,000. The cost of maintenance and operation 
is estimated to exceed $3,000,000. Ultimately, of course, with the nor- 
mal increase in trade, we hope the income will approximate the interest 
charges upon the investment. The inquiries already made of the 
Chief Engineer of the Canal show that the present consideration of 
this question is necessary in order that the commerce of the world 
may have time to adjust itself to the new conditions resulting from 
the opening of this new highway. On the whole I should recommend 
that within certain limits the President be authorized to fix the tolls 
of the Canal and adjust them to what seems to be commercial 
necessity. 


MAINTENANCE OF CANAL, 


The next question that arises is as to the maintenance, management, 
and general control of the canal after its completion. It should be 
premised that it is an essential part of our navy establishment to have 
the coal, oil and other ship supplies, a dry dock, and repair shops, con- 
veniently located with reference to naval vessels passing through the 
canal. Now, if the Government, for naval purposes, is to undertake to 
furnish these conveniences to the navy, and they are conveniences 
equally required by commercial vessels, there would seem to be strong 
reasons why the Government should take over and include in its man- 
agement the furnishing, not only to the navy but to the public, dry- 
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dock and repair-shop facilities, and the sale of coal, oil, and other ship 
supplies. 

The maintenance of a lock canal of this enormous size in a sparsely 
populated country and in the tropics, where the danger from disease 
is always present, requires a large and complete and well-trained or- 
ganization with full police powers, exercising the utmost care. The 
visitor to the canal who is impressed with the wonderful freedom from 
tropical diseases on the Isthmus must not be misled as to the constant 
vigilance that is needed to preserve this condition. The vast machin- 
ery of the locks, the necessary amount of dredging, the preservation 
of the banks of the canal from slides, the operation and the main- 
tenance of the equipment of the railway—will all require a force, not, 
of course, to be likened in any way to the present organization for 
construction, but a skilled body of men who can keep in a state of use- 
fulness this great instrument of commerce. Such an organization 
makes it easy to include within its functions the furnishing of dry- 
dock, fuel, repairs and supply facilities to the trade of the world. 
These will be more essential at the Isthmus of Panama than they are 
at Port Said or Suez, because there are no depots for coal, supplies, 
and other commercial necessities within thousands of miles of the 
Isthmus. 

Another important reason why these ancillary duties may well be 
undertaken by the Government is the opportunity for discrimination 
between patrons of the canal that is offered where private concessions 
are granted for the furnishing of these facilities. Nothing would 
create greater prejudice against the canal than the suspicion that cer- 
tain lines of traffic were favored in the furnishing of supplies or that 
the supplies were controlled by any large interest that might have a 
motive for increasing the cost of the use of the canal. It may be 
added that the termini are not ample enough to permit the fullest 
competition in respect to the furnishing of these facilities and neces- 
sities to the world’s trade even if it were wise to invite such competi- 
tion and the granting of the concession would necessarily, under these 
circumstances, take on the appearance of privilege or monopoly. 


PROHIBITION OF RAILROAD OWNERSHIP OF CANAL STEAMERS. 


I can not close this reference to the canal without suggesting as a 
wise amendment to the interstate commerce law a provision prohibit- 
ing interstate commerce railroads from owning or controlling ships en- 
gaged in the trade through the Panama Canal. I believe such a pro- 
vision may be needed to save to the people of the United States the 
benefits of the competition in trade between the eastern and western 
seaboards which this canal was constructed to secure. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


The duties of the Department of Justice have been greatly increased 
by legislation of Congress enacted in the interest of the general wel- 
fare of the people and extending its activities into avenues plainly 
within its constitutional jurisdiction, but which it has not been thought 
wise or necessary for the General Government heretofore to occupy. _ 

I am glad to say that under the appropriations made for the De- 
partment, the Attorney-General has so improved its organization that 
a vast amount of litigation of a civil and criminal character has been 
disposed of during the current year. This will explain the necessity 
for slightly increasing the estimates for the expenses of the Depart- 
ment. His report shows the recoveries made on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, of duties fraudulently withheld, public lands improperly 
patented, fines and penalties for trespass, prosecutions and convictions 
under the antitrust law, and prosecutions under ‘the interstate-com- 
merce law. I invite especial attention to the prosecutions under the 
Federal law of the so-called “bucket shops,’ and of those schemes to 
defraud in which the use of the mail is an essential part of the fraudu- 
lent conspiracy, prosecutions which have saved ignorant and weak 
members of the public and are saving them hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The violations of the antitrust law present perhaps the most 
important litigation before the Department, and the number of cases 
filed shows the activity of the Government in enforcing that statute. 


NATIONAL INCORPORATION. 

In a special message last year I brought to the attention of Con- 
gress the propriety and wisdom of enacting a general law providing 
for the incorporation of industrial and other companies engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, and I renew my recommendation in that behalf. 


PAYMENT OF JUST CLAIMS. 
I invite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which, at the instance of Congress, have been considered by the Court 
of Claims and decided to be valid claims against the Government. The 
delay that occurs in the payment of the.money due under the claims 
injures the reputation of the Government as an honest debtor, and I 
earnestly recommend that those claims which come to Congress with 
the judgment and approval of the Court of Claims should be promptly 
paid. 
REFORM IN JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 
One great crying need in the United States is cheapening the cost 
of litigation by simplifying judicial procedure and expediting final judg- 
ment. Under present conditions the poor man is at a woeful disad- 
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vantage in a legal contest with a corporation or a rich opponent. The- 
necessity for the reform exists both in the United States courts and 
in all State courts. In order to bring it about, however, it naturally 
falls to the General Government by its example to furnish a model 
to all States. A legislative commission appointed by joint resolution 
of Congress to revise the procedure in the United States courts has as 
yet made no report. 

Under the law the Supreme Court of the United States has the 
power and is given the duty to frame the equity rules of procedure 
which are to obtain in the Federal courts of first instance. In view 
of the heavy burden of pressing litigation which that Court has had 
to carry, with one or two of its members incapacitated through ill 
health, it has not been able to take up problems of improving the 
equity procedure, which has practically remained the same since the 
organization of the Court in 1789. It is reasonable to expect that 
with all the vacancies upon the Court filled, it will take up the ques- 
tion of cheapening and simplifying the procedure in equity in the 
courts of the United States. The equity business is much the more 
important in the Federal courts, and I may add much the more ex- 
pensive. I am strongly convinced that the best method of improving 
judicial procedure at law is to empower the Supreme Court to do it 
through the medium of the rules of the court, as in equity. This is 
the way in which it has been done in England, and thoroughly done. 
The simplicity and expedition of procedure in the English courts to- 
day make a model for the reform of other systems. 

Several of the Lord Chancellors of England and of the Chief Jus- 
tices have left their lasting impress upon the history of their country 
by their constructive ability in proposing and securing the passage of 
remedial legislation effecting law reforms. JI can not conceive any 
higher duty that the Supreme Court could perform than in leading 
the way to a simplification of procedure in the United States courts. 


RELIEF OF SUPREME COURT FROM UNNECESSARY APPEALS. 


No man ought to have, as a matter of right, a review of his case by 
the Supreme Court. He should be satisfied by one hearing before a 
court of first instance and one review by a court of appeals. The 
proper and chief usefulness of a Supreme Court, and especially of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, is, in the cases which come 
before it, so to expound the law, and especially the fundamental law 
—the Constitution—as to furnish precedents for the inferior courts 
in future litigation and for the executive officers in the construction of 
statutes and the performance of their legal duties. Therefore, any 
provisions for review of cases by the Supreme Court that cast upon 
that Court Be eee of passing on questions of evidence and the con- 
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struction of particular forms of instruments, like indictments, or willis. 
or contracts, decisions not of general application or importance, merely 
clog and burden the Court and render more difficult its higher func- 
tion, which makes it so important a part of the framework of our 
Government. The Supreme Court is now carrying an unnecessary bur- 
den of appeals of this kind, and I earnestly urge that it be removed. 

The statutes respecting the review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of decisions of the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia ought to be so amended as to place that court in the same 
position with respect to the review of its decisions as that of the vari- 
ous United States Circuit Courts of Appeals. The act of March 2, 
1907, authorizing appeals by the Government from certain judgments 
in criminal cases where the defendant has not been put in jeopardy, 
within the meaning of the Constitution, should be amended so that 
such appeals should be taken to the Circuit Courts of Appeals instead 
of to the Supreme Court in all cases except those involving the con- 
struction of the Constitution or the constitutionality of a statute, with 
the same power in the Supreme Court to review on certiorari as is now 
exercised by that court over determinations of the several Circuit 
Courts of Appeals. Appeals in copyright cases should reach final 
judgment in the courts of appeals instead of the Supreme Court as 
now. The decision of the courts of appeals should be made final also 
in all cases wherein jurisdiction rests on both diverse citizenship and 
the existence of a federal question, and not as now be reviewable in 
the Supreme Court when the case involves more than one thousand 
doilars. Appeals from the United States Court in Porto Rico should 
run to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the third circuit instead of to 
the Supreme Court. These suggested changes would, I am advised, 
relieve the Supreme Court of the consideration of about 100 cases 
annually. 

The American Bar Association has had before it the question of 
reducing the burden of litigation involved in reversals on review and 
new trials or re-hearings and in frivolous appeals in habeas corpus 
and criminal cases. Their recommendations have been embodied in 
bills now pending in Congress. The recommendations are not radical, 
but they will accomplish much if adopted into law, and I earnestly 
recommend the passage of the bills embodying them. 


INJUNCTION BILL. 


I wish to renew my urgent recommendation made in my last An- 
nual Message in favor of the passage of a law which shall regulate the 
issuing of injunctions in equity without notice in accordance with the 
best practice now in vogue in the courts of the United States. I re- 
gard this of especial importance, first because it has been promised. 
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and second because it will deprive those who now complain of certain 
alleged abuses in the improper issuing of injunctions without notice 
of any real ground for further amendment and will take away all 
semblance of support for the extremely radical legislation they pro- 
pose, which will be most pernicious if adopted, will sap the foundations 
of judicial power, and legalize that cruel social instrument, the sec- 
ondary boycott. 
JUDICIAL SALARIES. 


I further recommend to Congress the passage of the bill now pend- 
ing for the increase in the salaries of the Federal Judges, by which the 
Chief Justice of the United States shall receive $17,500 and the Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court $17,000; the Circuit Judges con- 
stituting the Circuit Court of Appeals shall receive $10,000, and the 
District Judges $9,000. These judges exercise a wise jurisdiction and 
their duties require of them a profound knowledge of the law, great 
ability in the dispatch of business, and care and delicacy in the exer- 
cise of their jurisdiction so as to avoid conflict whenever possible be- 
tween the Federal and the State courts. The positions they occupy 
ought to be filled by men who have shown the greatest ability in their 
professional work at the bar, and it is the poorest economy possible 
for the Government to pay salaries so low for judicial service as not 
to be able to command the best talent of the legal profession in every 
part of the country. The cost of living is such, especially in the large 
cities, that even the salaries fixed in the proposed bill will enable the 
incumbents to accumulate little, if anything, to support their families 
after their death. Nothing is so important to the preservation of our 
country and its beloved institutions as the maintenance of the inde 
pendence of the judiciary, and next to the life tenure an adequate 
salary is the most material contribution to the maintenance of inde- 
pendence on the part of our Judges. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


At its last session Congress made provision for the establishment of 
savings banks by the Post-Office Department of this Government, by 
which, under the general control of trustees, consisting of the Post- 
master-General, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the system could be begun in a few cities and towns, and enlarged 
to cover within its operations as many cities and towns and as large a 
part of the country as seemed wise. The initiation and establishment 
of such a system has required a great deal of study on the part of the 
experts in the Post-Office and Treasury Departments, but a system 
has now been devised which is believed to be more economical and 
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simpler in its operation than any similar system abroad. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected so that savings banks will be opened in 
some cities and towns on the Ist of January, and there will be a grad- 
ual extension of the benefits of the plan to the rest of the country. 


WIPING OUT OF POSTAL DEFICIT. 


As I have said, the Post-Office Department is a great business de- 
partment, and I am glad to note the fact that under its present man- 
agement principles of business economy and efficiency are being 
applied. For many years there has been a deficit in the operations of 
the Post-Office Department which has been met by appropriation from 
the Treasury. The appropriation estimated for last year from the 
Treasury over and above the receipts of the Department was $17,500,- 
ooo. I am glad to record the fact that of that $17,500,000 estimated 
for, $11,500,000 were saved and returned to the Treasury. The per- 
sonal efforts of the Postmaster-General secured the effective coopera- 
tion of the thousands of postmasters and other postal officers through- 
out the country in carrying out his plans of reorganization and 
retrenchment. The result is that the Postmaster-General has been able 
to make his estimate of expenses for the present year so low as to 
keep within the amount the postal service is expected to earn. It is 
gratifying to report that the reduction in the deficit has been accom- 
plished without any curtailment of postal facilities. On the contrary 
the service has been greatly extended during the year in all its branches. 
A principle which the Postmaster-General has recommended and 
sought to have enforced in respect to all appointments has been that 
those appointees who have rendered good service should be reap- 
pointed. This has greatly strengthened the interest of postmasters 
throughout the country in maintaining efficiency and economy in their 
offices, because they believed generally that this would secure for them 
a further tenure. 


EXTENSION OF THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


Upon the recommendation of the Postmaster-General, I have in- 
cluded in the classified service all assistant postmasters, and I believe 
that this giving a secure tenure to those who are the most important 
subordinates of Postmasters will add much to the efficiency of their 
offices and an economical administration. A large number of the 
fourth-class postmasters are now in the classified service. I think it 
would be wise to put in the classified service the first, second, and 
third class postmasters. It is more logical to do this than to classify 
the fourth-class postmasters, for the reason that the fourth-class post- 
offices are invariably small, and the postmasters are necessarily men 
who must combine some other business with the postmastership, 
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whereas the first, second, and third class postmasters are paid a suf- 
ficient amount to justify the requirement that they shall have no other 
business and that they shall devote their attention to their post-office 
duties. To classify first, second, and third class postmasters would 
require the passage of an act changing the method of their appoint- 
ment so as to take away the necessity for the advice and consent of the , 
Senate. JI am aware that this is inviting from the Senate a conces- 
sion in respect to its quasi executive power that is considerable, but 
I believe it to be in the interest of good administration and efficiency 
of service. To make this change would take the postmasters out of 
politics; would relieve Congressmen who now are burdened with the 
necessity of making recommendations for these places of a responsi- 
bility that must be irksome and can create nothing but trouble; and it 
would result in securing from postmasters greater attention to busi- 
ness, greater fidelity, and consequently greater economy and efficiency 
in the post-offices which they conduct. 


THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


The unrestricted manner in which the franking privilege is now 
being used by the several branches of the Federal service and by Con- 
gress has laid it open to serious abuses, a fact clearly established 
through investigations recently instituted by the Department. While 
it has been impossible without a better control of franking to deter- 
mine the exact expense to the Government of this practice, there can 
be no doubt that it annually reaches into the millions. It is believed 
that many abuses of the franking system could be prevented, and con- 
sequently a marked economy effected, by supplying through the agen- 
cies of the postal service special official envelopes and stamps for the 
free mail of the Government, all such envelopes and stamps to be 
issued on requisition to the various branches of the Federal service 
requiring them, and such records to be kept of all official stamp sup- 
plies as will enable the Post-Office Department to maintain a proper 
postage account covering the entire volume of free Government mail. 
As the first step in the direction of this reform, special stamps and 
stamped envelopes have been provided for use instead of franks in 
the free transmission of the official mail resulting from the business 
of the new postal savings system. By properly recording the issu- 
ance of such stamps and envelopes accurate records can be kept of 
the cost to the Government of handling the postal savings mail, which 
is certain to become an important item of expense and one that should 
be separately determined. In keeping with this plan it is hoped that 
Congress will authorize the substitution of special official stamps and 
stamped envelopes for the various forms of franks now used to carry 
free of postage the vast volume of Departmental and Congressional 
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mail matter. During the past year methods of accounting similar to 
those employed in the most progressive of our business establishments 
have been introduced in the postal service and nothing has so impeded 
the Department’s plan in this regard as the impossibility of determin- 
ing with any exactness how far the various expenses of the postal 
service are increased by the present unrestricted use of the franking 
privilege. It is believed that the adoption of a more exact method of 
dealing with this problem as proposed will prove to be of tremendous 
advantage in the work of placing the postal service on a strictly busi- 
nesslike basis. 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 


In my last Annual Message I invited the attention of Congress to 
the inadequacy of the postal rate imposed upon second-class mail mat- 
ter in so far as that includes magazines, and showed by figures pre- 
pared by experts of the Post-Office Department that the Government 
was rendering a service to the magazines, costing many millions in 
excess of the compensation paid. An answer was attempted to this 
by the representatives of the magazines, and a reply was filed to this 
answer by the Post-Office Department. The utter inadequacy of the 
answer, considered in the light of the reply of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, I think must appeal to any fair-minded person. Whether the 
answer was all that could be said in behalf of the magazines is an- 
other question. I agree that the question is one of fact; but I insist 
that if the fact is as the experts of the Post-Office Department show, 
that we are furnishing to the owners cf magazines a service worth mil- 
lions more than they pay for it, then justice requires that the rate 
should be increased. The increase in the receipts of the Department 
resulting from this change may be devoted to increasing the useful- 
ness of the Department in establishing a parcels post and in reducing 
the cost of first-class postage to one cent. It has been said by the 
Postmaster-General that a fair adjustment might be made under which 
the advertising part of the magazine should be charged for at a dif- 
ferent and higher rate from that of the reading matter. This would 
relieve many useful magazines that are not circulated at a profit, and 
would not shut them out from the use of the mails by a prohibitory 
rate. 


PARCELS POST. 


With respect to the parcels post, I respectfully recommend its adop- 
tion on all rural-delivery routes, and that 11 pounds—the international 
limit—be made the limit of carriage in such post, and this, with a view 
to its general extension when the income of the Post-Office will permit 
it and the Postal Savings Banks shall have been fully established. 
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The same argument is made against the parcels post that was made 
against the postal savings bank—that it is introducing the Govern- 
ment into a business which ought to be conducted by private persons, 
and is paternalism. The Post-Office Department has a great plant and 
a great organization, reaching into the most remote hamlet of the 
United States, and with this machinery it is able to do a great many 
things economically that if a new organization were necessary it would 
be impossible to do without extravagant expenditure. That is the 
reason why the postal savings bank can be carried on at a small ad- 
ditional cost, and why it is possible to incorporate at a very incon- 
siderable expense a parcels post in the rural-delivery system. A gen- 
eral parcels post will involve a much greater outlay. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT.- 


REORGANIZATION. 


In the last annual report of the Secretary of the Navy and in my 
Annual Message, attention was called to the new detail of officers in 
the Navy Department by which officers of flag rank were assigned to 
duty as Aides to the Secretary in respect to naval operations, person- 
nel, inspection, and material. This change was a substantial compliance 
with the recommendation of the Commission on Naval Reorganiza- 
tion, headed by Mr. Justice Moody, and submitted to President Roose- 
velt on February 26, 1909. Through the advice of this committee of 
line officers, the Secretary is able to bring about a proper coordination 
of all the branches of the naval department with greater military ef- 
ficiency. The Secretary of the Navy recommends that this new 
organization be recognized by legislation and thus made permanent. 
I concur in the recommendation. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The Secretary, in view of the conclusions of a recent Court of In- 
quiry on certain phases of Marine Corps administration, recommends 
that the Major-General Commandant of the Marine Corps be ap- 
pointed for a four years’ term, and that officers of the Adjutant and 
Inspector’s department be detailed from the line. He also asks for 
legislation to improve the conditions now existing in the personnel 
of officers of the Navy, particularly with regard to the age and ex- 
perience of flag officers and captains, and points out that it is essential 
to the highest efficiency of the Navy that the age of our officers be re- 
duced and that flag officers, particularly, should gain proper experience 
as flag officers, in order to enable them to properly command fleets. 
I concur in the Secretary’s recommendations, 
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COVERING OF NAVAL SUPPLY FUND INTO TREASURY. 


I commend to your attention the report of the Secretary on the 
change in the system of cost accounting in navy-yards, and also to the 
history of the naval supply fund and the present conditions existing 
in regard to that matter. Under previous practice and what now seems 
to have been an erroneous construction of the law, the supply fund 
of the navy was increased from $2,700,000 to something-over $14,- 
000,000, and a system of accounting was introduced which prevented 
the striking of a proper balance and a knowledge of the exact cost 
of maintaining the naval establishment. The system has now been 
abandoned and a Naval Supply Account established by law July 1, 
1910, The Naval Supply fund of $2,700,000 is now on deposit in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Department. The Secretary recommends 
_ that the Naval Supply Account be made permanent by law and that 
the $2,700,000 of the naval supply fund be covered into the Treasury 
as unnecessary, and I ask for legislative authority to do this. This 
sum when covered into the Treasury will be really a reduction in the 
recorded Naval cost for this year. 


ESTIMATES AND BUILDING PROGRAM. 


The estimates of the Navy Department are $5,000,000 less than the 
appropriations for the same purpose last year, and included in this is 
the building program of the same amount as that submitted for your 
consideration last year. It is merely carrying out the plan of building 
two. battleships a year, with a few needed auxiliary vessels. I ear- 
nestly hope that this program will be adopted. 


ABOLITION OF NAVY-YARDS. 


The Secretary of the Navy has given personal examination to every 
navy-yard and has studied the uses of the navy-yards with reference 
to the necessities of our fleet. With a fleet considerably less than half 
the size of that of the British navy, we have shipyards more than 
double the number, and there are several of these shipyards, expen- 
sively equipped with modern machinery, which after investigation the 
Secretary of the Navy believes to be entirely useless for naval purposes. 
He asks authority to abandon certain of them and to move their ma- 
chirtery to other places where it can be made of use. 

In making these recommendations the Secretary is following di- 
rectly along progressive lines which have been adopted in our great 
commercial and manufacturing consolidations in this country; that is, 
of dismantling unnecessary and inadequate plants and discontinuing 
their existence where it has been demonstrated that it is unprofitable 
to continue their maintenance at an expense not commensurate to their 
product, 
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GUANTANAMO PROPER NAVAL BASE. z 


The Secretary points out that the most important naval base in the 
West Indies is Guantanamo, in the southeastern part of Cuba. Its 
geographical situation is admirably adapted to protect the commercial 
paths to the Panama Canal, and he shows that by the expenditure of 
‘less than half a million dollars, with the machinery which he shall take 
from other navy-yards, he can create a naval station at Guantanamo 
of sufficient size and equipment to serve the purpose of an emergency 
naval base. I earnestly join in the recommendation that he be given 
the authority which he asks. I am quite aware that such action is 
likely to arouse local opposition; but I conceive it to be axiomatic 
that in legislating in the interest of the Navy, and for the general pro- 
tection of the country by the Navy, mere local pride or pecuniary in- 
terest in the establishment of a navy-yard or station ought to play no 
part. The recommendation of the Secretary is based upon the judg- 
ment of impartial naval officers, entirely uninfluenced by any geo- 
graphical or sectional considerations. 


JOHN PAUL JONES. 


I unite with the Secretary in the recommendation that an appropria- 
tion be made to construct a suitable crypt at Annapolis for the custody 
of the remains of John Paul Jones. 


PEARY. 


The complete success of our country in Arctic exploration should 
not remain unnoticed. For centuries there has been friendly rivalry 
in this field of effort between the foremost nations and-between the 
bravest and most accomplished men. Expeditions to the unknown 
North have been encouraged by enlightened governments and de- 
served honors have been granted to the daring men who have con- 
ducted them. The unparalleled accomplishment of an American in 
reaching the North Pole, April 6, 1909, approved by critical examina- 
tion of the most expert scientists, has added to the distinction of our 
navy, to which he belongs, and reflects credit upon his country. His 
unique success has received generous acknowledgment from scientific 
bodies and institutions of learning in Europe and America. I recom- 
mend fitting recognition by Congress of the great achievement of 
Robert Edwin Peary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
APPEALS TO COURT IN LAND CASES. 


The Secretary of the Interior recommends a change of the law in 
respect to the procedure in adjudicating claims for lands, by which 
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appeals can be taken from the decisions of the Department to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia for a judicial considera- 
tion of the rights of the claimant. This change finds complete analogy 
in the present provision for appeals from the decisions of the Com- 
missioner of Patents., The judgments of the court in such cases would 
be of decisive value to land claimants generally and to the Department 
of the Interior in the administration of the law, would enable claim- 
ants to bring into Court the final consideration of issues as to the title 
to Government land and would, I think, obviate a good deal of the 
subsequent litigation that now arises in our Western courts. The bill 
is pending, I believe, in the House, having been favorably reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands, and I recommend its enactment. 


ARREARS WIPED OUT. 


One of the difficulties in the Interior Department and in the Land 
Office has been the delays attendant upon the consideration by the 
Land: Office and the Secretary of the Interior of claims. for patents 
of public lands to individuals. I am glad to say that under the recent 
appropriations of the Congress and the earnest efforts of the Secre- 
tary and his subordinates, these arrears have been disposed of, and the 
work of the Department has been brought more nearly up to date in 
respect to the pending business than ever before in its history. Econ- 
omies have been effected where possible without legislative assistance, 
and these are shown in the reduced estimates for the expenses of the 
Department during the current fiscal year and during the year to come. _ 


CONSERVATION. 


The subject of the conservation of the public domain has com- 
manded the attention of the people within the last two or three years. 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


There is no need for radical reform in the methods of disposing of 
what are really agricultural lands. The present laws have worked 
well. The enlarged homestead law has encouraged the successful farm- 
ing of lands in the semiarid regions. 


RECLAMATION. 


The total sum already accumulated in the fund provided by the act 
for the reclamation of arid lands is about $69,449,058.76, and of this, 
all but $6,241,058.76 has been allotted to the various projects, of which 
there are thirty. Congress at its last session provided for the issuing 
of certificates of indebtedness not exceeding twenty millions of dol- 
lars, to be redeemed from the reclamation fund when the proceeds of 
lands sold and from the water-rents should be sufficient. Meantime, 
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in accordance with the provisions of the law, I appointed a board of 
army engineers to examine the projects and to ascertain which are 
feasible and worthy of completion. That board has made a report 
upon the subject, which I shall transmit in a separate message within 
a few days. 


CONSERVATION ADDRESS. 


In September last a conservation Congress was held at St. Paul, at 
which | delivered an ‘address on the subject of conservation so far 
as it was within the jurisdiction and possible action of the Federal 
Government. In that address I assembled from the official records 
the statistics and facts as to what had been done in this behalf in 
the administration of my predecessor and in my own, and indicated the 
legislative measures which I believed to be wise in order to secure the 
best use, in the public interest, of what remains of our National do- 
main. There was in this address a very full discussion of the reasons 
which led me to the conclusions stated. For the purpose of saving 
in an official record a comprehensive résumé of the statistics and facts 
gathered with some difficulty in that address, and to avoid their repe- 
tition in the body of this message, I venture to make the address an 
accompanying appendix. The statistics are corrected to November 
15th last. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS. 


For the reasons stated in the conservation address, I recommend: _ 

First, that the limitation now imposed upon the Executive which 
forbids his reserving more forest lands in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming, be repealed. 

Second, that the coal deposits of the Government be leased after 
advertisement inviting competitive bids, for terms not exceeding fifty 
years, with a minimum rental and royalties upon the coal mined, to be 
readjusted every ten or twelve years, and with conditions as to main- 
tenance which will secure proper mining, and as to assignment which 
will prevent combinations to monopolize contro] of the coal in any 
one district or market. I do not think that coal measures under 2,500 
acres of surface would be too large an amount to lease to any one 
lessee. 

The Secretary of the Interior thinks there are difficulties in the 
way of leasing public coal lands, which objections he has set forth in 
his report, the force of which I freely concede. I entirely approved 
his stating at length in his report the objections in order that the whole 
subject may be presented to Congress, but after a full consideration I 
favor a leasing system and recommend it. 

Third, that the law should provide the same separation in respect 
$o government phosphate lands of surface and mineral rights that now 
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obtains in coal lands and that power to lease such lands upon terms 
and limitations similar to those above recommended for coal leases, 
with an added condition enabling the Government to regulate, and if 
need be to prohibit, the export to foreign countries of the product. 

Fourth, that the law should allow a prospector for oil or gas to 
have the right to prospect for two years over a certain tract of gov- 
ernment land, the right to be evidenced by a license for which he shall 
pay a small sum; and that upon discovery, a lease may be granted 
upon terms securing a minimum rental and proper royalties to the 
Government, and also the conduct of the oil or gas well in accord with 
the best method for husbanding the supply of oil in the district. The 
period of the leases should not be as long as those of coal, but they 
should contain similar provisions as to assignment to prevent ee 
listic combinations. 

Fifth, that water-power sites be directly leased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, after advertisement and bidding, for not exceeding fifty years 
upon a proper rental and with a condition fixing rates charged to the 
public for units of electric power, both rental and rates to be read- 
justed equitably every ten years by arbitration or otherwise, with suit- 
able provisions against assignment to prevent monopolistic combina- 
tions. Or, that the law shall provide that upon application made by 
the authorities of the State where the water-power site is situated, it 
may be patented to the State on condition that the State shall dispose 
of it under terms like those just described, and shall enforce those 
terms, or upon failure to comply with the condition the water-power 
site and all the plant and improvement on the site shall be forfeited 
and revert to the United States, the President being given the power 
to declare the forfeiture and to direct legal proceedings for its enforce- 
ment. Either of these methods would, I think, accomplish the proper 
public purpose in respect to water-power sites, but one or the other 
should be promptly adopted. 


NECESSITY FOR PROMPT ACTION. 


I earnestly urge upon Congress that at this session general con- 
servation legislation of the character indicated be adopted. At its last 
session this Congress took most useful and proper steps in the cause 
of conservation by allowing the Execuiive, through withdrawals, to 
suspend the action of the existing laws in respect to much of the pub- 
lic domain. I have not thought that the danger of disposing of coal 
lands in the United States under the present laws in large quantities 
was so great as to call for their withdrawal, because under the present 
provisions it is reasonably certain that the Government will receive 
the real value of the land. But, in respect to oil lands, or phosphate 
lands, and of gas lands in the United States, and in respect to coal 
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lands in Alaska, I have exercised the full power of withdrawal with 
the hope that the action of Congress would follow promptly and pre- 
vent that tying up of the resources of the country in the western and 
less settled portion and in Alaska, which means stagnation and retro- 
gression. 

The question of conservation is not a partisan one, and I sincerely 
hope that even in the short time of the present session consideration 
may be given to those questions which have now been much discussed, 
and that action may be taken upon them. 


ALASKA, 


With reference to the government of Alaska, I have nothing to add 
to the recommendations I made in my last message on the subject. I 
am convinced that the migratory character of the population, its un- 
equal distribution, and its smallness of number, which the new cen- 
sus shows to be about 50,000, in relation to the enormous expanse of 
the territory, make it altogether impracticable to give to those people 
who are in Alaska to-day and may not be there a year hence, the power 
to elect a legislature to govern an immense territory to which they have 
a relation so little permanent. It is far better for the development of 
the territory that it be committed to a commission to be appointed by 
the Executive, with limited legislative powers sufficiently broad to 
meet the local needs, than to continue the present insufficient govern- 
ment with few remedial powers, or to make a popular government 
where there is not proper foundation upon which to rest it. 

The suggestion that the appointment of a commission will lead to 
the control of the government by corporate or selfish and exploiting 
interests has not the slightest foundation in fact. Such a government 
worked well in the Philippines, and would work well in Alaska, and 
those who are really interested in the proper development of that ter- 
ritory for the benefit of the people who live in it and the benefit of the 
people of the United States, who own it, should support the institution 
of such a government. 


ALASKAN RAILWAYS. 


I have been asked to recommend that the credit of the Government 
be extended to aid the construction of railroads in Alaska. I am not 
ready now to do so. A great many millions of dollars have already 
been expended in the construction of at least’ two railroads, and if 
laws be passed providing for the proper development of the resources 
of Alaska, especially for the opening up of the coal lands, I believe 
that the capital already invested will induce the investment of more 
capital, sufficient to complete the railroads building, and to furnish 
cheap coal not only to Alaska but to the whole Pacific coast. The 
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passage of a law permitting the leasing of government coal lands in 
Alaska after public competition, and the appointment of a commission 
for the government of the territory, with enabling powers to meet the 
local needs, will lead to an improvement in Alaska and the develop- 
ment of her resources that is likely to surprise the country. 


NATIONAL PARKS. 

Our national parks have become so extensive and involve so much 
detail of action in their control that it seems to me there ought to be 
legislation creating a bureau for their care and control. The greatest 
natural wonder of this country and the surrounding territory should 
be included in another national park. I refer to the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. 

PENSIONS. 


The uniform policy of the Government in the matter of granting 
pensions to those gallant and devoted men who fought to save the 
life of the Nation in the perilous days of the great Civil War, has 
always been of the most liberal character. Those men are now rapidly 
passing away. The best obtainable official statistics show that they 
are dying at the rate of something over three thousand a month, and, 
in view of their advancing years, this rate must inevitably, in pro- 
portion, rapidly increase. To the man who risked everything on the 
field of battle to save the Nation in the hour of its direst need, we owe 
a debt which has not been and should not be computed in a begrudg- 
ing or parsimonious spirit. But while we should be actuated by this 
spirit to the soldier himself, care should be exercised not to go to 
absurd lengths, or distribute the bounty of the Government to classes 
of persons who may, at this late day, from a mere mercenary motive, 
seek to obtain some legal relation with an old veteran now tottering 
on the brink of the grave. The true spirit of the pension laws is to be 
found in the noble sentiments expressed by Mr. Lincoin in his last 
inaugural address, wherein, in speaking of the Nation’s duty to its 
soldiers when the struggle should be over, he said we should “ care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow and orphans.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


VALUE OF THIS YEAR’S CROPS. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture invites attention to the 
stupendous value of the agricultural products of this country, amount- 
ing in all to $8,926,000,000 for this year. This amount is larger than 
that of 1909 by $305,000,000. The existence of such a crop indicates 
a good prospect for business throughout the country. A notable 
change for the better is commented upon by the Secretary in the fact 
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that the South, especially in those regions where the boll weevil has 
interfered with the growth of cctton, has given more attention to the 
cultivation of corn and other cereals, so that there is a greater diversi- 
fication of crops in the South than ever before—and all to the great 
advantage of that section. 


DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES. 


The report contains a most interesting account of the activities of 
the Department in its various bureaus, showing how closely the agri- 
cultural progress in this country is following along the lines of im- 
provement recommended by the Department through its publications 
and the results of its experiment stations in every State, and by the 
instructions given through the agricultural schools aided by the Fed- 
eral Government and following the general curriculum urged by the 
head and bureau chiefs of the Department. 

The activities of the Department have been greatly increased by the 
enactment of recent legislation, by the pure-food act, the meat-in- 
spection act, the cattle-transportation act, and the act concerning the 
interstate shipment of game. This department is one of those the 
scope of whose action is constantly widening, and therefore it is im- 
possible under existing legislation to reduce the cost and their estimates 
below those of preceding years. 


FARMERS’ INCOME AND COST OF LIVING. 


An interesting review of the results of an examination made by 
the Department into statistics and prices, shows that on the average 
since 1891, farm products have increased in value 72 per cent while 
the things which the farmer buys for use have increased but 12 per 
cent, an indication that present conditions are favorable to the farming 
community. 

FOREST SERVICE. 

I have already referred to the forests of the United States and their 
extent, and have urged, as I do again, the removal of the limitation 
upon the power of the Executive to reserve other tracts of land in 
six Western States in which withdrawal for this purpose is now for- 
bidden. The Secretary of Agriculture gives a very full description of 
the disastrous fires that occurred during the last summer in the na- 
tional forests. A drought more intense than any recorded in the his- 
tory of the West had introduced a condition into the forests which 
made fires almost inevitable, and locomotive sparks, negligent campers, 
and in some cases incendiaries furnished the needed: immediate cause. 
At one-time the fires were so extended that they covered a range of a 
hundred miles, and the Secretary estimates ‘that standing timber of the 
value of 25 millions of dollars. was destroyed. Seventy-six persons in 
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the employ of the Forest Service were killed and many more injured, 
and I regret to say that there is no provision in the law by which the 
expenses for their hospital treatment or of their interment could be 
met out of public funds. The Red Cross contributed a thousand dol- 
lars, and the remainder of the necessary expenses was made up by 
private contribution, chiefly from the force of the Forest Service and 
its officials. I recommend that suitable legislation be adopted to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the moral obligations of the Gov- 
ernment in this respect. 


APPROPRIATION FOR FIRE FIGHTING. 


- The specific fund for fighting fires was only about $135,000, but 
there existed discretion in the Secretary in case of an emergency to 
apply other funds in his control to this purpose, and he did so to the 
extent of nearly a million of dollars, which will involve the presenta- 
tion of a deficiency estimate for the current fiscal year of over $900,- 
ooo. The damage done was not therefore due to the lack of an ap- 
propriation by Congress available to meet the emergency, but the dif- 
ficulty of fighting it lay in the remote points where the fires began and 
where it was impossible with the roads and trails as they now exist 
promptly to reach them. Proper protection necessitates, as the Secre- 
tary points out, the expenditure of a good deal more money in the 
development of roads and trails in the forests, the establishment of 
lookout stations, and telephone connection between them and places 
where assistance can be secured. 


REFORESTATION. 


The amount of reforestation shown in the report of the Forest 
Service—only about 15,000 acres as compared with the 150 millions of 
acres of national forests—seems small, and I am glad to note that in 
this regard the Secretary of Agriculture and the chief of the Forest 
Service are looking forward to far greater activity in the use of avail- 
able Government land for this purpose. Progress has been made in 
learning by experiment the best methods of reforesting. Congress is 
appealed to now by the Secretary of Agriculture to make the appro- 
priations needed for enlarging the usefulness of the Forest Service in 
this regard. I hope that Congress will approve and adopt the estimate 
of the Secretary for this purpose. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


The Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor has had 
ander his immediate supervision the application of the merit system 
of promotion to a large number of employees, and his discussion of 
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this method of promotions based on actual experience, I commend to 
the attention of Congress. 


THE CENSUS BUREAU. 


The taking of the census has proceeded with promptness and effi- 
ciency. The Secretary believes, and I concur, that it will be more 
thorough and accurate than any census which has heretofore been 
taken, but it is not perfect. The motive that prompts men with a 
false civic pride to induce the padding of census returns in order to 
increase the population of a particular city has been strong enough 
to lead to fraud in respect to a few cities in this country, and I have 
directed the Attorney-General to proceed with all the vigor possible 
against those who are responsible for these frauds. They have been 
discovered and they will not interfere with the accuracy of the census, 
but it is of the highest importance that official inquiry of this sort 
should not be embarrassed by fraudulent conspiracies in some private 
or local interest. 

BUREAU OF LIGHT-HOUSES. | 


The reorganization of the Light-House’ Board has effected a very 
considerable saving in the administration, and the estimates for that 
service for the present year are $428,000 less than for the preceding 
year. In addition, three tenders, for which appropriations were made, 
are not being built because they are not at present needed for the 
service. The Secretary is now asking for a large sum for the addi- 
tion of lights and other aids to the commerce of the seas, including a 
number in Alaska. The trade along that coast is becoming so im- 
portant that I respectfully urge the necessity for following his recom- 
mendation. 

BUREAU OF CORPORATIONS. 


The Commissioner of Corporations has just completed the first part 
of a report on the lumber industry in the United States. This part 
does not find the existence of a trust or combination in the manufac- 
ture of lumber. The Commissioner does find, however, a condition 
in the ownership of the standing timber of the United States, other 
than the Government timber, that calls for serious attention. The 
direct investigation made by the Commissioner covered an area which 
contains 80 per cent of the privately owned timber of the country. 
His report shows that one-half of the timber in this area is owned by 
200 individuals and corporations; that 14 per cent is owned by 3 cor- 
porations, and that there is very extensive interownership of stock, as 
well as other circumstances, all pointing to friendly relations among 
those who own a majority of this timber, a relationship which might 
lead to a combination for the maintenance of a price that would be 
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very detrimental to the public interest, and would create the necessity 
of removing all tariff obstacles to the free importations of lumber from 
other countries. 

BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 

I am glad to note in the Secretary’s report the satisfactory progress 
which is being made in respect to the preservation of the seals of the 
Pribiloff Islands. Very active steps are being taken by the Department 
of State to secure an arrangement which shall protect the Pribiloff 
herd from the losses due to pelagic sealing. Meantime the Govern- 
ment has secured seal pelts of the bachelor seals (the killing of which 
does not interfere with the maintenance of the herd), from the sale 
of which next month it is expected to realize about $450,000, a sum 
largely in excess of the rental paid by the lessee of the Government 
under the previous contract. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has been engaged in surveying the 
coasts of the Philippine archipelago. This is a heavy work, because 
of the extended character of the coast line in those Islands, but I am 
glad to note that about half of the needed survey has been completed. 
So large a part of the coast line of the archipelago has been unsur- 
veyed as to make navigation in the neighborhood of a number of the 
islands, and especially on the east side, particularly dangerous. 


BUREAU OF LABOR. 


The Commissioner of Labor has been actively engaged in compos- 
ing the differences between employers and employees engaged in in- 
terstate transportation, under the Erdman Act, jointly with the 
Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I can not speak 
in too high terms of the success of these two officers in conciliation 
and settlement of controversies which, but for their interposition, 
would have resulted disastrously to all interests. 


TAX ON PHOSPHOROUS MATCHES. 

I invite attention to the very serious injury caused to all those who 
are engaged in the manufacture of phosphorous matches. The dis- 
eases incident to this are frightful, and as matches can be made from 
other materials entirely innocuous, I believe that the injurious manu- 
facture could be discouraged and ought to be discouraged by the im- 
position of a heavy federal. tax. I recommend the adoption of this 
method of stamping out a very serious abuse. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Since 1868 it has been the declared purpose of this Government to 
favor the movement for an eight-hour day by a provision of law that 
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none of the employees employed by or on behalf of the Government 
should work longer than eight hours in every twenty-four. The first 
declaration of this view was not accompanied with any penal clause 
or with any provision for its enforcement, and, though President 
Grant by a proclamation twice attempted to give it his sanction and to 
require the officers of the Government to carry it out, the purpose 
of the framers of the law was ultimately defeated by a decision of the 
Supreme Court holding that the statute as drawn was merely a di- 
rection of the Government to its agents and did not invalidate a con- 
tract made in behalf of the Government which provided in the 
contract for labor for a day of longer hours than eight. Thereafter, 
in 1892, the present eight-hour law was passed, which provides that 
the services and employment of all laborers and mechanics who are 
now or may hereafter be employed by the Government of the United 
States, by the District of Columbia, or by any contractor or subcon- 
tractor on any of the public works of the United States and of the 
said District of Columbia is hereby restricted to eight hours in any one 
calendar day. This law has been construed to limit the application of 
the requirement to those who are directly employed by the Govern- 
ment or to those who are employed upon public works situate upon 
land owned by the United States. This construction prevented its 
application to government battie ships and other vessels built in 
private shipyards and to heavy guns and armor plate contracted for 
and made at private establishments. 


PENDING BILL. 


The proposed act provides that no laborer or mechanic doing any 
part of the work contemplated by a contract with the United States 
in the employ of the contractor or any subcontractor shall be required 
or permitted to work more than eight hours a day in any one cal- 
endar. day. 

It seems to me from the past history that the Government has been 
committed to a policy of encouraging the limitation of the day’s work 
to eight hours in all works of construction initiated by itself, and it 
seems to me illogical to maintain a difference between government 
work done on. government soil and government work done in a 
private establishment, when the work is of such large dimensions and 
involves the expenditure of much labor for a considerable period, so 
that the private manufacturer may adjust himself and his establish- 
ment to the special terms of employment that he must make with his 
workmen for this particular job. To require, however, that every 
small contract of manufacture entered into by the Government should 
be carried out by the contractor with men working at. eight hours 
would be to impose an intolerable burden upon the Government. by 
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limiting its sources of supply and excluding altogether the great ma- 
jority of those who would otherwise compete for its business. 

The proposed act recognizes this in the exceptions which it makes 
to contracts 


“ for transportation by land or water, for the transmission of intelli- 
gence, and for such materials or articles as may usually be bought in 
the open market whether made to conform to particular specifications 
or not, or for the purchase of supplies by the Government, whether 
manufactured to conform to particular specifications or not.” 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PENDING BILL. 


I recommend that instead of enacting the proposed bill, the meaning 
of which is not clear and definite and might be given a construction 
embarrassing to the public interest, the present act be enlarged by pro- 
viding that public works shall be construed to include not only build- 
ings and work upon public ground, but also ships, armor, and large 
guns when manufactured in private yards or factories. 


PROVISION FOR SUSPENSION IN EMERGENCIES BY PRESIDENT. 


One of the great difficulties in enforcing this eight-hour law is that 
its application under certain emergencies becomes exceedingly oppres- 
sive and there is a great temptation to subordinate officials to evade it. 
I think that it would be wiser to allow the President, by Executive 
order, to declare an emergency in special instances in which the limi- 
tation might not apply and, in such cases, to permit the payment by 
the Government of extra compensation for the time worked each day 
in excess of eight hours. I may add that my suggestions in respect to 
this legislation have the full concurrence of the Commissioner of Labor. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


In view of the keen, widespread interest now felt in the United 
States in a system of compensation for industrial accidents to sup- 
plant our present thoroughly unsatisfactory system of employers’ liabil- 
ity (a subject the importance of which Congress has already recog- 
nized by the appointment of a commission), I recommend that the 
International Congress on Industrial Insurance be invited to hold its 
meeting in 1913 in Washington, and that an appropriation of $10,000 
be made to cover the necessary expenses of organizing and carrying 
on the meeting. 

BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION. 
DISTRIBUTING IMMIGRANTS. 

The immigration into this country is increasing each year. ‘A large 
part of it comes through the immigrant station at Ellis Island in the 
City of New York. An examination of the station and the methods 
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pursued satisfies me that a difficult task is there performed by the 
commissioner and his force with common sense, the strictest fairness, 
and with the most earnest desire to enforce the law equitably and 
mercifully. It has been proposed to enlarge the accommodations so 
as to allow more of the immigrants to come by that port. I do not 
think it wise policy to do this. I have no objection to—on the contrary, 
I recommend—the construction of additional buildings for the purpose 
of facilitating a closer and more careful examination of each immi- 
grant as he comes in, but I deprecate the enlargement of the buildings 
and of the force for the purpose of permitting the examination of 
more immigrants per day than are now examined. If it is understood 
that no more immigrants can be taken in at New York than are now 
taken in, and the steamship companies thus are given a reason and a 
motive for transferring immigrants to other ports, we can be confident 
that they will be better distributed through the country and that there 
will not be that congestion in the City of New York which does not 
make for the better condition of the immigrant or increase his useful- 
ness as a new member of this community. Everything which tends 
to send the immigrants west and south into rural life helps the country. 


AMENDMENTS RECOMMENDED. 


I concur with the Secretary in his recommendations as to the amend- 
ments to the immigration law in increasing the fine against the com- 
panies for violation of the regulations, and in giving greater power 
to the commissioner to enforce more care on the part of the steamship 
companies in accepting immigrants. The recommendation of the Sec- 
retary, in which he urges that the law may be amended so as to dis- 
courage the separation of families, is, I think, a good one. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS NOT INCLUDED IN 
DEPARTMENTS. 


BUREAU OF HEALTH. 


In my message of last year I recommended the creation of a Bureau 
of Health, in which should be embraced all those Government agen- 
cies outside of the War and Navy Departments which are now directed 
toward the preservation of public health or exercise functions ger- 
mane to that subject. I renew this recommendation. I greatly regret 
that the agitation in favor of this bureau has aroused a counteragita- 
tion against its creation, on the ground that the establishment of such 
a bureau is to be in the interest of a particular school of medicine. 
It. seems to me that this assumption is wholly unwarranted, and that 
those responsible for the Government can be trusted to secure in the 
personnel of the bureau the appointment of representatives of all 
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recognized schools of medicine, and in the management of the bureau 
entire freedom from narrow prejudice in this regard. 


THE IMPERIAL VALLEY PROJECT. 


By an act passed by Congress the President was authorized to ex- 
pend a million dollars to construct the needed work to prevent injury 
to the lands of the Imperial Valley from the overflow of the Colorado 
River. I appointed a competent engineer to examine the locality and 
to report a plan for construction. He has done so. In order to com- 
plete the work it is necessary to secure the consent of Mexico, for 
part of the work must be constructed in Mexican territory. Negotia- 
tions looking to the securing of such authority are quite near success. 
The Southern Pacific Railroad Company proposes to assist us in the 
work by lending equipment and by the transportation of material at 
cost price, and it is hoped that the work may be completed before any 
danger shall arise from the spring floods in the river. The work is 
being done under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior and 
his consulting engineer, General Marshall, late Chief of Engineers, 
now retired. 

This leads me to invite the attention of Congress to the claim made 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad Company for an amount expended 
in a similar work of relief called for by a flood and great emergency. 
This work, as I am informed, was undertaken at the request of my 
predecessor and under promise to reimburse the railroad company. It 
seems to me the equity of this claim is manifest, and the only question 
involved is the reasonable value of the work done. I recommend the 
payment of the claim in a sum found to be just. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


CHARACTER OF GOVERNMENT. 


The government of the District of Columbia is a good government. 
The police force, while perhaps it might be given, or acquire, more 
military discipline in bearing and appearance, is nevertheless an effi- 
cient body of men, free from graft, and discharges its important duties 
in this capital of the nation effectively. The parks and the streets of 
the city and the District are generally kept clean and in excellent con- 
dition. The Commissioners of the District have its affairs well in 
hand, and, while not extravagant, are constantly looking to those mu- 
nicipal improvements that are expensive but that must be made in a 
modern growing city like Washington. While all this is true, never- 
theless the fact that Washington is governed by Congress, and that 
the citizens are not responsible and have no direct control through 
popular election in District matters, properly subjects the government 
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to inquiry and criticism by its citizens, manifested through the public 
press and otherwise; such criticism should command the careful at- 
tention of Congress. Washington is the capital of the nation and its 
maintenance as a great and beautiful city under national control, every 
lover of his country has much at heart; and it should present in every 
way a model in respect of economy of expenditure, of sanitation, of 
tenement reform, of thorough public instruction, of the proper regula- 
tion of public utilities, of sensible and extended charities, of the proper 
care of criminals and of youth needing reform, of healthful play- 
grounds and opportunity for popular recreation, and of a beautiful 
system of parks. I am glad to think that progress is being made in 
all these directions, but I venture to point out certain specific improve- 
ments toward these ends which Congress in its wisdom might adopt. 
Speaking generally, I think there ought to be more concentration of 
authority in respect to the accomplishment of some of these purposes 
with more economy of expenditure. 


PUBLIC PARKS. 


Attention is-invited to the peculiar situation existing in regard to 
the parks of Washington. The park system proper, comprising some 
343 different areas, is under the Office of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which, however, has nothing to do with the control of Rock 
Creek Park, the Zoological Park, the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Botanic Garden, the grounds of the Capitol, and other 
public grounds which are regularly open to the public and ought to 
be part of the park system. Exclusive of the grounds of the Soldiers’ 
Home and of Washington Barracks, the public grounds used as parks 
in the District of Columbia comprise over 3,100 acres, under ten dif- 
ferent controlling officials or bodies. This division of jurisdiction is 
most unfortunate. 

Large sums of money are spent yearly in beautifying and keeping 
in good condition these parks and the grounds connected with Gov- 
ernment buildings and institutions. The work done on all of them 
is of the same general character—work for which the Office of Public 
Buildings and Grounds has been provided by Congress with a special 
organization and equipment, which are lacking for the grounds not 
under that office. There can be no doubt that if all work of care and 
improvement upon the grounds belonging to the United States in the 
District of Columbia were put, as far as possible, under one respon- 
sible head, the result would be not only greater efficiency and economy 
in the work itself, but greater harmony in the development of the 
public parks and gardens of the city. 

Congress at its last session provided for two more parks, called the 
Meridian Hill and Montrose parks, and the District Commissioners 


- 
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have also included in their estimates a sum to be used for the acquisi- 
tion of much needed park land adjoining the Zoological Park, known 
as the Klingle Ford tract. The expense of these three parks, included 
in the estimates of the Commissioners, aggregates $900,000. I think 
it would lead to economy if the improvement and care’ of all these 
parks and other public grounds above described should be transferred 
to the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds, which has an equipment 
well and economically adapted to carrying out the public purpose in 
respect to improvements of this kind. 

To prevent encroachments upon the park area it is recommended 
that the erection of any permanent structure on any lands in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia belonging to the United States be prohibited except 
by specific authority of Congress. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN VIRGINIA. 

I have already in previous communications to Congress referred to 
the importance of acquiring for the District of Columbia at least a 
part of the territory on the other side of the Potomac in Virginia which 
' was originally granted for the District by the State of Virginia, and 
then was retroceded by act of Congress in 1846. It is very evident 
from conferences that I have had with the Senators and Representa- 
tives from Virginia that there is no hope of a regranting by the State 
of the land thus given back; and I am frank to say that in so far as 
the tract includes the town of Alexandria and land remote from the 
Potomac River there would be no particular advantage in bringing 
that within national control. But the land which lies along the Poto- 
mac River above the railroad bridge and across the Potomac, includ- 
ing Arlington Cemetery, Fort Myer, the Government experiment farm, 
the village of Rosslyn, and the Palisades of the Potomac, reaching to 
where the old District line intersects the river, is very sparsely settled 
and could be admirably utilized for increasing the system of the parks 
of Washington. It has been suggested to me by the same Virginia 
Senators and Representatives that if the Government were to acquire 
for a government park the land above described, which is not of very 
great value, the present law of Virginia would itself work the creation 
of federal jurisdiction over it, and if that were not complete enough, 
the legislature of Virginia would in all probability so enlarge the juris- 
diction as to enable Congress to include it within the control of the 
government of the District of Columbia and actually make it a part 
of Washington. I earnestly recommend that steps be taken to carry 
out this plan. ~ 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

There are a sufficient number of corporations enjoying the use of 

public utilities in the District of Columbia to justify and require the 
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enactment of a law providing for their supervision and regulation in 
the public interest consistent with the vested rights secured to them 
by their charters. A part of these corporations, to wit, the street 
railways, have been put under the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but that Commission recommends that the power be taken 
_ from it, and intimates broadly that its other and more important du- 
ties make it impossible for it to give the requisite supervision. It seems 
to me wise to place this general power of supervision and regulation 
in the District Commissioners. It is said that their present duties are 
now absorbing and would prevent the proper discharge by them of these 
new functions, but their present jurisdiction brings them so closely 
and frequently in contact with these corporations and makes them to 
know in such detail how the corporations are discharging their duties 
under the law and how they are serving the public interest that the 
Commissioners are peculiarly fitted to do this work, and I hope that 
Congress will impose it upon them by intrusting them with powers in 
respect to such corporations similar to those of the public utilities 
commission of New York City or similar boards in Massachusetts. 


SCHOOL’ SYSTEM. 


I do not think the present control of the school system of Washing- 
ton commends itself as the most efficient and economical and thorough 
instrument for the carrying on of public instruction. 

The cost of education in the District of Columbia is excessive as 
compared with the cost in other cities of similar size, and it is not 
apparent that the results are in general more satisfactory. The aver- 
age cost per pupil per day in Washington is about 38 cents, while the 
average cost in 13 other American cities fairly comparable with Wash- 
ington in population and standard of education is about 25.5 cents. 
For each dollar spent in salaries of school teachers and officers in the 
District about 4.4 days of instruction per pupil are given, while in 
the 13 cities above referred to each dollar expended for salaries af- 
fords on the average 6.8 days of instruction. For the current fiscal 
year the estimates of the Board of Education amounted to about three- 
quarters of the entire revenue locally collected for District purposes. 

If I may say so, there seems to be a lack of definite plan in the ex- 
pansion of the school system and the erection of new buildings and of 
proper economy in the use of these buildings that indicates the neces- 
sity for the concentration of control. All plans for improvement and 
expansion in the school system are with the School Board, while the 
limitation of expenses is with the District Commissioners. I think 
it would be much better to put complete control and responsibility in 
the District Commissioners, and then provide a board of school vis- 
itors, to be appointed by the Supreme Court of the District or by the 
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President, from the different school districts of Washington, who, 
representing local needs, shall meet and make recommendations to the 
Commissioners and to the Superintendent of Education—an educator 
of ability and experience who should be an appointee of and respon- 
sible to the District Commissioners. 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


Among other items for permanent improvements appearing in the 
District estimates for 1912 is one designed to substitute for Willow 
Tree Alley, notorious in the records of the Police and Health De- 
partments, a playground with a building containing baths, a gym- 
nasium, and other helpful features, and I hope Congress will approve 
this estimate. Fair as Washington seems with her beautiful streets 
and shade trees, and free, as the expanse of territory which she occu- 
pies would seem to make her, from slums and insanitary congestion 
of population, there are centers in the interior of squares where the 
very poor, and the criminal classes as well, huddle together in filth 
and noisome surroundings, and it is of primary importance that these 
nuclei of disease and suffering and vice should be removed, and that 
there should be substituted for them small parks as breathing spaces, 
and model tenements having sufficient air space and meeting other 
hygienic requirements. The estimate for the reform of Willow Tree 
Alley, the worst of these places in the city, is the beginning of a move- 
ment that ought to attract the earnest attention and support of Con- 
gress, for Congress can not escape its responsibility for the existence 
of these human pest holes. 

The estimates for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1912 
provide for the repayment to the United States of $616,000, one-fourth 
of the floating debt that will remain on June 30, 1911. The bonded 
debt will be reduced in 1912 by about the same amount. 

The District of Columbia is now in an excellent financial condition. 
Its own share of indebtedness will, it is estimated, be less than $6,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1912, as compared with about $9,000,000 on June 
30, 1900. 

The bonded debt, owed half and half by the United States and the 
District, will be extinguished by 1924, and the floating debt of the Dis- 
trict probably long before that time. 

The revenues have doubled in the last ten years, while the popula- 
tion during the same period has increased but 18.78 per cent. It is be- 
lieved that, if due economy be practiced, the District can soon emerge 
from debt, even while financing its permanent improvements with 
reasonable rapidity from current revenues. 

To this end, I recommend the enactment into law of a bill now be- 
fore Congress—and known as the Judson Bill—which will insure the 
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gradual extinguishment of the District’s debt, while at the same time 
requiring that the many permanent improvements needed to complete 
a fitting capital city shall be carried on from year to year and at a 
proper rate of progress with funds derived from the rapidly increasing 
revenues. 

FREEDMEN’S BANK. 


I renew my recommendation that the claims of the depositors in 
the Freedmen’s Bank be recognized and paid by the passage of the 
pending bill on that subject. 


NEGRO EXPOSITION. 


I also renew my recommendation that steps be taken looking to 
the holding of a Negro exposition in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the issuing by Mr. Lincoln of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The Civil Service Commission has continued its useful duties during 
the year. The necessity for the maintenance of the provisions of the 
civil service law was never greater than to-day. Officers responsible 
for the policy of the Administration, and their immediate personal as- 
sistants or deputies, should not be included within the classified 
service; but in my judgment, public opinion has advanced to the point 
where it would support a bill providing a secure tenure during effi- 
ciency for all purely administrative officials. I entertain the pro- 
found conviction that it would greatly aid the cause of efficient and 
economical government, and-of better politics if Congress could enact 
a bill providing that the Executive shall have the power to include 
in the classified service all local offices under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of Justice, the Post-Office Department, the In- 
terior Department, and the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
appointments to which now require the confirmation of the Senate, 
and that upon such classification the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate shall cease to be required in such appointments. By their certainty 
of tenure, dependent on good service, and by their freedom from the 
necessity for political activity, these local officers would be induced to 
become more efficient public servants. 

The civil service law is an attempt to solve the problem of the proper 
selection of those who enter the service. A better system under that 
law for promotions ought to be devised, but, given the selected em- 
ployee, there remains still the question of promoting his efficiency and 
his usefulness to the Government, and that can be brought about only 
by a careful comparison of unit work done by the individual and a 
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pointing out of the necessity for improvement in this regard where 
improvement is possible. 


INQUIRY INTO ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. 


The increase in the activities and in the annual expenditures of the 
Federal Government has been so rapid and so great that the time has 
come to check the expansion of government activities in new direc- 
tions until we have tested the economy and efficiency with which the 
Government of to-day is being carried on. The responsibility rests 
upon the head of the Administration. He is held accountable by the 
public, and properly so. Despite the unselfish and patriotic efforts of 
the heads of departments and others charged with responsibility of 
government, there has grown up in this country a conviction that the 
expenses of government are too great. The fundamental reason for 
the existence undetected of waste, duplication, and bad management 
is the lack of prompt, accurate information. The president of a 
private corporation doing so vast a business as the Government trans- 
acts would, through competent specialists, maintain the closest scrutiny 
on the comparative efficiency and the comparative costs in each division 
or department of the business. He would know precisely what the 
duties and the activities of each bureau or division are in order to 
prevent overlapping. No adequate machinery at present exists for 
supplying the President of the United States with such information 
respecting the business for which he is responsible. For the first time 
in the history of the Government, Congress in the last session supplied 
this need and made an appropriation to enable the President to in- 
quire into the economy and efficiency of the executive departments, 
and I am now assembling an organization for that purpose. 

At the outset I find comparison between departments and bureaus 
impossible for the reason that in no two departments are the estimates 
and expenditures displayed and classified alike. The first step is to 
reduce all to a common standard for classification and judgment, and 
this work is now being done. When it is completed, the foundation 
will be laid for a businesslike national budget, and for such a just 
comparison of the economy and efficiency with which the several bu- 
reaus and divisions are conducted as will enable the President and the 
heads of Departments to detect waste, eliminate duplication, encourage 
the intelligent and effective civil servants whose efforts too often gc 
unnoticed, and secure the public service at the lowest possible cost. 

The Committees on Appropriations of Congress have diligently 
worked to reduce the expenses of government and have found their 
efforts often blocked by lack of accurate information containing a 
proper analysis of requirements and of actual and reasonable costs. 
The result of this inquiry should enable the Executive in his communi- 
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cations to Congress to give information to which Congress is entitled 
and which will enable it to promote economy. 

My experience leads me to believe that while Government methods 
are much criticised, the bad results—if we do have bad results—are 
not due to a lack of zeal or willingness on the part of the civil servants. 
On the contrary, I believe that a fine spirit of willingness to work 
exists in the personnel, which, if properly encouraged, will produce 
results equal to those secured in the best managed private enterprises. 
In handling Government expenditure the aim is not profit—the aim 
is the maximum of public service at the minimum of cost. We wish 
to reduce the expenditures of the Government, and we wish to save 
money to enable the Government to go into some of the beneficial 
projects which we are debarred from taking up now because we ought . 
not to increase our expenditures. 

I have requested the head of each Department to appoint commit- 
tees on economy and efficiency in order to secure full cooperation in 
the movement by the employees of the Government themselves. 

At a later date I shall send to Congress a special message on this gen- 
eral subject. 

I urge the continuance of the appropriation of $100,000 requested for 
the fiscal year 1912. 

CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT. 

It is impossible to proceed far in such an investigation without per- 
ceiving the need of a suitable means of eliminating from the service 
the superannuated. This can be done in one of two ways, either by 
straight civil pension or by some form of contributory plan. | 

Careful study of experiments made by foreign governments shows 
that three serious objections to the civil pension payable out of the 
public treasury may be brought against it by the taxpayer, the admin- 
istrative officer, and the civil employee, respectively. A civil pension 
is bound to become an enormous, continuous, and increasing tax on 
the public exchequer ; it is demoralizing to the service since it makes 
difficult the dismissal of incompetent employees after they have partly 
earned their pension; and it is disadvantageous to the main body of 
employees themselves since it is always taken into account in fixing 
salaries and only the few who survive and remain in the service until 
pensionable age receive the value of their deferred pay. For this 
reason, after a half century of experience under a most liberal pen- 
sion system, the civil servants of England succeeded, about a year ago, 
in having the system so modified as to make it virtually a contributory 
plan with provision for refund of their theoretical contributions. 

The experience of England and other countries shows that neither 
can a contributory plan be successful, human nature being what it is, 
which does not make provision for the return of contributions, with 
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interest, in case of death or resignation before pensionable age. Fol- 
lowed to its logical conclusion this means that the simplest and most 
independent solution of the problem for both employee and the Gov- 
ernment is a compulsory savings arrangement, the employee to set 
aside from his salary a sum sufficient, with the help of a liberal rate 
of interest from the Government, to purchase an adequate annuity 
for him on retirement, this accumulation to be inalienably his and 
claimable if he leaves the service before reaching the retirement age 
or by his heirs in case of his death. This is the principle upon which 
the Gillett bill now pending is drawn. 

The Gillett bill, however, goes further and provides that the Gov- 
ernment shall contribute to the pension fund of those employees who 
are now so advanced in age that their personal contributions will not 
be sufficient to create their annuities before reaching the retirement 
age. In my judgment this provision should be amended so that the 
annuities of those employees shall be paid out of the salaries appro- 
priated for the positions vacated by retirement, and that the difference 
between the annuities thus granted and the salaries may be used for 
the employment of efficient clerks at the lower grades. If the bill can 
be thus amended I recommend its passage, as it will initiate a valu- 
able system and ultimately result in a great saving in the public ex- 
penditures. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

There has not been time to test the benefit and utility of the amend- 
ments to the interstate commerce law contained in the act approved 
June 18, 1910. The law as enacted did not contain all the features 
which I recommended. It did not specifically denounce as unlawfui 
the purchase by one of two parallel and competing roads of the stock 
of the other. Nor did it subject to the restraining influence of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power of corporations engaged 
in operating interstate railroads to issue new stock and bonds; nor 
did it authorize the making of temporary agreements between rail- 
roads, limited to thirty days, fixing the same rates for traffic between 
the same places. 

I do not press the consideration of any of these objects upon Con- 
gress at this session. The object of the first provision is probably 
generally covered by the antitrust law. The second provision was in 
the act referred to the consideration of a commission to be appointed 
by the Executive and to report upon the matter to Congress. That 
commission has been appointed, and is engaged in the investigation and 
consideration of the question submitted under the law. It consists of 
President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale University, as chairman; Fred- 
erick Strauss, Frederick N. Judson, Walter L. Fisher, and Prof. B. H. 
Meyer, with William E. S. Griswold as secretary. 
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The third proposal led to so much misconstruction of its object, as 
being that of weakening the effectiveness of the antitrust law, that I 
am not disposed to press it for further consideration. It was intended 
to permit railroad companies to. avoid useless rate cutting by a mere 
temporary acquiescence in the same rates for the same service over 
competing railroads, with no obligation whatever to maintain those 
rates for any time. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES AND PROVISIONS. 


The protection of railroad employees from personal injury is a sub- 
ject of the highest importance and demands continuing attention. 
There have been two measures pending in Congress, one for the super- 
vision of boilers and the other for the eniargement of dangerous clear- 
ances. Certainly some measures ought to be adopted, looking to a 
prevention of accidents from these causes. It seems to me that with 
respect to boilers a bill might well be drawn requiring and enforcing 
by penalty a proper system of inspection by the railway companies 
themselves which would accomplish our purpose. The entire removal 
of outside clearances would be attended by such enormous expense 
that some other remedy must be adopted. By act of May 6, 1910, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized and directed to inves- 
tigate accidents, to report their causes and its recommendations. I 
suggest that the Commission be requested to make a special report as 
to injuries from outside clearances and the best method of reducing 
them. 


VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has recommended appropria- 
tions for the purpose of enabling it to enter upon a valuation of all 
railroads. This has always been within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
amission, but the requisite funds have been wanting. Statistics of the 
value of each railroad would be valuable for many purposes, especially 
if we ultimately enact any limitations upon the power of the interstate 
railroads to issue stocks and bonds, as I hope we may. I think, there- 
fore, that in order to permit a correct understanding of the facts, it 
would be wise to make a reasonable appropriation to enable the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to proceed with due dispatch to the valu- 
ation of all railroads. I have no doubt that railroad companies them- 
selves can and will greatly facilitate this valuation and make it much 
less costly in time and money than has been supposed. 


FRAUDULENT BILLS OF LADING. 


Forged and fraudulent bills of lading purporting to be issued against 
cotton, some months since, resulted in losses of several millions of dol- 
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lars to American and foreign banking and cotton interests. Foreign 
bankers then notified American bankers that, after October 31, 1910, 
they would not accept bills of exchange drawn against bills of lading 
for cotton issued by American railroad companies, unless American 
bankers would guarantee the integrity of the bills of lading. The 
American bankers rightly maintained that they were not justified in 
giving such guarantees, and that, if they did so, the United States 
would be the only country in the world whose bills were so discredited, 
and whose foreign trade was carried on under such guaranties. 

The foreign bankers extended the time at which these guaranties 
were demanded until December 31, 1910, relying upon us for protec- 
tion in the meantime, as the money which they furnish to move our 
cotton crop is of great value to this country. 

For the protection of our own people and the preservation of our 
credit in foreign trade, I urge upon Congress the immediate enactment 
of a law under which one who, in good faith, advances money or credit 
upon a bill of lading issued by a common carrier upon an interstate 
or foreign shipment can hold the carrier liable for the value of the 
goods described in the bill at the valuation specified in the bill, at least 
to the extent of the advances made in reliance upon it. Such liability 
exists under the laws of many of the States. I see no objection to 
permitting two classes of bills of lading to be issued: (1) Those under 
which a carrier shall be absolutely liable, as above suggested, and (2) 
those with respect to which the carrier shall assume no liability except 
for the goods actually delivered to the agent issuing the bill, The 
carrier might be permitted to make a small separate specific charge in 
addition to the rate of transportation for such guaranteed bill, as an 
insurance premium against loss from the added risk, thus removing 
the principal objection which I understand is made by the railroad 
companies to the imposition of the liability suggested, viz., that the 
ordinary transportation rate would not compensate them for the liability 
assumed by the absolute guaranty of the accuracy of the bills of 
lading. 

I further recommend that a punishment of fine and imprisonment 
be imposed upon railroad agents and shippers for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation in connection with the issue of bills of lading issued upon 
interstate and foreign shipments. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION AS TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND ANTITRUST 
LAW. 

Except as above, I do not recommend any amendment to the inter- 
state-commerce law as it stands. I do not now recommend any amend- 
ment to the anti-trust law. In other words, it seems to me that the 
existing legislation with reference to the regulation of corporations 
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and the restraint of their business has reached a point where we can 
stop for a while and witness the effect of the vigorous execution of 
the laws on the statute books in restraining the abuses which certainly 
did exist and which roused the public to demand reform. If this test 
develops a need for further legislation, well and good, but until then 
let us execute what we have. Due to the reform movements of the 
present decade, there has undoubtedly been a great improvement in 
business methods and standards. The great body of business men of 
this country, those who are responsible for its commercial develop- 
ment, now have an earnest desire to obey the law and to square their 
conduct of business to its requirements and limitations. These will 
doubtless be made clearer by the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
cases pending before it. It is in the interest of all the people of the 
country that for the time being the activities of government, in addition 
to enforcing earnestly and impartially the existing laws, should be 
directed to economy of administration, to the enlargement of oppor- 
tunities for foreign trade, to the conservation and improvement of our 
agricultural lands and our other natural resources, to the building up 
of home industries, and to the strengthening of confidence of capital 
in domestic investment. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


APPENDIX TO SECOND ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


ADDRESS TO THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION CONGRESS IN St. PAu, 
MINN., SEPTEMBER 5, IQIO. 


[Figures as to land withdrawals, classifications, and valuations are 
brought down to November 15, 1910.]| 

Conservation as an economic and political term has come to mean 
the preservation of our natural resources for economical use, so as to 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number. In the development 
of this country, in the hardships of the pioneer, in the energy of the 
settler, in the anxiety of the investor for quick returns, there was very 
little time, opportunity, or desire to prevent waste of those resources 
supplied by nature which could not be quickly transmuted into money ; 
while the investment of capital was so great a desideratum that the 
people as a community exercised little or no care to prevent the trans- 
fer of absolute ownership of many of the valuable natural resources to 
private individuals, without retaining some kind of control of their 
use. The impulse of the whole new community was to encourage the 
coming of population, the increase of settlement, and the opening up 


of business; and he who demurred in the slightest degree to any step 
240 
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which promised additional development of the idle resources at hand 
was regarded as a traitor to his neighbors and an obstructor to pulvic 
progress. But now that the communities have become old, now tt:n 
the flush of enthusiastic expansion has died away, now that the woula- 
be pioneers have come to realize that all the richest lands in the country 
have been taken up, we have perceived the necessity for a change 
of policy in the disposition of our national resources so as to prevent 
the continuance of the waste which has characterized our phenomenal 
growth in the past. To-day we desire to restrict and retain under pub- 
lic control the acquisition and use by the capitalist of our natural 
resources. 

_ The danger to the State and to the people at large from the waste 
and dissipation of our national wealth is not one which quickly im- 
presses itself on the people of the older communities, because its most 
obvious instances do not occur in their neighborhood, while in the 
newer part of the country the sympathy with expansion and develop- 
ment is so strong that the danger is scoffed at or ignored. Among 
scientific men and thoughtful observers, however, the danger has al- 
ways been present; but it needed some one to bring home the crying 
need for a remedy of this evil so as to impress itself on the public 
mind and lead to the formation of public opinion and action by the 
representatives of the people. Theodore Roosevelt took up this task 
in the last two years of his second administration, and well did he 
perform it. 

As President of the United States I have, as it were, inherited this 
policy, and I rejoice in my heritage. I prize my high opportunity to 
do all that an Executive can do to help a great people realize a great 
national ambition. For conservation is national. It affects every 
man of us, every woman, every child. What I can do in the cause I 
shall do, not as President of a party, but as President of the whole 
people. Conservation is not a question of politics, or of factions, or 
of persons. It is a question that affects the vital welfare of all of us 
—of our children and our children’s children. I urge that no good 
can come from meetings of this sort unless we ascribe to those who 
take part in them, and who are apparently striving worthily in the 
cause, all proper motives, and unless we judicially consider every 
measure or method proposed with a view to its effectiveness in achiev- 
ing our common purpose, and wholly without regard to who proposes 
it or who will claim the credit for its adoption. The problems are of 
very great difficulty and call for the calmest consideration and clearest 
foresight. Many of the questions presented have phases that are new 
in this country, and it is possible that in their solution we may have to 
attempt first one way and then another. What I wish to emphasize, 
however, is that a satisfactory conclusion can only be reached promptly 
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if we avoid acrimony, imputations of bad faith, and political contro- 
versy. 

The public domain of the Government of the United States, includ- 
ing all the cessions from those of the thirteen States that made ces- 
sions to the United States and including Alaska, amounted in all to 
about 1,800,000,000 acres. Of this there is left as purely government 
property outside of Alaska something like 700,000,000 acres. Of this. 
the national forest reserves in the United States proper embrace 144,- 
000,000 acres. The rest is largely mountain or arid country, offering 
some opportunity for agriculture by dry farming and by reclamation, 
and containing metals as well as coal, phosphates, oils, and natural gas. 
Then the Governinent owns many tracts of land lying along the mar- 
gins of streams that have water power, the use of which is necessary 
in the conversion of the power into electricity and its transmission. 

I shall divide my discussion under the heads of (1) agricultural 
lands; (2) mineral lands—that is, lands containing metalliferous 
minerals; (3) forest lands; (4) coal lands; (5) oil and gas lands; 
and (6) phosphate lands. 

I feel that it will conduce to a better understanding of the prob- 
lems presented if I take up each class and describe, even at the risk 
of tedium, first, what has been done by the last administration and 
the present one in respect to each kind of land; second, what laws at 
present govern its disposition; third, what was done by the present 
Congress in this matter; and, fourth, the statutory changes proposed 
in the interest of conservation. 


(1) AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


Our land laws for the entry of agricultural lands are now as follows: 

The original homestead law, with the requirements of residence 
and cultivation for five years, much more strictly enforced now than 
ever before. 

The enlarged homestead act, applying to nonirrigable lands only, 
requiring five years’ residence and continuous cultivation of one-fourth 
of the area. 

The desert-land act, which requires on the part of the purchaser the 
ownership of a water right and thorough reclamation of the land 
by irrigation, and the payment of $1.25 per acre. 

The donation or Carey Act, under which the State selects the land 
and provides for its reclamation, and the title vests in the settler who 
resides upon the land and cultivates it and pays the cost of reclamation. 

The national reclamation homestead law, requiring five years’ resi- 
dence and cultivation by the settler on the land irrigated by the Govern- 
ment, and payment by him to the Government of the cost of the 
reclamation. 
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There are other acts, but not of sufficient general importance to 
call for mention unless it is the stone and timber act, under which 
every individual, once in his lifetime, may acquire 160 acres of land, 
if it has valuable timber on it or valuable stone, by paying the price 
of not less than $2.50 per acre, fixed after examination of the stone 
or timber by a government appraiser. In times past a great deal 
of fraud has been perpetrated in the acquisition of lands under this 
act; but it is now being much more strictly enforced, and the entries 
made are so few in number that it seems to serve no useful purpose 
and ought to be repealed. 

The present Congress passed a bill of great importance, severing 
the ownership of coal by the Government in the ground from the 
surface and permitting homestead entries upon the surface of the 
land, which, when perfected, give the settler the right to farm the 
surface, while the coal beneath the surface is retained in ownership 
by the Government and may be disposed of by it under other laws. 

There is no crying need for radical reform in the methods of dis- 
posing of what are really agricultural lands. The present laws have 
worked well. The enlarged homestead law has encouraged the suc-_ 
cessful farming of lands in the semiarid regions. Of course the 
teachings of the Agricultural Department as to how these subarid 
lands may be treated and the soil preserved for useful culture are of 
the very essence of conservation. Then conservation of agricultural 
lands is shown in the reclamation of arid lands by irrigation and I 
should devote a few words to what the Government has done and is 
doing in this regard. 

RECLAMATION. 

By the reclamation act a fund has been created of the proceeds of 
the public lands of the United States with which to construct works 
for storing great bodies of water at proper altitudes from which, by 
a suitable system of canals and ditches, the water is to be distributed 
over the arid and subarid lands of the Government to be sold to 
settlers at a price sufficient to pay for the improvements. Primar- 
ily, the projects are and must be for the improvement of public 
lands. Incidentally, where private land is also within the reach of 
the water supply, the furnishing at cost or profit of this water to 
private owners by the Government is held by the Federal Court of 
Appeals not to be a usurpation of power. But certainly this ought 
not to be done except from surplus water not needed for government 
land. About 30 projects have been set on foot distributed through 
the public-land States in accord with the statute, by which the allot- 
ments from the reclamation fund are required to be as near as practic- 
able in proportion to the proceeds from the sale of the public lands in 
tae respective States. The total sum already accumulated in the re- 
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elamration fund is about $69,449,058.76, and of that all but $6,241,058.76 
has been allotted. It became very clear to Congress at its last session, 
from the statements made by experts, that these 30 projects could not 
be promptly completed with the balance remaining on hand or with the 
funds likely to accrue in the near future. It was found, moreover, 
that there are many settlers who have been led into taking up lands 
with the hope and understanding of having water furnished in a short 
time, who are left in a most distressing situation. I recommended to 
Congress that authority be given to the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue bonds in anticipation of the assured earnings by the projects, so 
that the projects, worthy and feasible, might be promptly completed, 
and the settlers might be relieved from their present inconvenience 
and hardship. In authorizing the issue of these bonds, Congress 
limited the application of their proceeds to those projects which a board 
of army engineers, to be appointed by the President, should examine 
and determine to be feasible and worthy of completion. The board 
has been appointed and soon will make its report. 


(2) MINERAL LANDS. 


By mineral lands I mean those lands bearing metals, or what are 
called metalliferous minerals. The rules of ownership and disposition 
of these lands were first fixed by custom in the West, and then were 
embodied in the law, and they have worked, on the whole, so fairly 
and well that I do not think it is wise now to attempt to change or 
better them. The apex theory of tracing title to a lode has led to much 
litigation and dispute and ought not to have become the law, but it is 
so fixed and understood now that the benefit to be gained by a change 
is altogether outweighed by the inconvenience that would attend the 
introduction of a new system. So, too, the proposal for the Govern- 
ment to lease such mineral lands and deposits and to impose royalties 
might have been in the beginning a good thing, but now that most of 
the mineral land—I do not refer to coal land, or gas land, or phosphate 
land—has been otherwise disposed of it would be hardly worth while 
to assume the embarrassment of a radical change. 


(3) FOREST LANDS, 


Nothing can be more important in the matter of conservation than 
the treatment of our forest lands. It was probably the ruthless de- 
struction of forests in the older States that first called attention to 
the necessity for a halt in the waste of our resources. This was recog- 
nized by Congress by an act authorizing the Executive to reserve from 
entry and set aside public timber lands as national forests. Speaking 
generally, there has been reserved of the existing forests about 70 
per cent of all the timber lands of the Government. Within these 
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forests (including 26,000,000 acres in two forests in Alaska) are 192,- 
000,000 of acres, of which 166,000,000 of acres are in the United 
States proper and include within their boundaries something like 
22,000,000 of acres that belong to the State or to private indi- 
viduals. We have, then, excluding Alaska forests, a total of about 
144,000,000 acres of forests belonging to the Government which is 
being treated in accord with the principles of scientific forestry. The 
law now prohibits the reservation of any more forest lands in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Colorado, and Wyoming, except by act 
of Congress. I am informed by the Department of Agriculture that 
the Government owns other tracts of timber land in these States which 
should be included in the forest reserves. I expect to recommend to 
Congress that the limitation herein imposed shall be repealed. In the 
present forest reserves there are lands which are not properly forest 
land and which ought to be subject to homestead entry. This has 
caused some local irritation. We are carefully eliminating such 
lands from forest reserves, or, where their elimination is not prac- 
ticable, listing them for entry under the forest homestead act. 
Congress ought to trust the Executive to use the power of reserva- 
tion. only with respect to land covered by timber or which will 
be useful in the plan of reforestation. During the present adminis- 
tration steps have been initiated which will result in the elimination 
of 6,250,000 acres of land, largely nontimbered, from forest reserves 
and in the addition of 3,500,000 acres of land principally valuable for 
forest purposes, making a net reduction in forest reserves amounting to 
2,750,000 acres. The Bureau of Forestry since its creation has initi- 
ated reforestation on about 15,000 acres. A great deal of the forest 
land is available for grazing. During the past year the grazing lessees 
numbered 25,687, and they pastured upon the forest reserves 1,409,873 
cattle, 85,552 horses, and 7,558,650 sheep, for which the Government 
received $986,909—a decrease from the preceding year of $45,276, 
due to the fact that no money was collected or received for grazing on 
the nontimbered lands eliminated from the forest reserve. Another 
source of profit in the forestry is the receipts for timber sold. This 
year they amounted to $1,043,428, an increase of $307,326 over the 
receipts of last year. This increase is due to the improvement in 
transportation to market and to the greater facility with which the 
timber can be reached. 

The government timber in this country amounts to only one-fourth 
of all the timber, the rest being in private ownership. Only 3 per 
cent of that which is in private ownership is looked after prop- 
erly and treated according to modern rules of forestry. The usual 
destructive waste and neglect continues in the remainder of the forests 
owned by private persons and corporations. It is estimated that fire 
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alone destroys fifty million dollars’ worth of timber a year. The man- 

agement of forests not on public land is beyond the jurisdiction of the 

Federal Government. If anything can be done by law it must be done 
by the state legislatures. I believe that it is within their constitutional 

power and duty to require the enforcement of regulations in the gen- 

eral public interest, as to fire and other causes of waste in the man- 

agement of forests owned by private individuals and corporations. 


OTHER LAND WITHDRAWALS. 


When President Roosevelt became fully advised of the necessity 
for the change in our disposition of public lands, especially those con- 
taining coal, oil, gas, phosphates, or water-power sites, he began the ex- 
 ercise of the power of withdrawal by executive order, of lands subject 
by !aw to homestead and the other methods of entering for agricultural 
lands. The precedent he set in this matter was followed by the present 
administration. Doubt had been expressed in some quarters as to the 
power in the Executive to make such withdrawals. The confusion and 
injustice likely to arise if the courts were to deny the power led me to 
appeal to Congress to give the President the express power. Congress 
has complied. The law as passed does not expressly validate or con- 
firm previous withdrawals, and therefore as soon as the new law was 
passed, I myself confirmed all the withdrawals which had theretofore 
been made by both administrations by making them over again. This 
power of withdrawal is a most useful one, and I do not think that it 
is likely to be abused. 


(4) COAL LANDS. 


The next subject, and one most important for our consideration, 
is the disposition of the coal lands in the United States and in Alaska. 
First, as to those in the United States. At the beginning of this ad- 
ministration there were classified coal lands amounting to 5,476,000 
acres, and there were withdrawn from entry for purposes of classifi- 
cation 17,867,000 acres. Since that time there have been withdrawn 
by my order from entry for classification 78,977,745 acres, making a 
total withdrawal of 96,844,745 acres. Meantime, of the acres thus 
withdrawn, 10,061,889 have been classified and found not to contain 
coal, and have been restored to agricultural entry, and 4,726,091 acres 
have been classified as coal lands, while 79,903,239 acres remain with- 
drawn from entry and await classification: In addition 337,000 acres 
have been classified as coal lands without prior withdrawal, thus in- 
creasing the classified coal lands to 10,429,372 acres. 

Under the laws providing for the disposition of coal lands in the 
United States, the minimum price at which lands are permitted to be 
sold is $10 an acre; but the Secretary of the Interior has the power to 
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fix a maximum price and to sell at that price. By the first regulations 
governing appraisal, approved April 8, 1907, the minimum was $10, 
as provided by law, and the maximum was $100, and the highest price 
actually placed upon any land sold was $75. Under the new regula- 
tions, adopted April 10, 1909, the maximum price was increased to 
$300, except in regions where there are large mines, where no maxi- 
mum limit is fixed and the price is determined by the estimated tons 
of coal to the acre. The highest price fixed for any land under this 
regulation has been $608. The appraised value of the lands classified 
as coal lands and valued under the new and old regulations is shown 
to be as follows: 3,795,445 acres, valued under the old regulation at 
$76,804,337, an average of approximately $20.50 an acre; and 6,633,- 
927 acres classified and valued under the new regulation at $430,050,- 
364, or a total of 10,429,372 acres, valued at $506,854,701. 

For the year ended June 30, 1909, 213 coal entries were made, em- 
bracing an area of 31,045 acres, which sold for $556,502.03. For the 
year ended June 30, 1910, there were 248 entries, embracing an area 
of 38,325 acres, which sold for $772,325.41; and from June 30 to 
November, 1910, there were 38 entries, with an area of 5,164 acres, 
which sold for $103,082.75, making the disposition of coal lands within 
the last two years of about 75,000 acres for $1,431,910. 

The present Congress, as already said, has separated the surface 
of coal lands, either classified or withdrawn for classification, from 
the coal beneath, so as to permit at all times homestead entries upon 
the surface of lands useful for agriculture and to reserve the owner- 
ship in the coal to the Government. The question which remains to be 
considered is whether the existing law for the sale of the coal in the 
ground should continue in force or be repealed and a new method 
of disposition adopted. Under the present law the absolute title in the 
coal beneath the surface passes to the grantee of the Government. The 
price fixed is upon an estimated amount of the tons of coal per acre 
beneath the surface, and the prices are fixed so that the earnings will 
only be a reasonable profit upon the amount paid and the investment 
necessary. But, of course, this is more or less guesswork, and the 
Government parts with the ownership of the coal in the ground abso- 
lutely. Authorities of the Geological Survey estimate that in the 
United States to-day there is a supply of about 3,000 billions of tons 
of coal, and that of this 1,000 billions are in the public domain. Of 
course, the other 2,000 billions are within private ownership and under 
no more control as to the use or the prices at which the coal may be sold 
than any other private property. If the Government leases the coal 
lands and acts as any landlord would, and imposes conditions in its 
leases like those which are now imposed by the owners in fee of coal 
mines in the various coal regions of the East, then it would retain 
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over the disposition of the coal deposits a choice as to the assignee of 
the lease, a power of resuming possession at the end of the term of the 
lease, or of readjusting terms at fixed periods of the lease, which 
might easily be framed to enable it to exercise a limited but effective 
control in the disposition and sale of the coal to the public. It has 
been urged that the leasing system has never been adopted in this 
country, and that its adoption would largely interfere with the invest- 
ment of capital and the proper development and opening up of the 
coal resources. I venture to differ entirely from this view. My inves- 
tigations show that many owners of mining property of this country 
do not mine it themselves, and do not invest their money in the plants 
necessary for the mining; but they lease their properties for a term of 
years varying from twenty to forty years, under conditions requiring 
the erection of a proper plant and the investment of a certain amount 
of money in the development of the mines, and fixing a rental and a 
royalty, sometimes an absolute figure and sometimes one proportioned 
to the market value of the coal. Under this latter method the owner 
of the mine shares in the prosperity of his lessees when coal is high 
and the profits good, and also shares to some extent in their disappoint- 
ment when the price of coal falls. 

I have Ilooked with some care into a report made at the instance 
of President Roosevelt upon the disposition of coal lands in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. These are peculiarly mining countries, 
and their experience ought to be most valuable. In all these countries 
the method for the disposition and opening of coal mines originally 
owned by the Government is by granting leasehold, and not by grant- 
ing an absolute title. The terms of the leases run all the way from 
twenty to fifty years, while the amount of land which may be leased 
to any individual there is from 320 acres to 2,000 acres. It appears 
that a full examination was made and the opinions of all the leading 
experts on the subject were solicited and given, and that with one 
accord they approved in all respects the leasing system. Its suc- 
cess is abundantly shown. It is possible that at first considerable 
latitude will have to be given to the Executive in drafting these 
forms of lease, but as soon as experiment shall show which is the 
~ most workable and practicable, its use should be provided for specif- 
ically by statute. 

The question as to how great an area ought to be included in a 
lease to one individual or corporation is not free from difficulty ; but 
in view of the fact that the Government retains control as owner, I[ 
think there might be some liberality in the amount leased, and that 
2,500 acres would not be too great a maximum. The leases should 
only be granted after advertisement and public competition. 

By the opportunity to readjust the terms upon which the coal shall 
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be held by the tenant, either at the end of each lease or at periods during 
the term, the Government may secure the benefit of sharing in the in- 
creased ‘price of coal ‘and the additional profit made by the tenant. 
By imposing conditions in respect to the character of work to be done 
in the mines, the Government may control the character of the devel- 
opment of the mines and the treatment of employees with reference to 
safety. By denying the right to transfer the lease except by the writ- 
ten permission of the governmental authorities, it may withhold the 
needed consent when it is proposed to transfer the leasehold to persons 
interested in establishing a monopoly of coal production in any State 
or neighborhood. As one-third of all the coal supply is held by the 
Government, it seems wise that it should retain such control over the 
mining and the sale as the relation of lessor to lessee furnishes. 


ALASKA COAL LANDS. 


The investigations of the Geological Survey show that the coal 
properties in Alaska cover about 1,200 square miles, and that there 
are known to be available about 15 billion tons. This is, however, an 
underestimate of the coal in Alaska, because further developments will 
probably increase this amount many times; but we can say with con- 
siderable certainty that there are two fields on the Pacific slope which 
can be reached by railways at a reasonable cost from deep water—in 
one case of about 50 miles and in the other case of about 150 miles— 
which will afford certainly 6 billion tons of coal, more than half of 
which is of a very high grade of bituminous and of anthracite. It 
is estimated to be worth, in the ground, one-half cent a ton, which 
makes its value per acre from $50 to $500.. The coking-coal lands of 
Pennsylvania are worth from $800 to $2,000 an acre, while other 
Appalachian fields are worth from $10 to $386 an acre, and the fields 
in the Central States from $10 to $2,000 an acre, and in the Rocky 
Mountains from $10 to $500 an acre. The demand for coal on the 
Pacific coast is for about 4,500,000 tons a year. It would encounter 
the competition of cheap fuel oil, of which the equivalent of 12,000,000 
tons of coal a year is used there. It is estimated that the coal could 
be laid down at Seattle or San Francisco, a high-grade bituminous, at 
$4 a ton and anthracite at $5 or $6 a ton. The price of coal on the 
Pacific slope varies greatly from time to time in the year and from 
year to year—from $4 to $12 a ton. With a regular coal supply es- 
tablished, the expert of the Geological Survey, Mr. Brooks, who has 
made a report on the subject, does not think there would be an excessive 
profit in the Alaska coal mining because the price at which the coal 
could be sold would be considerably lowered by competition from these 
fields and by the presence of crude fuel oil. The history of the laws 
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affecting the disposition of Alaska coal lands shows them to need 
_ amendment badly. Speaking of them, Mr. Brooks says: 


“The first act, passed June 6, 1900, simply extended to Alaska the 
provisions of the coal-land laws in the United States. The law was 
inefiective, for it provided that only subdivided lands could be taken 
up, and there were then no land surveys in Alaska. The matter was 
rectified by the act of April 28, 1904, which permitted unsurveyed 
lands to be entered and the surveys to be made at the expense of the 
entrymen. Unfortunately, the law provided that only tracts of 
160 acres could be taken up, and no recognition was given to the fact 
that it was impracticable to develop an isolated coal field requiring the 
expenditure of a large amount of money by such small units Many 
claims were staked, however, and surveys were made for patents. It 
was recognized by everybody familiar with the conditions that after 
patent was obtained these claims would be combined in tracts large 
enough to assure successful mining operations. No one experienced in 
mining would, of course, consider it feasible to open a coal field on the 
basis of single 160-acre tracts. The claims for the most part were 
handled in groups, for which one agent represented the several differ- 
ent owners. Unfortunately, a strict interpretation of the statute raised 
the question whether even a tacit understanding between claim owners 
to combine after patents had been obtained was not illegal. Remedial 
legislation was sought and enacted in the statute of May 28, 1908. 
This law permitted the consolidation of claitns staked previous to 
November 12, 1906, in tracts of 2,560 acres. One clause of this law 
invalidated the title if any individual or corporation at any time in the 
future owned any interest whatsoever, directly or indirectly, in more 
than one tract. The purpose of this clause was to prevent the monopo- 
lization of coal fields; its immediate effect was to discourage capital. 
It was felt by many that this clause might lead to forfeiture of title 
through the accidents of inheritance, or might even be used by the 
unscrupulous in blackmailing. It would appear that land taken up 
under this law might at any time be forfeited to the Government 
through the action of any individual who, innocently or otherwise, 
obtained interest in more than one coal company. Such a title was felt 
to be too insecure to warrant the large investments needed for mining 
developments. The net result of all this is that no titles to coal lands 
have been passed.” 


On November 12, 1906, President Roosevelt issued an executive 
order withdrawing all coal lands from location and entry in Alaska. 
On May 16, 1907, he modified the order so as to permit valid loca- 
tions made prior to the withdrawal on November 12, 1906, to proceed 
-to entry and patent. Prior to that date some goo claims had been 
filed, most of them said to be illegal because either made fraudulently 
by dummy entrymen in the interest of one individual or corporation, 
or because of agreements made prior to location between the applicants 
to codperate in developing the lands. There are 33 claims for 160 
acres each, known as the “ Cunningham claims,” which are claimed to 
be valid on the ground that they were made by an attorney for 33 dif- 
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ferent and bona fide claimants who, as alleged, paid their money and 
took the proper steps to locate their entries and protect them, The 
representatives of the Government, on the other hand, in the hearings 
before the Land Office have attacked the validity of these Cunningham 
claims on the ground that prior to their location there was an under- 
standing between the claimants to pool their claims after they had been 
perfected and unite them in one company. The trend of decision seems 
to show that such an agreement would invalidate the claims, although 
tinder the subsequent law of May 28, 1908, the consolidation of such 
claims was permitted, after location and entry, in tracts of 2,560 acres. 
It would be, of course, improper for me to intimate what the result of 
the issue as to the Cunningham and other Alaska claims is likely to be, 
but it ought to be distinctly understood that no private claims for 
Alaska coal lands have as yet been allowed or perfected, and also that 
whatever the result as to pending claims, the existing coal-land laws of 
Alaska are most unsatisfactory and should be radically amended. To 
begin with, the purchase price of the land is a flat rate of $10 per acre 
with no power to increase it beyond that, although, as we have seen, 
the estimate of the agent of the Geological Survey would carry up the 
maximum of value to $500 an acre. In my judgment it is essential 
to the proper development of Alaska that these coal lands should be 
opened, and that the Pacific slope should be given the benefit of the 
comparatively cheap coal of fine quality which can be furnished at a 
reasonable price from these fields ; but the public, through the Govern- 
ment, ought certainly to retain a wise control and interest in these coal 
deposits, and I think it may do so safely if Congress will authorize the 
granting of leases, as already suggested, for government coal lands in 
the United States, with provisions forbidding the transfer of the leases 
except with the consent of the Government, thus preventing their ac- 
quisition by a combination or monopoly and upon limitations as to the 
area to be included in any one lease to one individual, and at a certain 
moderate rental, with royalties upon the coal mined proportioned to the 
market value of the coal laid down either at Seattle or at San Francisco. 
Of course such leases should contain conditions requiring the erection 
of proper plants, the proper development by modern mining methods 
of the properties leased, and the use of every known and practical 
means and device for saving the life of the miners. 

The Government of the United States has much to answer for in not 
having given proper attention to the government of Alaska and the de- 
velopment of her resources for the benefit of all the people of the coun- 
try. I would not force development at the expense of a present or 
future waste of resources; but the problem as to the disposition of the 
coal lands for present and future use can be wisely and safely settled 
im one session if Congress gives it careful attention. 
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(5) OIL AND GAS LANDS, 


In the last administration there were withdrawn from agricultural 
entry 2,820,000 acres of supposed oil land in California; 1,451,520 
acres in Louisiana, of which only 6,500 acres were known to be vacant 
unappropriated land; and 74,849 acres in Oregon, making a total of 
4,346,369 acres. In September, 1909, I directed that all public oil lands, 
whether then withdrawn or not, should be withheld from disposition 
pending congressional action, for the reason that the existing placer 
mining law, although made applicable to deposits of this character, is 
not suitable to such lands, and for the further reason that it seemed 
desirable to reserve certain fuel-oil deposits for the use of the Amer- 
ican navy. Accordingly the form of all existing withdrawals was 
changed, and new withdrawals aggregating 2,750,000 acres were made 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Field examinations during the year showed that of the original with- 
drawals 2,190,424 acres were not valuable for oil, and they were re- 
stored for agricultural entry. Meantime other withdrawals of public 
oil lands in these states were made, so that November 15, 1910, the 
outstanding withdrawals amounted to 4,654,000 acres. 

The needed oil and gas law is essentially a leasing law. In their nat- 
ural occurrence, oil and gas can not be measured in terms of acres, like 
coal, and it follows that exclusive title to these products can normally 
be secured only after they reach the surface. Oil should be disposed 
of as a commodity in terms of barrels of transportable product rather 
than in acres of real estate. This is, of course, the reason for the prac- 
tically universal adoption of the leasing system wherever oil land is in 
private ownership. The Government thus would not be entering on 
an experiment, but simply putting into effect a plan successfully oper- 
ated in private contracts. Why should not the Government as a land- 
owner deal directly with the oil producer rather than through the inter- 
vention of a middleman to whom the Government gives title to the 
land? 

The principal underlying feature of such legislation should be the 
exercise of beneficial control rather than the collection of revenue. As 
not only the largest owner of oil lands, but as a prospective large con- 
sumer of oil by reason of the increasing use of fuel oil by the navy, the 
Federal Government is directly concerned both in encouraging rational 
development and at the same time insuring the longest possible life to 
the oil supply. The royalty rates fixed by the Government should 
neither exceed nor fall below the current rates. But much more im- 
portant than revenue is the enforcement of regulations to conserve the 
public interest so that the covenants of the lessees shall specifically safe- 
guard oil fields against the penalties from careless drillings and of pro- 
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duction in excess of transportation facilities or of market require- 
ments. 

One of the difficulties presented, especially in the California fields, 
is that the Southern Pacific Railroad owns every other section of land 
in the oil fields, and in those fields the oil seems to be in a common 
reservoir, or series of reservoirs, communicating through the oil sands, 
so that the excessive draining of oil at one well, or on the railroad ter- 
ritory generally, would exhaust the oil in the government land. Hence 
it is important that if the Government is to have its share of the oil it 
should begin the opening and development of wells on its own property. 

In view of the joint ownership which the Government and the ad- 
joining landowners like the Southern Pacific Railroad have in the oil 
reservoirs below the surface, it is a most interesting and intricate ques- 
tion, difficult of solution, but one which ought to address itself at once 
to the state lawmakers, how far the state legislature might impose ap- 
propriate restrictions to secure an equitable enjoyment of the common 
reservoir and to prevent waste and excessive drainage by the various 
owners having access to this reservoir. 

It has been suggested, and I believe the suggestion to be a sound one, 
that permits be issued to a prospector for oil giving him the right to 
prospect for two years over a certain tract of government land for the 
discovery of oil, the right to be evidenced by a license for which he 
pays a small sum. When the oil is discovered, then he acquires title to 
a certain tract, much in the same way as he would acquire title under 
a mining law. Of course if the system of leasing is adopted, then he 
would be given the benefit of a lease upon terms like that above sug- 
gested. What has been said in respect to oil applies also to government 
gas lands. 

Under the proposed oil legislation, especially where the government 
oil lands embrace an entire oil field, as in many cases, prospectors, oper- 
ators, consumers, and the public can be benefited by the adoption of 
the leasing system. The prospector can be protected in the very ex- 
pensive work that necessarily antedates discovery; the operator can be 
protected against impairment of the productiveness of the wells which 
he has leased by reason of control of drilling and pumping of other 
wells too closely adjacent, or by the prevention of improper methods 
as employed by careless, ignorant, or irresponsible operators in the 
same field which result in the admission of water to the oil sands; while 
of course the consumer will profit by whatever benefits the prospector 
or operator receives in reducing the first cost of the oil. 


(6) PHOSPHATE LANDS. 


Phosphorus is one of the three essentials to plant growth, the other 
elements being nitrogen and potash. Of these three, phosphorus is by 
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all odds the scarcest element in nature. It is easily extracted in useful 
form from the phosphate rock, and the United States contains the 
greatest known deposits of this rock in the world. They are found in 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Florida, as well as in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. The government phosphate lands are confined 
to Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Florida. Prior to March 4, 1909, there 
were 4,446,298 acres withdrawn from agricultural entry on the ground 
that the land covered phosphate rock. Since that time, 2,369,776 acres 
of the land thus withdrawn were found not to contain phosphate in 
profitable quantities, while 1,678,000 acres were classified properly as 
phosphate lands. During this administration there have been with- 
drawn and classified 437,673 acres, so that to-day there are classified 
as phosphate-rock land 2,514,195 acres. This rock is most important 
in the composition of fertilizers to improve the soil, and as the future 
is certain to create an enormous demand throughout this country for 
fertilization, the value to the public of such deposits as these can hardly 
be exaggerated. Certainly with respect to these deposits a careful 
policy of conservation should be followed. Half of the phosphate of 
the rock that is mined in private fields in the United States is now ex- 
ported. As our farming methods grow better the demand for the phos- 
phate will become greater, and it must be arranged so that the supply 
shall equal the needs of the country. It is uncertain whether the placer 
or lode law applies to the government phosphate rock. There is, there- 
fore, necessity for some definite and well-considered legislation on this 
subject, and in aid of such legislation all of the government lands 
known to contain valuable phosphate rock are now withdrawn from 
entry. A law that would provide a leasing system for the phosphate 
deposits, together with a provision for the separation of the surface 
and mineral rights, as is already provided for in the case of coal, would 
seem to meet the need of promoting the development of these deposits 
and their utilization in the agricultural lands of the West. If it is 
thought desirable to discourage the exportation of phosphate rock and 
the saving of it for our own lands, this purpose could be accomplished 
by conditions in the lease granted by the Government to its lessees, Of 
course, under the Constitution the Government could not tax and could 
not prohibit the exportation of phosphate, but as proprietor and owner 
of the lands in which the phosphate is deposited it could impose con- 
ditions upon the kind of sales, whether foreign or domestic, which the 
lessees might make of the phosphate mined. 

The tonnage represented by the phosphate lands in government own- 
ership is very great, but the lesson has been learned in the case of such 
lands that have passed into private ownership in South Carolina, 
Florida, and Tennessee that the phosphate deposits there are in no sense 
inexhaustible. Moreover, it is also well understand that in the process 
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of mining phosphate, as it has been pursued, much of the lower grade 
of phosphate rock, which will eventually all be needed, has been wasted 
beyond recovery. Such wasteful methods can easily be prevented, so 
far as the government land is concerned, by conditions inserted in the 
leases. 


(7) WATER-POWER SITES. 


Prior to March 4, 1909, there had been, on the recommendation of 
the Reclamation Service, withdrawn from agricultural entry, because 
they were regarded as useful: for power sites which ought not to be 
disposed of as agricultural lands, tracts amounting to about 4,000,000 
acres. The withdrawals were hastily made and included a great deal of 
land that was not useful for power sites. They were intended to in- 
clude the power sites on 29 rivers ing States. Since that time 3,475,442 
acres of the original 4,000,000 have been restored to settlement because 
they do not contain power sites; and meantime there have been newly 
withdrawn 1,240,310 acres of vacant public land and 211,499 acres of 
entered public land, or a total of 1,451,809 acres. These withdrawals 
made from time to time cover all the power sites included in the 
first withdrawals, and many more, on 149 rivers and in 12 States. 
The disposition of these power sites involves one of the most difficult 
questions presented in carrying out practical conservation. The For- 
est Service, under a power found in the statute, has leased a number 
of these power sites in forest reserves by revocable leases, but no 
such power exists with respect to power sites that are not located 
within forest reserves, and the revocable system of leasing is, of 
course, not a satisfactory one for the purpose of inviting the capital 
needed to put in proper plants for the transmutation of power. 

The statute of 1891 with its amendments permits the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant perpetual easements or rights of way from water 
sources over public lands for the primary purpose of irrigation and 
such electrical current as may be incidentally developed, but no grant 
can be made under this statute to concerns whose primary purpose is 
generating and handling electricity. The statute of 1901 authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue revocable permits over the public 
lands to electrical-power companies, but this statute is woefully inade- 
quate because it does not authorize the collection of a charge or fix a 
term of years. Capital is slow to invest in an enterprise founded on 
a permit revocable at will. 

The subject is one that calls for new legislation. It has been 
thought that there was danger of combination to obtain possession 
of all the power sites and to unite them under one control. What- 
ever the evidence of this, or lack of it, at present we have had enough 
experience to know that combination would be profitable, and the 
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control of a great number of power sites would enable the holders 
or owners to raise the price of power at will within certain sections; 
and the temptations would promptly attract investors, and the danger 
of monopoly would not be a remote one. 

However this may be, it is the plain duty of the Government to 
see to it that in the utilization and development of all this immense 
amount of water power, conditions shall be imposed that will pre- 
vent monopoly, and will prevent extortionate charges, which are the 
accompaniment of monopoly. The difficulty of adjusting the matter 
is accentuated by the relation of the power sites to the water, the fall 
and flow of which create the power. In the States where these sites 
are the riparian owner does not control or own the power in the water 
which flows past his land. That power is under the control and 
within the grant of the State, and generally the rule is that the first 
user is entitled to the enjoyment. Now, the possession of the bank 
or water-power site over which the water is to be conveyed in order 
to make the power useful, gives to its owner an advantage and a 
certain kind of control over the use of the water power, and it is 
proposed that the Government in dealing with its own lands should 
use this advantage and lease lands for power sites to those who would 
develop the power, and impose conditions on the leasehold with refer- 
ence to the reasonableness of the rates at which the power, when 
transmuted, is to be furnished to the public, and forbidding the union 
of the particular power with a combination of others made for the 
purpose of monopoly by forbidding assignment of the lease save by 
consent of the Government. Serious difficulties are anticipated by 
some in such an attempt on the part of the General Government, be- 
cause of the sovereign control of the State over the water power in its 
natural condition and the mere proprietorship of the Government in 
the riparian lands. It is contended that through its mere proprietary 
right in the site the Central Government has no power to attempt to 
exercise police jurisdiction with reference to how the water power 
in a river owned and controlled by the State shall be used, and that 
it is a violation of the State’s rights. I question the validity of this 
objection. The Government may impose any conditions that it 
chooses in its lease of its own property, even though it ry have the 
same purpose, and in effect accomplish just what the State would 
accomplish by the exercise of its sovereignty. There are those (and 
the Director of the Geological Survey, Mr. Smith, who has given 
a great deal of attention to this matter, is one of them) who insist 
that this matter of transmuting water power into electricity, which can 
be conveyed all over the country and across State lines, is a matter that 
ought to be retained by the General Government, and that it should 
avail itself of the ownership of these power sites for the very purpose 
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of coordinating in one general plan the power generated from these 
government-owned sites. 

On the other hand, it is contended that it would relieve a compli- 
cated situation if the control of the water-power site and the control of 
the water were vested in the same sovereignty and ownership, viz., 
the States, and then were disposed of for development to private 
lessees under the restrictions needed to preserve the interests of the 
public from the extortions and abuses of monopoly. Therefore, bills 
have been introduced in Congress providing that whenever the State 
authorities deem a water power useful they may apply to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for a grant to the State of the adjacent land 
for a water-power site, and that this grant from the Federal 
Government to the State shall contain a condition that the State shall 
never part with the title to the water-power site or the water power, 
but shall lease it only for a term of years not exceeding fifty, with 
provisions in the lease by which the rental and the rates for which 
the power is furnished to the public shall be readjusted at periods less 
than the term of the lease, say, every ten years. The argument is 
urged against this disposition of power sites that legislators and state 
authorities are more subject to corporate influence and control than 
would be the Central Government; in reply it is claimed that a read- 
justment of the terms of leasehold every ten years would secure to 
the public and the State just and equitable terms. Then it is said that 
the State authorities are better able to understand the local need and 
what is a fair adjustment in the particular locality than would be the 
authorities at Washington. It has been argued that after the Federal 
Government parts with title to a power site it can not control the action 
of the State in fulfilling the conditions of the deed, to which it is 
answered that in the grant from the Government there may be easily 
inserted a condition specifying the terms upon which the State may 
part with the temporary control of the water-power sites, and, indeed, 
the water power, and providing for a forfeiture of the title to the 
water-power sites in case the condition is not performed; and giving 
tu the President, in case of such violation of conditions, the power to 
declare forfeiture and to direct proceedings to restore to the Central 
Government the ownership of the power sites with all the improve- 
ments thereon, and that these conditions could be promptly enforced 
and the land and plants forfeited to the General Government by suit 
of the United States against the State, which is permissible under the 
Constitution. 

I do not express an opinion upon the controversy thus made or a 
preference as to the two methods of treating water-power sites, I 
submit the matter to Congress and urge that one or the other of the 
two plans be promptly adopted. 
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At the risk of wearying my audience I have attempted to state as 
succinctly as may be the questions of conservation as they apply to 
the public domain of the Government, the conditions to which they 
apply, and the proposed solution of them. In the outset I alluded to 
the fact that conservation had been made to include a great deal more 
than what I have discussed here. Of course, as I have referred only 
to the public domain of the Federal Government I have left untouched 
the wide field of conservation with respect to which a heavy respon- 
sibility rests upon the States and individuals as well. But I think it 
of the utmost importance that after the public attention has been 
roused to the necessity of a change in our general policy to prevent 
waste and a selfish appropriation to private and corporate purposes 
of what should be controlled for the public benefit, those who urge 
conservation shall feel the necessity of making clear how conservation 
can be practically carried out, and shall propose specific methods and 
legal provisions and regulations to remedy actual adverse conditions. 
I am bound to say that the time has come for a halt in general rhap- 
sodies over conservation, making the word mean every known good in 
the world; for, after the public attention has been roused, such ap- 
peals are of doubtful utility and do not direct the public to the specific 
course that the people should. take, or have their legislators take, in 
order to promote the cause of conservation. The rousing of emotions 
on a subject like this, which has only dim outlines in the minds of the 
people affected, after a while ceases to be useful, and the whole move- 
ment will, if promoted on these lines, die for want of practical direc- 
tion and of demonstration to the people that practical reforms are 
intended. 

I have referred to the course of the last administration and of the 
present one in making withdrawals of government lands from entry 
under homestead and other laws and of Congress in removing all 
doubt as to the validity of these withdrawals as a great step in the 
direction of practical conservation. But it is only one of two neces- 
sary steps to effect what should be our purpose. It has produced a 
status quo and prevented waste and irrevocable disposition of the 
lands until the method for their proper disposition can be formulated. 
But it is of the utmost importance that such withdrawals should not 
be regarded as the final step in the course of conservation, and that the 
idea should not be allowed to spread that conservation is the tying 
up of the natural resources of the Government for indefinite withhold- 
ing from use and the remission to remote generations to decide what 
ought to be done with these means of promoting present general 
human comfort and progress. For, if so, it is certain to arouse the 
greatest opposition to conservation as a cause, and if it were the cor- 
rect expression of the purpose of conservationists it ought to arouse 
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such opposition. Real conservation involves wise, nonwasteful use in 
the present generation, with every possible means of preservation for 
succeeding generations; and though the problem to secure this end 
may be difficult, the burden is on the present generation promptly to 
solve it and not to run away from it as cowards, lest in the attempt 
to meet it we may make some mistake. As I have said elsewhere, the 
problem is how to save and how to utilize, how to conserve and still 
develop; for no sane person can contend that it is for the common 
good that nature’s blessings should be stored only for unborn gener- 
ations. 

I beg of you, therefore, in your deliberations and in your informal 
discussion, when men come forward to suggest evils that the pro- 
motion of conservation is to remedy, that you invite them to point 
out the specific evils and the specific remedies; that you invite them 
to come down to details in order that their discussions may flow into 
channels that shall be useful rather than into periods that shall be 
eloquent and entertaining, without shedding real light on the subject. 
The people should be shown exactly what is needed in order that 
they make their representatives in Congress and the state legislature 
do their intelligent bidding. 


THE WuiteE House, December 21, 1910. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The constitutional convention recently held in the Territory of New 
Mexico has submitted for acceptance or rejection the draft of a con- 
stitution to be voted upon by the voters of the proposed new State, 
which contains a clause purporting to fix the boundary line between 
New Mexico and Texas which may reasonably be construed to be 
different from the boundary lines heretofore legally run, marked, es- 
tablished, and ratified by the United States and the State cf Texas, 
and under which claims might be set up and litigation instigated of 
an unnecessary and improper character. A joint resolution has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives for the purpose of author- 
izing the President of the United States and the State of Texas to 
mark the boundary lines between the State of Texas and the Territory 
or proposed State of New Mexico, or to reestablish and re-mark the 
boundary line heretofore established and marked; and to enact that 
any provision of the proposed constitution of New Mexico that in 
any way tends to annul or change the boundary lines between Texas 
and New Mexico shall be of no force or effect. I recommend the 
adoption of such joint resolution. 
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The act of June 5, 1858 (vol. 11, U. S. Stats., 310), “ authorizing 
the President of the United States in conjunction with the State of 
Texas, to run and mark the boundary lines between the Territories of 
the United States and the State of Texas,” under which a survey was 
made in 1859-60 by one John H. Clark, and in the act of Congress 
approved March 3, 1891 (vol. 26, U. S. Stats., 971), “ the boundary 
line between said public land strip and Texas, and between Texas and 
New Mexico, established under the act of June fifth, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-eight, is hereby confirmed,” and a joint resolution was passed 
by the Legislature of Texas and became a law March 25, 1891, “ con- 
firming the location of the boundary line established by the United 
States commission between No Man’s Land and Texas, and Texas and 
New Mexico under the act of Congress of June 5, 1858.” (Laws of 
Texas, 1891, p. 193, Resolutions.) 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, in its report of May 2, 1910 (No. 
1250, 61st Cong., 2d sess.), recommended a joint resolution in the 
fourth section of which appears the following: 


Provided, That the part of a line run and marked by monument 
along the thirty-second parallel of north latitude, and that part of the 
line run and marked along the one hundred and third degree of longi- 
tude west of Greenwich, the same being the east and west and north and 
south lines between Texas and New Mexico, and run by authority of 
act of Congress approved June fifth, eighteen hundred and frfty-eight, 
and known as the Clark lines, and that part of the line along the par- 
allel of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude, forming 
the north boundary line of the Panhandle of Texas, and which said 
parts of said lines have been confirmed by acts of Congress of March 
third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, shall remain the true boundary 
lines of Texas and Oklahoma and the Territory of New Mexico: Pro- 
vided further, That it shall be the duty of the commissioners appointed 
under this act to re-mark said old Clark monuments and lines where 
they can be found and identified. 


The lines referred to in the paragraph above are the same as con- 
tained in the proposed joint resolution above referred to. 

Under the act of Congress approved June 20, 1910, “ An act to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union,” etc. (vol. 36, U. S. Stats., 
557), section 4 provides that when a constitution has been duly rati- 
fied by the people of New Mexico, a certified copy of the same shall 
be submitted to the President of the United States, and in section 5 it 
provides that after certain elections shall have been held and the result 
certified to the President of the United States, the President shall 
immediately issue his proclamation, upon which the proposed State 
of New Mexico shall be deemed admitted by Congress into the Union, 
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by virtue of said act of June 20, 1910. The required acts have not 
taken place and therefore to all intents and purposes the proposed 
State of New Mexico is still a Territory and under the control of 
Congress. 

As the boundary line between Texas and New Mexico is estab: 
lished under the act of June 5, 1858, and confirmed by Congress under 
the act of March 3, 1891, and ratified by the State of Texas, March 25, 
1891, and as the Territory of New Mexico has not up to the present 
time fulfilled all the requirements under the act of June 20, 1910, for 
admission to the Union, there is no reason why the joint resolution 
should not be adopted as above provided, and I recommend the adop- 
tion of such resolution for the purpose of conferring indisputable 
authority upon the President in conjunction with the State of Texas 
to reestablish and re-mark a boundary already established and con- 
firmed by Congress and the State of Texas. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


THE WHuiTE House, January 5, rgrt. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The act of Congress approved June 17, 1902 (32 Stats., 388), set 
apart as a fund for the reclamation of arid lands the moneys received 
from the sales of public lands in certain of the States and Territories, 
excepting the 5 per cent. of the proceeds of such sales theretofore set 
aside by law for educational and other purposes. The receipts into the 
reclamation fund to June 30, 1909, were $58,439,408.93, and the esti- 
mated total receipts to June 30, 1910, are $65,714,179.06. The total 
amount accumulated in the fund to date is estimated at $69,449,058.76, 
of which all but $6,241,058.76 has been allotted to the.several projects. 
On June 30, 1910, the net investment in reclamation works amounted 
to $53,781,302.88, of which $52,945,441.03 had on June 30, 1910, been 
expended in the following primary projects: 


Net 
State Project Investment 
PATAZ OMA tee te eh ent ey aetna aap Salt Riven: ieee ene $8,430,959.16 
Arzona-California ae aaees.- Colorado Riverton coe 44,201.97 
California ever ee eee Orland on waner etre ' 378,603.11 
lAeigta-Calitoraias kre Aire are tee RYN Eee eo er eerie 3,781,355-19 
Colorado 4). xn. cic Aen ae Grand: Valleyeqe eae 73,110.38 
Colorado ant oiuscs ate meee ta Uncompahgre. 5.04.3... 4,106,639 .04 
AITO Fo hic. wks aca RC Boise With 5 Ake eee ee enn 3,373,292 .30 
idaho meyer eed vee ene Mini dots 0a. aie renee 2,900,896. 56 


TGAn ORs So ce nan Nees Snake River storage....... 69,142.75 
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Net 
State Project Investment 

ACA NGAGE tie eer seer ae Garcon Cityiar scm acer 378,316.07 
Miontanagreen renters IGMbLe ye tre ie akae hen on mie cre 854,420. 36 
Montanayyisae Gots Oe MalkeaRAvier yas. sce sae 519,387.23 
Montana s weenie ee eaet Delavan kena crccch coset 265,874.03 
Montange erat. ante see SunPRavern-do-) shia wee 599,958.59 
Montana-North Dakota....... Lower Yellowstone........ 2,888,899 .93 
Nebraska-Wyoming........... NorthePlatte ma oo oeee 4,609,476 .50 
INGVadan e+. na eee Truckee-Carson: ..5....5.< 3,975,976.42 
New) Mexicov25. 5 com naee: Carlsbadterex hisesieten see 617,665.56 
New Mexiconks.-./5 25. ae nr LONGO tbaamaiek herve ete 346,024.76 
NewaMexiconcc ses ie eee easbure es je cices 4 or nomnyeen 193,418.82 
New Mexico-Texas........... Ra Or Garrande nani ore eae: 76,060.58 
NOL Dakotalri +. ete eee Buford-Trenton..........% 278,294.40 
NortheDakota cases sce MEV GUiStOnis sok suse ate 528,171.31 
Okishoman teri awene see Gimarron einen eee ee 8,873.17 
Orep one ge tan esate ong Central OLregoni..s,co-) sane 40,133.44. 
OLSON acter eae veo Wiriatillaet weer eee teetel ie 1,155,983.22 
Wxrevou-Calitormiany)..21 vat Kaa Cia hats eaiistsc anciaytie sien 1,830,600. 39 
SoutheMakota wie. ee seas Belletotirche sts .o. . rite 2,313 5525).22 
Wicaag raion sits tons ROS Le ahs Strawberry Valley......... 913,177.91 
Washinton iat. tw tiestd scutes Okanoganey ase citese ee 538,281.41 
AWashine ton wa pasal a; eaAnaes WMecioimiicies wae caaeeeccms epee teneds 3,116,333.48 
WayOMaitn gr ens Facade. wn ices, ct DNOSHONe Ws crn ance cena 3,378,387 .87 

UNG ctl ree gee ese Ot ae Pad PUN PAE NG wc, MEWS ey, 2 oh $52,945,441 .03 


In addition there had been invested in secondary projects June 30, 
1910, $587,390.71; in town site development, $10,955.49; in Indian 
irrigation, $198,704.21, and for general expenses, $38,811.44. 

The reclamation act requires the return to the reclamation fund of 
the estimated cost of construction, and therefore entrymen and private 
land owners receiving water from such projects are required to con- 
tribute their proportion of the cost of construction, operation and main- 
tenance of the projects wherein their lands are located. The total cash 
returns to the reclamation fund from water right building charges to 
June 30, 1910, were $902,822.25, and from water right operation and 
maintenance charges, $249,637.19. In addition there was to June 30, 
1910, an additional revenue of $2,086,173.73 derived from sales of 
town lots, sales of water, leases of power, &c., which are under the 
law credited as a reduction of the cost of the project from which the 
receipts are derived. On June 30, 1910, the Government was prepared 
to supply water in reclamation projects to 876,684 acres of land, and 
the area of lands included in the projects now under construction 
amounts to over 3,100,000 acres. No new projects have been under- 
taken since March 4, 1909, the efforts of the Government having been 
directed toward the completion of the thirty primary projects there- 
tofore undertaken. 
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The additions to the reclamation fund from the sales of public iand, 
while approximating between six and seven million dollars per annum 
since 1902, were found to be insufficient for the completion of existing 
projects with such expedition as the necessities of the settlers and land- 
owners within the projects undertaken seemed to require. I accord- 
ingly recommended the issuance of certificates of indebtedness or bonds 
against the reclamation fund. The act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stats., 
835), which authorized the issuance of not exceeding $20,000,000 of 
certificates of indebtedness repayable out of the reclamation fund, made 
the appropriation subject to the conditions that it should be expended 
upon existing projects and their necessary extensions, and that no part 
of the same should be expended until after the projects had been ex- 
amined and reported upon by a board of army engineer officers of the 
United States Army and approved by me as feasible, practicable and 
worthy. The board of engineers selected spent the summer in field 
examinations of the projects, and has submitted to me its report 
upon each of the projects, heretofore undertaken, together with recom- 
mendations as to the allotment of the proceeds of the certificates au- 
thorized to be issued. In addition, pursuant to my request the board 
has submitted its recommendations for the allotment of that part of 
the reclamation fund derived from the sales of public lands to supple- 
ment the $20,000,000 loan and to carry on worthy projects not par- 
ticipating in the distribution of the loan. 

The report of the board is based not only upon its field examination 
of the various projects but upon information derived from personal 
conference with the field officers and employees of the reclamation 
service and data furnished by such officers and employees. In addition 
settlers, landowners and other parties imterested in the projects were 
given an opportunity to be heard. The feasibility of the projects was 
considered from an engineering and economic standpoint, the board 
giving consideration to the character of the projects, whether inter- 
national, interstate or intrastate, the relative amounts of public and 
private lands capable of irrigation, the money already expended, the 
necessity of completion of the projects in order to secure its return, 
the existing contracts or agreements with water users’ associations and 
private individuals and the protection of water rights. The board also 
points out the importance of certain additional legislation authorizing 
the sale of surplus stored water and the modification of conditions of 
payments for water rights on certain projects which will otherwise 
fail of returning their cost to the reclamation fund. The Secretary of 
the Interior in his annual report to me has recommended similar legis- 
lation. 

The board recommended the allotment of the $20,000,000 provided 
by the act of June 25, 1910, to the following named projects: 
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Dale ARaver ARIZONA us shen s fla sie « Sew) sche $495,000 
Yuma, Arizona and California............ 1,200,000 
Grandi Valleys ColoradOr sc selcae tases os 1,000,000 
Uncompahgre, Colorado.................. 1,500,000 
Payette-Boise, Idaho.................... 2,000,000 
MalkeRivers Montana wt aac. cre oof: a ook 1,000,000 
North Platte, Wyoming and Nebraska..... 2,000,000 
Truckee-Carson, Nevada... 0. .0..7.....:. 1,193,000 
Rio Grande, New Mexico, Texas and Mexico. 4,500,000 
Umatillay Oresonmern ts sti tice a oth 325,000 
Klamath, Oregon and California........... 600,000 
erawberny7V alley MULAN coh). s.cocekine oie 2,272,000 
Sunnyside, Yakima, Washington. ......... 1,250,000 
Tieton, Yakima, Washington............. 665,000 

eROtalive sstee oxi aaron, ORR ete AER Lege ca 4 $20,000,000 


and that the interest on the loan as provided by said act be charged 
against the projects on the amounts contributed for their completion. 

The recommendation of the board for the tentative allotment of the 
general reclamation fund among the various projects for the years 
IQII to 1914 inclusive was as follows: 


AVCIET tap en RR a1, be Rly waned ead et 3 A) $2,380,462 
Granda alle yi ia weet cartes ey cm coer necate acehte 500,000* 
Wintcompalatey ena nace cea Misyaci ive un sia oat 2,045,000 
Mimic Giza eee tee arate oan eee eee er 528,000 
IRS VetLe=BOISe mine *hie, acy tara apeuenee ar tid saa ee 4,585,435 ‘ 
Ieleanitley spe eata acer eerie omen snaia ste sty 110,000 
Mia Riwviertetcrats tec Sz iscrbaisiens sioretn tera reese 2,950,000 
SO ULTIMA eee ay oats aay (anny crea aetna 3,278,000 
Bower Viellowstonernc © .../: cc's cles ais scatere fers 578,000* 
INGrthePlatteee as stirrer cement taemtn eae 2,185,000 
Mr iekce-CarsOneesad clas hisnanvacie cueueteasrandey ate 1,594,000 
IRIGUGhAN Gere ee eer TACs ice eres aeseceveie te ieks 1,855,000 
IMiScOUTIP RMI pinpee mre er aati es ieee 270,000* 
pBellewtourche si dasean sac iselaake koe-craachelee 480,000 
Okan oganly ast: aicyctoe tates sacra ere halen 13,000 
SHOSMONG eaten casemate eee eaten aie tenes 2,000,000 
NO UALEt ns tear ae atk neg dh he ac roti eet secs $25,351,807 





* Conditional. 


No allotments either from the loan or from the general reclamation 
fund were recommended for the following projects, except for neces- 
sary maintenance and operation: 

Orland, Cal.; Garden City, Kan.; Kittitas, Wapato and Benton, 
Yakima project, Wash. ; Carlsbad, N. M., and Hondo, N. M. 

The last named projects are, with the exception of the Kittitas, 
Wapato and Benton units of the Yakima project, completed or nearly 
completed. With respect to the said three units of the Yakima project, 
the board recommended development of a general system of storage 
reservoirs for the Yakima Valley, provided Congress authorizes the sale 
of excess stored water, so that the return of the cost of building of 
reservoirs may be secured, but did not recommend any allotment of 
funds for the construction of reservoirs or canals specifically for the 
said units. 
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After careful consideration of the report of the board of engineers 
I approved the same, believing that it sets forth a plan for the distribu- 
tion of the loan and of the available reclamation fund that from an 
engineering and economic standpoint will best secure the speedy com- 
pletion of those projects which, because of their character, the needs 
of the settlers, treaty or interstate relations, protection of water rights 
and prompt return to the reclamation fund of the moneys invested 
should be given the preference in construction and completion over 
such projects, or parts of projects, which are more remote and may 
properly wait until a later date for construction or may secure water 
through private canals, in the event the Government is authorized to 
dispose of surplus water to the owners of such canals. My approval, 
however, is subject to the condition that the amounts allotted to the 
various projects may be adjusted and modified from time to time as 
is found necessary for the intelligent and proper prosecution of the 
work and the advantage of the service. I have authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to call upon the Secretary of the Treasury from time to 
time, as the same are needed, for the funds provided for by the act of 
June 25, 1910, in accordance with the allotments recommended by the 
board and approved by me. 

Pursuant to the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior 
and of the board of army engineers I earnestly recommend the enact- 
ment of a law which will permit of the disposition of any surplus 
stored water available from reclamation projects to persons, associa- 
tions or corporations operating systems for the delivery of water to 
individual water users for the irrigation of arid lands, and the enact- 
ment of legislation which will give executive authority for the modifi- 
cation of conditions of payment for water rights on certain of the 
projects where, by reason of local conditions, the return of the cost 
of the projects to the reclamation fund will not be secured unless set- 
tlers are permitted to make payments on terms or conditions other than 
those specified in the public notices heretofore issued. In this connec- 
tion attention is directed to the provisions of Senate bill 6842 now 
pending. Attention is also directed to the other legislation pertaining 
to reclamation projects recommended by the Secretary of the Interior, 
which legislation would aid in the administration of the reclamation 
projects. : 

With the funds now at our disposal and the enactment of the addi- 
tional legislation suggested it is hoped that the work upon the several 
projects for which allotments have been made may proceed to an early 
completion and that the settlers and water users upon the projects upon 
being furnished with water for the irrigation of their lands may be 
enabled to return to:the Treasury the sums expended in the construc- 
tion of the projects. In accordance with the requirements of section 2 
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of the reclamation act the Secretary of the Interior has already trans- 
mitted to Congress the ninth annual report of the Reclamation Service, 
and in order that Congress may be placed in possession of all the in- 
formation at hand to date with reference to the reclamation projects 
and the estimated cost of their completion I transmit herewith for its 
further information a copy of the said report of the Board of Army 
Engineers. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE ON CANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY. 


THE Waite House, January 26, IgIl. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In my annual message of December 6, 1910, I stated that the policy 
of broader and closer trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, 
which was initiated in the adjustment of the maximum and minimum 
provisions of the tariff act of August 5, 1909, had proved mutually 
beneficial and that it justified further efforts for the readjustment of 
the commercial relations of the two countries. I also informed you 
that, by my direction, the Secretary of State had dispatched two rep- 
resentatives of the Department of State as special commissioners to 
Ottawa to confer with representatives of the Dominion Government, 
that they were authorized to take steps to formulate a reciprocal trade 
agreement, and that the Ottawa conferences thus begun, had been 
adjourned to be resumed in Washington. 

On the 7th of the present month two cabinet ministers came to 
Washington as répresentatives of the Dominion Government, and the 
conferences were continued between them and the Secretary of State. 
The result of the negotiations was that on the 21st instant a reciprocal 
trade agreement was reached, the text of which is herewith transmitted 
with accompanying correspondence and other data. 

One by one the controversies resulting from the uncertainties which 
attended the: partition of British territory on the American Continent 
at the close of the Revolution, and which were inevitable under the 
then conditions, have been eliminated—some by arbitration and some 
by direct negotiation. The merits of these disputes, many of them 
extending through a century, need not now be reviewed. They related 
to the settlement of boundaries, the definition of rights of navigation, 
the interpretation of treaties, and many other subjects. 
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Through the friendly sentiments, the energetic efforts, and the 
broadly patriotic views of successive administrations, and especially of 
that of my immediate predecessor, all these questions have been set- 
tled. The most acute related to the Atlantic fisheries, and this long- 
standing controversy, after amicable negotiation, was referred to The 
Hague Tribunal. The judgment of that august international court 
has been accepted by the people of both countries and a satisfactory 
agreement in pursuance of the judgment has ended completely the 
controversy. An equitable arrangement has recently been reached 
between our Interstate Commerce Commission and the similar body in 
Canada in regard to through rates on the transportation lines between 
the two countries. 

The path having been thus opened for the improvement of com- 
mercial relations, a reciprocal trade agreement is the logical sequence 
of all that has been accomplished in disposing of matters of a diplo- 
matic and controversial character. The identity of interest of two 
peoples linked together by race, language, political institutions, and 
geographical proximity offers the foundation. The contribution to the 
industrial advancement of our own country by the migration across 
the boundary of the thrifty and industrious Canadians of English, 
Scotch, and French origin is now repaid by the movement of large 
numbers of our own sturdy farmers to the northwest of Canada, thus 
giving their labor, their means, and their experience to the development 
of that section, with its agricultural possibilities. 

The guiding motive in seeking adjustment of trade relations between 
two countries so situated geographically should be to give play to pro- 
ductive forces as far as practicable, regardless of political boundaries. 
While equivalency should be sought in an arrangement of this char- 
acter, an exact balance of financial gain is neither imperative nor at- 
tainable. No yardstick can measure the benefits to the two peoples of 
this freer commercial intercourse and no trade agreement should be 
judged wholly by custom house statistics. 

We have reached a stage in our own development that calls for a 
statesmanlike and broad view of our future economic status and its 
requirements. We have drawn upon our natural resources in such a 
way as to invite attention to their necessary limit. This has properly 
aroused effort to conserve them, to avoid their waste, and to restrict 
their use to our necessities. We have so increased in population and 
in our consumption of food products and fhe other necessities of life, 
hitherto supplied largely from our own country, that unless we mate- 
riady increase our production we can see before us a change in our 
economic position, from that of a country selling to the world food 
and natural products of the farm and forest, to one consuming and 
importing them. Excluding cotton, which is exceptional, a radical 
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change is already shown in our exports in the falling off in the amount 
of our agricultural products sold abroad and a corresponding marked 
increase in our manufactures exported. A farsighted policy requires 
that if we can enlarge our supply of natural resources, and especially 
of food products and the necessities of life, without substantial injury 
to any of our producing and manufacturing classes, we should take. 
steps to do so now. We have on the north of us a country contiguous 
to ours for three thousand miles, with natural resources of the same 
character as ours which have not been drawn upon as ours have been, 
and in the development of which the conditions as to wages and char- 
acter of the wage earner and transportation to market differ but little 
from those prevailing with us. The difference is not greater than it 
is between different States of our own country or between different 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada. Ought we not, then, to arrange 
a commercial agreement with Canada, if we can, by which we shall 
have direct access to her great supply of natural products without an 
obstructing or prohibitory tariff? This is not a violation of the pro- 
tective principle, as that has been authoritatively announced by those 
who uphold it, because that principle does not call for a tariff between 
this country and one whose conditions as to production, population, 
and wages are so like ours, and when our common boundary line of 
three thousand miles in itself must make a radical distinction between 
our commercial treatment of Canada and of any other country. 

The Dominion has greatly prospered. It has an active, aggressive, 
and intelligent people. They are coming to the parting of the ways. 
They must soon decide whether they are to regard themselves as iso- 
lated permanently from our markets by a perpetual wall or whether 
we are to be commercial friends. If we give them reason to take the 
former view, can we complain if they adopt methods denying access 
to certain of their natural resources except upon conditions quite unfa- 
vorable to us? A notable instance of such a possibility may be seen 
in the conditions surrounding the supply of pulp wood and the manu- 
facture of print paper, for which we have made a conditional provision 
in the agreement, believed to be equitable. Should we not now, there- 
fore, before their policy has become too crystallized and fixed for 
change, meet them in a spirit of real concession, facilitate commerce 
between the two countries, and thus greatly increase the natural re- 
sources available to our people? 

I do not wish to hold out the prospect that the unrestricted inter- 
change of food products will greatly and at once reduce their cost to 
the people of this country. Moreover, the present small amount of 
Canadian surplus for export as compared with that of our own pro- 
duction and consumption would make the reduction gradual. Exclud- 
ing the element of transportation, the price of staple food products. 
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especially of cereals, is much the same the world over, and the recent 
increase in price has been the result of a world-wide cause. But a 
source of supply as near as Canada would certainly help to prevent 
speculative fluctuations, would steady local price movements, and 
would postpone the effect of a further world increase in the price 
of leading commodities entering into the cost of living, if that be 
inevitable. 

In the reciprocal trade agreement numerous additions are made to 
the free list. These include not only food commodities, such as cattle, 
fish, wheat and other grains, fresh vegetables, fruits, and dairy prod- 
ucts, but also rough lumber and raw materials useful to our own in- 
dustries. Free lumber we ought to have. By giving cur people access 
to Canadian forests we shall reduce the consumption of our own, 
which, in the hands of comparatively few owners, now have a value 
that requires the enlargement of our available timber resources. 

Natural, and especially food, products being placed on the free list, 
the logical development of a policy of reciprocity in rates on secondary 
food products, or foodstuffs partly manufactured, is, where they can- 
not also be entirely exempted from duty, to lower the duties in accord 
with the exemption of the raw material from duty. This has been 
followed in the trade agreement which has been negotiated. As an 
example, wheat is made free and the rate on flour is equalized on a 
lower basis. In the same way, live animals being made free, the duties 
on fresh meats and on secondary meat products and on canned meats 
are substantially lowered. Fresh fruits and vegetables being placed 
on the free list, the duties on canned goods of these classes are reduced. 

Both countries in their industrial development have to meet the 
competition of lower priced labor in other parts of the world. Both 
follow the policy of encouraging the development of home industries 
by protective duties within reasonable limits. This has made it difficult 
to extend the principle of reciprocal rates to many manufactured com- 
modities, but after much negotiation and effort we have succeeded 
in doing so in various and important instances. 

The benefit to our widespread agricultural implement industry from 
the reduction of Canadian duties in the agreement is clear. Similarly 
the new, widely distributed and expanding motor vehicle industry of 
the United States is given access to the Dominion market on advan- 
tageous terms, 

My purpose in making a reciprocal trade agreement with Canada 
has been not only to obtain one which would be mutually advantageous 
to both countries, but one which also would be truly national in its 
scope as applied to our own country and would be of benefit to all 
sections. The currents of business and the transportation facilities 
that will be established forward and back across the border cannot but 
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inure to the benefit of the boundary States. Some readjustments may 
be needed, but in a very short period the advantage of the free com- 
mercial exchange between communities separated only by short dis- 
tances will strikingly manifest itself. That the broadening of the 
sources of food supplies, that the opening of the timber resources of 
the Dominion to our needs, that the addition to the supply of raw ma- 
terials, will be limited to no particular section does not require dem- 
onstration. The same observation applies to the markets which the 
Dominion offers us in exchange. As an illustration, it has been found 
possible to obtain free entry into Canada for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables—a matter of special value to the South and to the Pacific coast 
in disposing of their products in their season. It also has been prac- 
ticable to obtain free entry for the cottonseed oil of the South—a most 
important product with a rapidly expanding consumption in the 
Dominion. 

The entire foreign trade of Canada in the last fiscal year, 1910, was 
$655,000,000. The imports were $376,000,000, and of this amount the 
United States contributed more than $223,000,000. The reduction in 
the duties imposed by Canada will largely increase this amount and 
give us even a larger share of her market than we now enjoy, great 
as that is. 

The data accompanying the text of the trade agreement exhibit in 
detail the facts which are here set forth briefly and in outline only. 
They furnish full information on which the legislation recommended 
may be based. Action on the agreement submitted will not interfere 
with such revision of our own tariff on imports from all countries as 
Congress may decide to adopt. 

Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily be chiefly confined in its 
effect on the cost of living to food and forest products. The question 
of the cost of clothing as affected by duty on textiles and their raw 
materials, so much mooted, is not within the scope of an agreement 
with Canada, because she raises comparatively few wool sheep, and 
her textile manufactures are unimportant. 

This trade agreement, if entered into, will cement the friendly rela- 
tions with the Dominion which have resulted from the satisfactory 
settlement of the controversies that have lasted for a century, and 
further promote good feeling between kindred peoples. It will extend 
the market for numerous products of the United States among the . 
inhabitants of a prosperous neighboring country with an increasing 
population and an increasing purchasing power. It will deepen and 
widen the sources of food supply in contiguous territory, and will 
facilitate the movement and distribution of these foodstuffs. 

The geographical proximity, the closer relation of blood, common 
sympathies, and identical moral and social ideas furnish very real and 
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striking reasons why this agreement ought to be viewed from a high 
plane. 

Since becoming a nation, Canada has been our good neighbor, im- 
mediately contiguous across a wide continent without artificial or natu- 
ral barrier except navigable waters used in common. 

She has cost us nothing in the way of preparations for defense 
against her possible assault, and she never will. She has sought to 
agree with us quickly when differences have disturbed our relations. 
She shares with us common traditions and aspirations. I feel I have 
correctly interpreted the wish of the American people by expressing, 
in the arrangement now submitted to Congress for its approval, their 
desire for a more intimate and cordial relationship with Canada. I 
therefore earnestly hope that the measure will be promptly enacted 
into law. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


PROCLAMATION OF MARCH 4, tort. 


[Convening extra session of Congress on April 4, 1911, to consider the 
Canadian-American reciprocal tariff agreement. | 


WHEREAS, by the special message dated January 26, 1911, there 
was transmitted to the Senate, and the House of Representatives an 
agreement between the Department of State and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment in regard to reciprocal tariff legislation, together with an 
earnest recommendation that the necessary legislation be promptly 
adopted ; and 

WHEREAS, a bill to carry into effect said agreement has passed 
the House of Representatives, but has failed to reach a vote in the 
Senate; and 

WHEREAS, the agreement stipulates not only that “the President 
of the United States will communicate to Congress the conclusions 
now reached and recommend the adoption of such legislation as may 
be necessary on the part of the United States to give effect to the 
proposed arrangement,” but also that “the Governments of the two 
countries will use their utmost efforts to bring about such changes by 
concurrent legislation at Washington and at Ottawa”: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States of America, by virtue of the power vested in me by 
the Constitution, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraordinary 
occasion requires the convening of both Houses of the Congress of the 
United States at their respective chambers in the city of Washington 





WASTED—HARNESSED — UTILIZED 


IRRIGATION. 


“June 17, 1902, Congress passed the reclamation law, which provided for 
the construction of irrigation works by the United States Government. The 
cost of the works is in ten annual installments, to be repaid by the settlers 
who use the water, and when the payments have been made for a majority 
of the lands included in any project the management and operation of such 
projects are to be turned over to the owners, to be maintained at their expense. 
The receipts from the sale of land and the use of water are to form a per- 
petual reclamation fund. Public lands included in reclamation projects may 
be acquired only under the terms of the homestead law, and the commutation 
clause of that law does not apply to such lands. 

“Up to 1909 the Government had selected for reclamation more than two 
million acres at an estimated cost of nearly $90,000,000. Under the Carey 
act the States have selected for reclamation and had assigned to them 
up to July 1, 1908, 3,239,285 acres. Idaho and Wyoming, each having dis- 
posed of the 1,000,000 acres allowed them under the law, were granted an 
additional 1,000,000 acres for the same purpose.” 

Quoted from the article “Irrigation” in the Encyclopedic Index. 

The Roosevelt dam, in the valley of the Salt river, Arizona, is one of 
the monster engineering creations of America. Begun on September 20, 
1906, it was dedicated by the President whose name it bears on March 18, 
1911. The dam, located in a region which, previously to its construction, 
was well-nigh inaccessible, was built both to conserve floods and to develop 
power. It is 284 feet high and 1,080 feet long on its crest; contains 326,000 
cubic yards; required 346,000 barrels of cement in its construction; and 
opened up for cultivation more than 250,000 acres. The dam was built 
by Uncle Sam’s Reclamation Service. 
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on the 4th day of April, 1911, at 12 o’clock noon, to the end that they 
may consider and determine whether the Congress shall, by the neces- 
sary legislation, make operative the agreement. 
All persons entitled to act as Members of the Sixty-second Congress 
are required to take notice of this proclamation. , 
Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at Wash- 
ington the 4th day of March, A.D. 1911, and of the in- 
[SEAL.] dependence of the United States the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
By the President : 
P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Directing attention of Congress to the reciprocal tariff agreement between 
the Dominion of Canada and the United States.] 


THE WuiteE House, April 5, TIT. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmitted to the Sixty-first Congress on January 26th last the 
text of the reciprocal trade agreement which had been negotiated, 
under my direction, by the Secretary of State with the representatives 
of the Dominion of Canada. This agreement was the consummation 
of earnest efforts, extending over a period of nearly a year, on the 
part of both governments to effect a trade arrangement which, sup- 
plementing as it did the amicable settlement of various questions of a 
diplomatic and political character that had been reached, would mutu- 
ally promote commerce and would strengthen the friendly relations 
now existing. 

The agreement in its intent and in its terms was purely economic 
and commercial. While the general subject was under discussion by 
the commissioners, I felt assured that the sentiment of the people of 
the United States was such that they would welcome a measure which 
would result in the increase of trade on both sides of the boundary 
line, would open up the reserve productive resources of Canada to 
the great.mass of our own consumers on advantageous conditions, and 
at the same time offer a broader outlet for the excess products of our 
farms and many of our industries. Details regarding a negotiation 
of this kind necessarily could not be made public while the conferences 
were pending. When, however, the full text of the agreement, with 
the accompanying correspondence and data explaining both its purpose 
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and its scope, became known to the people through the message trans- 
mitted to Congress, it was immediately apparent that the ripened fruits 
of the careful labors of the commissioners met with widespread ap- 
proval. This approval has been strengthened by further consideration 
of the terms of the agreement in all their particulars. The volume 
of support which has developed shows that its broadly national scope 
is fully appreciated and is responsive to the popular will. 

The House of Representatives of the Sixty-first Congress, after the 
full text of the arrangement with all the details in regard to the differ- 
ent provisions had been before it, as they were before the American 
people, passed a bill confirming the agreement as negotiated and as 
transmitted to Congress. This measure failed of action in the Senate. 

In my transmitting message of the 26th of January I fully set forth 
the character of the agreement and emphasized its appropriateness and 
necessity as a response to the mutual needs of the people of the two 
countries as well as its common advantages. I now lay that message, 
and the reciprocal trade agreement as integrally part of the present 
message, before the Sixty-second Congress and again invite earnest 
attention to the considerations therein expressed. 

I am constrained, in deference to popular sentiment and with a real- 
izing sense of my duty to the great masses of our people whose wel- 
fare is involved, to urge upon your consideration early action on this 
agreement. In concluding the negotiations, the representatives of the 
two countries bound themselves to use their utmost efforts to bring 
about the tariff changes provided for in the agreement by concurrent 
legislation at Washington and Ottawa. I have felt it my duty, there- 
fore, not to acquiesce in relegation of action until the opening of the 
Congress in December, but to use my constitutional prerogative and 
convoke the Sixty-second Congress in extra session in order that there 
shall be no break of continuity in considering and acting upon this 
most important subject. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT TAFT 
ON THE 
RECIPROCAL TARIFF AGREEMENT WITH CANADA 
Delivered in New York, on April 27, IQII 


The treaty provides for free trade in all agricultural products, and 
in rough lumber down to the point of planing. It reduces the duties 
on secondary food products by a very substantial percentage, and it 
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makes such reductions on a number of manufactured articles that those 
engaged in making them have assured us that the reductions will sub- 
stantially increase the already large Canadian demand for them. 

We tendered to the Canadian commissioners absolutely free trade in 
all products of either country, manufactured or natural, but the Ca- 
nadian commissioners did not feel justified in going so far. It is only 
reasonable to infer, therefore, that with respect to those articles upon 
which they refused free trade to us they felt that the profitable price 
at which they could be sold by our manufacturers in Canada was less 
than the price at which their manufacturers could afford to sell the 
same either to their own people or to us. Hence it follows that their 
refusal to agree to free trade in these articles, as we proposed, is the 
strongest kind of evidence that if we should take off the existing duty 
from such articles coming into the United States it would not affect 
in the slightest degree the price at which those articles could be fur- 
nished to the public here. In other words, the proposition to put on 
the free list for entrance into the United States all articles that Canada 
has declined to make free in both countries would not lower the price 
to the consumer here. Thus the reason why meats were not put on 
the free list in this Canadian agreement was because Canada felt 
that the competition of our packers would injuriously affect the prod- 
ucts of their packing houses. If that be true, how would it help our 
consumer or lower the price of meat in our markets if we let their 
meat in free while they retained a duty on our meat? 

The same thing is true of flour. They would not consent to free 
trade in flour, because they knew that our flour mills could undersell 
their millers. If that were so, then how much competition and lower- 
ing of the price of flour could we expect from putting Canadian flour 
on the free list? ; 

And yet gentlemen insist that the farmer has been unjustly treated 
because we have not put Canadian flour and meat on.the free list. And 
it is proposed to satisfy the supposed grievance of the farmers by now 
doing so, without any compensating concession from Canada. This 
proposal would be legislation passed for political-platform uses, with- 
out accomplishing any real good. 

In another aspect, however, the effect of the proposal might be seri- 
ous. Of course a mere reduction of our tariff, or the putting of any 
article on our free list, without insisting on a corresponding change 
in the Canadian tariff, will not interfere with the contract as made 
with Canada. Canada cannot object to our giving her greater tariff 
concessions than we have agreed to give her under the contract. But 
if we do make such concessions, without any consideration on the part 
of Canada, without any quid pro quo, so to speak, after the contract 
has been tentatively agreed upon by those authorized to make con- 
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tracts for ratification in both governments, then we are in danger of 
creating an obligation against us in favor of all other foreign countries 
with whom we have existing treaties containing what is called the 
“ favored-nation ” clause. By this clause we agree to give the same 
commercial privileges to the country with whom we have made the 
treaty as we give to any other nation. This clause has been con- 
strued by our statesmen not to involve us in an obligation to extend 
a privilege to all nations which we confer upon one nation in considera- 
tion of an equally valuable privilege received from that one nation. 
In other words, it has been held not to include special bargains or con- 
tracts where there is a consideration moving to each side for the 
obligation of the other. 

But the serious question that would arise is whether if, now that 
the contract has been tentatively agreed upon and is about to be con- 
firmed by Canada, we should grant to Canada more than the contract 
requires, we could claim that this extra concession was not a pure 
gratuity and one which was necessarily extended to all other nations 
under the “ favored-nation”’ clause. There are two objections, there- 
fore, to inserting in the bill confirming this Canadian contract additions 
to our free list from Canada. The first is that they are a concession 
that is of no value to those whom it is proposed to propitiate by adopt- 
ing it, and the second is that it may involve us indirectly in a doubtful 
obligation in respect to trade with other countries. If we desire to 
put meat and flour and other commodities on the free list for the entire 
world, that is one thing; we can do it with our eyes open and with a 
knowledge of what it entails after an investigation, but to put such 
a provision in a Canadian treaty and then have it operate as a free 
list for the entire world is legislation necessarily ill considered. 

More than this, those proposed gratuitous concessions are in the 
nature of an admission that in some way or other we have done an 
injury to a particular class by this Canadian reciprocity agreement. 
I deny it. It is said that it injures the farmers. I deny it. It is 
strictly in accordance with the protective principle that we should only 
have a protective tariff between us and countries in which the con- 
ditions are so dissimilar as to make a difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. Now, it is known of all men that the general conditions that 
prevail in Canada are the same as those which obtain in the United 
States in the matter of agricultural products. Indeed, if there is any 
advantage, the advantage is largely on the side of the United States, 
because we have much greater variety of products, in view of the 
varieties of our climate, than they can have in Canada. 

We raise cotton as no other country does. Of course they raise none 
in Canada. 

We raise corn, and hogs and cattle fed on corn, and with the excep- 
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tion of a very small part of the acreage of Canada, in Ontario, it is 
not possible to raise corn at all in the Dominion. 

With respect to wheat and barley and oats, conditions differ in 
different parts of Canada and in different parts of the United States. 
Classing them together, and on the whole, the conditions are sub- 
stantially the same. In prices of farm land the differences are no 
greater between Canada and the United States than between the differ- 
ent states in the United States. In the matter of farm wages, they 
differ in different parts of Canada as they do in the United States; 
but, on the whole, they are about the same—higher in Canada at some 
places than in the United States and less at others. But there is no 
pauper class of labor in either country, and the only difference between 
the two countries is that Canada is farther north than the United 
States, a difference which, as already said, gives the advantage agri- — 
culturally to our side of the border. 

It is said that this is an agreement that affects agricultural prod- 
ucts more than manufactures. That is true; but if we are to have 
an interchange of products between the two ‘countries of any sub- 
stantial amount the chief part of it must necessarily be in agricultural 
products. As it is we export to Canada more agricultural products 
than we receive from her, and so it will be afterwards. The effect is 
not going to lower, in my judgment, the specific prices of agricultural 
products in our country. It is going to steady them; it is going to 
reduce the rapid fluctuations, and it is going to produce an interchange 
of products at a profit which will be beneficial to both countries. 

If objection can be made to the treaty on the ground that a particular 
class derive less benefit from it than other classes, then it is the manu- 
facturer of the country who ought to object, because the treaty, in its 
nature, will not enlarge his market as much as it will that of the 
farmer. 

I am quite aware that, frorn one motive or another, a great deal of 
effort and money have been spent in sending circulars to farmers to 
convince them that this Canadian treaty, if adopted, will do them 
injury. I do not know that it is possible to allay such fears by argu- 
ment, pending the consideration of the treaty by the Senate. It usually 
takes a considerable time by argument to clarify erroneous economic 
views of this kind having no foundation in fact, but only in fear, stim- 
ulated by misrepresentation and exaggeration. But there is one way 
—and that a conclusive way—of demonstrating the fallacy and un- 
founded character of their fears to the farmers, or any other class 
that believes itself to be unjustly affected by this treaty, and that is to 
try it on. There is no obligation on either nation to continue the 
reciprocity arrangement any longer than it desires, and if it be found 
by actual practice that there is an injury, and a permanent injury, to 
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the farmers of this country, everybody knows that they can sufficiently 
control legislation to bring about a change and a return to the old con- 
ditions. Those of us who are responsible for the Canadian treaty 
are willing and anxious to subject it to that kind of a test, and we 
have no doubt that when it is put in operation the ghosts which 
have been exhibited to frighten the agricultural classes will be laid 
forever. 

Another and a very conclusive reason for closing the contract is 
the opportunity which it gives us to increase the supply of our natural 
resources which, with the wastefulness of children, we have wantonly 
exhausted. The timber resources of Canada, which will open them- 
selves to us inevitably under the operation of this agreement, are now 
apparently inexhaustible. I say “apparently inexhaustible,” for if 
the same procedure were to be adopted in respect to them that we have 
followed in respect to our own forests I presume that they, too, might 
be exhausted. But fortunately for Canada and for us we and they 
have learned much more than we realized two decades ago with respect 
to the necessity for proper methods of forestry and of lumber cutting. 
Hence, we may be safe in saying that under proper modern methods 
the timber resources open to us in Canada may be made inexhaustible 
and we may derive ample supplies of timber from Canadian sources, to 
the profit of Canada and for our own benefit. 

There are other natural resources, which I need not stop to enumer- 
ate, that will become available to us as if our own if we adopt and 
maintain commercial union with Canada; and this is one of the chief 
reasons that ought to commend the Canadian agreement to the farseeing 
statesmanship of leaders of American public opinion. 

But there are other, even broader, grounds than this that should 
lead to the adoption of the agreement. Canada’s superficial area is 
greater than that of the United States between the oceans. Of course 
it has a good deal of waste land in the far north, but it has enormous 
tracts of unoccupied land, or land settled so sparsely as to be sub- 
stantially unoccupied, which in the next two or three decades will 
rapidly acquire a substantial and valuable population. The Govern- 
ment is one entirely controlled by the people, and the bond uniting the 
Dominion with the mother country is light and almost imperceptible. 
There are no restrictions upon the trade or economic development of 
Canada which will interfere in the slightest with her carving out her 
independent future. The attitude of the people is that of affection 
toward the mother country, and of a sentimental loyalty toward her 
royal head. But for practical purposes the control exercised from 
England by Executive or Parliament is imponderable. 

Canada has now between seven and eight millions of people. They 
are a hardy, temperate, persistent race, brave, intelligent, and enter- 
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prising, sharing or inheriting the good qualities of all their ancestors, 
and with a national pride in their Dominion that grows with the won- 
derful success and prosperity that have attended them in the last three 
decades. They are good neighbors ; we could not have better neighbors. 
It is more than a hundred years since a hostile shot was fired across 
the border, and they are like us because our conditions are similar and 
because our traditions are similar. 

They are more restrictive in their immigration laws than we, and 
perhaps they grow less rapidly; but they have before them a wonder- 
ful expansion in population, in agriculture, and in business, and they 
offer to any nation with whom they have sympathetic relations, and 
with whom it is profitable for them to deal, a constantly increasing 
market and an ever-expanding trade. 

The question which we now have to answer is whether we propose 
to maintain an artificial wall across the country of 3,700 miles in length 
and of indefinite height to prevent the natural trade that would flow 
between two great nations of people of the same language, of similar 
character, tradition, business habits, and moral aspirations, when the 
removal of that wall would furnish to each country the economic ad- 
vantage of its corresponding enlargement of prosperous population and 
territory without the added responsibility of government and political 
control. 

The theory that trade is not profitable to one party unless it is done 
at a loss to the other party is at the bottom of a great deal of the 
economic fallacies of the past and the present. Trade is mutually 
beneficial. It is profitable to both parties, for if it is not it can- 
not and ought not continue. As between Canada and the United 
States, the trade and the mutual benefit from the trade will 
increase. 

It is amusing—and I am not sure that it has not some elements of 
consolation in it—to find that all the buncombe and all of the exaggera- 
tion and misrepresentation in politics and all of the political ghosts 
are not confined to our own country, and that there has entered into 
the discussion in Canada, as a reason for defeating the adoption of 
this contract by the Canadian Parliament, a fear that we desire to 
annex the Dominion; and the dreams of Americans with irresponsible 
imaginations, who like to talk of the starry flag’s floating from Panama 
to the Pole, are exhibited by the opponents of the Canadian treaty in 
Canada as the declaration of a real policy by this country and as an 
announcement of our purpose to push political control over our neigh- 
bor of the North. 

I am not an anti-imperialist, but I have had considerable experience 
in the countries over which we have assumed temporary control. I do 
not know when that control will end, but I do know that in respect to 
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those countries we have taken over heavy duties and obligations, the 
weight of which ought to destroy any temptation to further acquisition 
of territory. 

It would be invidious to institute a comparison between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and this country, but there is one part of our jurisdic- 
tion and that of Canada that come together sufficiently close to enable 
the Canadians and ourselves to realize that the sample of government 
that we exhibit is not alluring. I refer to the control of Alaska as com- 
pared with the control by Canada of her northwest territory. The 
talk of annexation is bosh. Everyone who knows anything about it 
realizes that it is bosh. Canada is a great, strong youth, anxious to 
test his muscles, rejoicing in the race he is ready to run. The United 
States has all it can attend to with the territory it is now governing, 
and to make the possibility of the annexation of Canada to the United 
States a basis for objection to any steps toward their greater economic 
and commercial union should be treated as one of the jokes of the 
platform, and should not enter into the consideration of serious men 
engaged in solving a serious problem. 

Why should we not have a closer union with Canada? Think of 
the absurdity of separating Manitoba and Minneapolis by as great a 
distance as Manitoba and Liverpool when certainly Providence in- 
tended that their separation, socially and commercially, should only 
be that of their geographical distance. Canadians have furnished us 
a large number of our best citizens. We are giving them a large 
number of the pick of our young farmers. Let us open the gateways 
between us. Let us give to both countries the profit of the trade that 
God intended between us. Let the political governments remain as 
they are. Let us abolish arbitrary and artificial obstructions to our 
association with our friends upon the North and derive the mutual 
profit that it will certainly bring. 

The Canadian contract has passed the House substantially as adopted 
and in such form that, if adopted in the same way by the Senate, it 
will go into effect as soon as the bill now pending in the Canadian 
Parliament shall be passed by that Parliament. 

I desire to express my high appreciation of the manner in which 
the present House of Representatives have treated the reciprocity 
agreement. It has not “played politics.” It has taken the states- 
manlike course in respect to it. 

I am very hopeful that the Senate will treat the agreement in the 
same way and that no amendments will there be added to the bill. 
For the reasons given, I think they are dangerous. It is not for me 
to question the good faith of those who propose to introduce and adopt 
them, but it is appropriate to say that the use of amendments is a very 
common method of defeating legislation when the responsibility for 
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its defeat is one that the movers of such amendments do not desire 
openly to assume. 

It may be that the Canadian contract does not go far enough. In 
making it we were limited by the reluctance of Canada to go as far 
as we would wish to have her go, but the fact that it does not go far 
enough is the poorest reason for not going as far as we can. We were 
making a contract, we were balancing considerations; we were not 
making a general tariff law or a general tariff revision. It was no 
part of our duty to reduce the tariff generally in this contract with 
other countries. If that is to be done, and if there is a sincere desire 
to have it done, then it ought to be done by separate legislation, and 
the passage of the present agreement, which I regard as epoch making 
in the commercial relations between the two countries, should not be 
endangered by making its passage conditioned on the passage of tariff 
revision or other legislation having no real relevancy to the contract. 

I appeal to this company, representing as it does the press of the 
United States, to see to it that it is made clear to the public that this 
contract ought to stand or fall by its own terms, and that its passage 
or defeat ought not to be affected in any regard by other amendments 
to the tariff law. Such a method is a recurrence to the old way of 
making a tariff bill, which has been properly criticized and condemned, 
by which its passage is secured not on the merits of particular sched- 
ules, but by the support that may be secured in the House or Senate 
through giving a tariff on particular products of particular localities. 

I think there is a general sentiment now in favor of revising the 
tariff, schedule by schedule, and of making this revision dependent on 
exact information as to each schedule, gathered by impartial inves- 
tigators. To amend this Canadian contract and to make its passage 
dependent on other tariff legislation is to continue the old method of 
tariff revision characterized, not without reason, as a local issue. 

I have said that this was a critical time in the solution of the question 
of reciprocity. It is critical, because, unless it is now decided favorably 
to reciprocity, it is exceedingly probable that no such opportunity will 
ever again come to the United States. The forces which are at work 
in England and in Canada to separate her by a Chinese wall from the 
United States and to make her part of an imperial commercial band, 
reaching from England around the world to England again, by a system 
of preferential tariffs, will derive an impetus from the rejection of 
this treaty, and if we would have reciprocity with all the advantages 
that I have described, and that I earnestly and sincerely believe will 
follow its adoption, we must take it now or give it up forever. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Recommending legislative action for the suppression of the opium evil.] 


Tue Wuite House, January I1, IgIt. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In my annual message, transmitted to the Congress on December 7, 
1909, I referred to the International Opium Commission as follows: 


The results of the opium commission, held at Shanghai last spring at the 
invitation of the United States, have been laid before the Government. The 
report shows that China is making remarkable progress and admirable efforts 
toward the eradication of the opium evil, and that the Governments concerned 
have not allowed their commercial interests to interfere with a helpful co- 
operation in this reform. Collateral investigations of the opium question in 
this country lead me to recommend that the manufacture, sale, and use of 
opium and its derivatives in the United States should be, so far as possible, 
more rigorously controlled by legislation. 


Since making that recommendation, I transmitted to the Congress 
on February 21, 1910, a report on the International Opium Commis- 
sion and on the opium problem as seen within the United States and 
its possessions, prepared on behalf of the American delegates to the 
commission, and I gave my approval to the recommendations made 
in a covering letter from the Secretary of State regarding an appro- 
priation and the necessity for Federal legislation for the control of 
foreign and interstate traffic in certain menacing drugs, and requested 
that action should be taken accordingly. 

The Congress has so far acted on the recommendations as to ap- 
propriate $25,000 to enable the Government to continue its efforts to 
mitigate, if not entirely stamp out, the opium evil through the pro- 
posed international opium conference and otherwise to further inves- 
tigation and procedure. 

I now transmit a further report from the Secretary of State giving 
cogent reasons why the opium-exclusion act of February 9, 1909, 
should be made more effective by amendments that will prohibit any 
vessel engaged in trade from any foreign port or place to any place 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, including the territorial 
waters thereof, or between places within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, from carrying opium prepared for smoking, and that would 
make it unlawful to export, or cause to be exported from the United 
States and from Territories under its control or jurisdiction or from 
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countries in which the United States exercises extraterritorial rights 
where such exportation from such countries is made by persons owing 
permanent allegiance to the United States, any opium or cocaine, or 
any derivatives or preparations of opium or cocaine, to any country 
which prohibits or regulates their entry, unless the exporter conforms 
to the regulations of the regulating country. 

The Secretary of State further points out a defect in the opium- 
exclusion act of February 9, 1909, in that smoking opium may be 
manufactured in the United States from domestically produced opium, 
and the pressing necessity for remedying that defect by an amend- 
ment to the internal-revenue act of October 1, 1890, that would place 
a prohibitive revenue tax on all such opium manufactured within the 
jurisdiction of the United States from the domestically produced 
material; and he further urges the enactment of legislation which will 
control the importation, manufacture, and distribution in interstate 
commerce of opium, morphine, cocaine, and other habit-forming drugs. 

I concur in the recommendations made by the Secretary of State 
and commend them to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
with a view to early legislation on the subject. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Note: With this message was transmitted a report by the Secretary of 
State reviewing the progress of the international crusade against the opium 
evil (a subject that is covered on page 7470), dwelling on the prominent part 
the United States has taken by initiating the movement, and urging that before 
the international delegates meet at the Hague to write the findings of the con- 
ference into international Jaw the Federal statutes should be so amended as 
to put our own house in order. “Since 1860,” reads the report, “there has 
been a 351% increase in the importations and use of all forms of opium, as 
against a 133% increase in population.” Germany has a population of 60,000,000, 
and consumes 17,000 pounds of opium; Italy, with 33,000,000 people, consumes 
6,000 pounds; Austria-Hungary, with 46,000,000 people, consumes 4,000 pounds 
of the drug. The United States during the last ten years has imported annually 
over 400,000 pounds, or eight times as much per head as Germany. The Ameri- 
can people need for medicinal purposes less than 50,000 pounds of opium; it 
is estimated that at least 320,000 pounds annually are used for debauchery. 

To meet this serious condition the Secretary proposed that the act of 1909, 
which excludes all but medicinal opium, be amended by (1) a provision for- 
bidding any vessel trading in waters under American jurisdiction to carry the 
drug; (2) a provision, aimed at the manufacturers of American-grown opium, 
prohibiting the exportation of the drug from United States jurisdiction to any 
country which has barred the importation of the drug; and (3) an internal 
revenue tax on smoking opium so heavy that the domestic business will be 
exterminated. 
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The Secretary concluded by stating that even such amendments will fail to 
wipe out the evil unless Congress will so regulate the domestic manufacture 
of, and interstate traffic in, opium, as to force the whole process into the light 
of day. He strongly recommended the passage of a bill which shall require all 
importers, exporters, producers and manufacturers of opium and other habit- 
forming drugs to register their names and places of business with the internal 
revenue collector and to keep such records and render such reports as the 
Treasury Department shall prescribe; prohibit the conveyance of the drugs 
through interstate commerce to any person not so registered; and make it a 
crime to handle drugs not stamped by the internal revenue authorities. ] 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Recommending approval by Congress of Constitution of New Mexico.] 


Tue Waite Houses, February 24, IQII. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution 
and State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, etc., passed June 20, 1910, provides 
that when the constitution, for the adoption of which provision is made 
in the act, shall have been duly ratified by the people of New Mexico 
in the manner provided in the statute, a certified copy of the same will 
be submitted to the President of the United States and to Congress 
for approval, and that if Congress and the President approve of such 
constitution, or if the President approve the same and Congress fails 
to disapprove the same during the next regular session thereof, then 
that the President shall certify said facts to the governor of New 
Mexico, who shall proceed to issue his proclamation for the election 
of State and county officers, etc. 

The constitution prepared in accordance with the act of Congress 
has been duly ratified by the people of New Mexico, and a certified 
copy of the same has been submitted to me and also to the Congress 
for approval, in conformity with the provisions of the act. Inasmuch 
as the enabling act requires affirmative action by the President, I trans- 
mit herewith a copy of the constitution; which, I am advised, has alse 
been separately submitted to Congress, according to the provisions of 
_ the act, by the authorities of New Mexico, and to which I have given 
my formal approval. 

I recommend the approval of the same by the Congress. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Explaining assistance given shipbuilders by State Department in contest for 
contract to construct Argentine battleships. ] 


THe WHITE House, April 5, rort. 
To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith the answer of the Secretary of State to the 
resolution passed by the Senate of the United States on February 27, 
IgiI, relating to the construction and armament in this country of two 
battleships for the Argentine Republic. 

WILLIAM 'H: TAFT. 


[Note: This Message was accompanied by a report from the Secretary of 
State explaining that his Department’s strenuous efforts to procure equal oppor- 
tunity for American shipbuilders in the competition for the contract to con- 
struct two Argentine battleships was a direct consequence of the appropriation 
of $100,000 by Congress for the purpose of enabling the Department to render 
greater assistance to manufacturers in their efforts to obtain international 
business. 

“This was the first time,” reads the report, “that American shipbuilders and 
ordnance manufacturers had ventured into competition with the naval con- 
structors of the world, who were favored ... by the prestige of long-estab- 
lished international relations and experience. ... American industry labored 
under the added disadvantage of isolation,” the negotiations taking place at 
London and Buenos Aires, “ while their competitors enjoyed all the powerful 
aid incident to... large colonies and great masses of invested capital” in 
Argentina. The Secretary regarded the final awarding of the contracts to 
American shipbuilders as a good augury for the commercial expansion of the 
future, and no inconsiderable achievement of diplomacy.] 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Explaining the "Administration’s reasons for eliminating from the Chugach 
National Forest of Alaska 12,800 acres of land fronting on Controller Bay.] 


Tue WHITE House, July 26, 1911. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


On June 27th last, your honorable body adopted the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to transmit to the Senate of the United States copies of all letters, 
maps, executive or departmental orders or instructions, surveys, also applica- 
tions to enter land, or for rights of way for railroads or otherwise, and all 
other official reports, recommendations, documents, or records in the Depart- 
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ments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, or by any oi the officials or bureaus 
of these departments, not included in the report of the Secretary of the Interior 
of April 26, 1911, printed as Senate Document No. 12, Sixty-second Congress. 
first session, relating in any way to the elimination from the Chugach National 
Forest, in Alaska, of land fronting upon Controller Bay, approximating 12,800 
acres; especially referring to such papers, documents, etc., as relate to the 
applications of the Controller Railroad & Navigation Co. for rights of way or 
confirmation of its maps of rights of way or harbor rights or privileges in or 
near to the said Controller Bay, or upon the Chugach National Forest, or upon 
lands eliminated therefrom, or upon the tide lands or shore lands of the said 
Controller Bay, with such information, if any, as is in the possession of the 
War Department, relating to the character of Controller Bay as a harbor, its 
soundings, and a designation of those portions of the harbor which are avail- 
able for the use of deep-water vessels. 

Also, to include in the report hereby requested the names of the soldiers 
whose claims are to be used as bases for the applications for the land referred 
to, the mesne and subsequent assignments, and other data relating thereto, with 
a statement of the present status of all said applications to enter said lands or 
for rights of way thereon. 


I herewith submit copies of all the documents above requested. The 
records in the Department of Commerce and Labor are not asked for 
in the resolution, but the Secretary of the Interior has secured from 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor certain documents relating to 
the subject matter on file or of record in the Bureau of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and those are transmitted as part of the documents 
furnished me by the Secretary of the Interior. I also submit such 
documents as are on the Executive Office files relating to the Executive 
order of October 28, last. 

I deem it wise and proper to accompany the submission of these 
documents with a statement in narrative form of the action of the 
administration with the reasons therefor. 

The Executive order of October 28, tg10, referred to in the resolu- 
tion, was in the terms following: 


“Tue Wurte House, Washington, October 28, 1910. 

“Under authority of the act of Congress of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 11, at 34 
and 36), and on the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, it is 
hereby ordered that the proclamation of February 23, 1909, enlarging the 
Chugach National Forest. be modified to reduce the area of such national forest 
by eliminating therefrom the following-described tract. containing approxi- 
mately 12,800 acres of land, which has been found, upon examination, to be 
not chiefly valuable for national forest purposes: 

“Beginning at a point where the meridian of longitude 144 degrees 5’ west 
crosses the coast line of Controller Bay, thence north along said meridian line 
to the parallel of latitude at 60 degrees and 10’ north: thence west along said 
parallel to a point where the same crosses the coast line at or near the mouth 
of Behring River, and thence along the coast to the place of beginning. 

“The tract above described i As hereby restored to the public domain. | 


“ Wiliem H. Taft” 
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Controller Bay is upward of twenty miles in total length and five 
or six miles in width and is land-locked by a number of islands. It 
was supposed for some time to be so shallow as to make its use for 
navigation impossible, but in 1907 a channel was discovered, which 
passed from the ocean to the southeast of the island of Kanaka and 
curving into the bay extended southeasterly some seven miles. Mr. 
McCabe, solicitor of the Agricultural Department, states in the mem- 
orandum prepared by him for submission to the secretary and to me, 
that investigation had shown that for a distance of six miles the front- 
age of Controller Bay was on deep water, to be reached by trestles 
of ordinary length. 

A more exact description of the channel is as follows: For four 
miles it is about three quarters of a mile wide and for three miles 
about 2,000 feet wide, gradually approaching nearer to the shore of 
the mainland. The channel is eleven fathoms where it enters the bay, 
and continues for more than five miles to havea 30-foot depth, and 
then gradually shallows until it is from twelve to fifteen feet at mean 
low water. The mean high tide would increase its depth nine feet. 
The bottom of the channel is glacial silt and very easily dredgible, so 
that it would be entirely practicable to widen the channel and deepen 
it the full length of seven miles. The tract eliminated by the Executive 
order has a right-angled triangular form, with the shore line or high- 
water mark as the hypotenuse, between six and seven miles long and 
roughly about the same length as the channel I have described. The 
north shore opposite the entrance of the channel to the bay is between 
two and three miles from low-water mark, and is separated therefrom 
by tidal mud flats that are covered at high water. The 30-foot con- 
tour line is about a mile farther from the shore line. 

All the territory surrounding Controller Bay was included in the 
Chugach Forest Reservation in 1909 by a proclamation of President 
Roosevelt. The importance of Controller Bay is that it lies about 
twenty-five miles from very valuable coal deposits, known as the Bering 
coal fields. Katalla Bay is to the west of Controller Bay and almost 
immediately adjoins it. it 1s an open roadstead upon the shore of 
which an attempt was made by the Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate’ to 
establish a railway terminal, and thence to build a road to the Bering 
coal fields, already mentioned. The attempt failed for the reason that 
the breakwater protecting the terminals was destroyed by storms and 
the terminals became impracticable. Some fifty miles or more farther 
west of Katalla Bay is the mouth of the Copper River, where there 
is an excellent harbor, on which is the town of Cordova. -There the 
Copper River Railroad, owned by the Morgan-Guggenheim: interests, 
has its terminals, and the line rtins to the northeast along the Copper 
River and has nearly reached certain rich copper mines in the interior, 
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A branch from this main line is projected to the Bering coal fields and — 
is feasible. 

When the channel in the Controller Bay was discovered, Mr. Titt- 
mann, superintendent of the Coast Survey, as shown by his letter in 
the record, was of-opinion that it was of great value and ought to be 
maintained as a naval reservation because of its proximity to the coal 
fields. His letter was submitted by the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor to the Secretary of the Interior, who invited the comment of 
the Director of the Geological Survey. That officer replied that the 
harbor was a poor one, and that it would not be as good for a naval 
reservation as one already selected, but that he thought that private 
capital ought to be encouraged to construct a railway from the channel 
over the mud flats to the shore and thence to the coal fields. Captain 
Pillsbury of the Army Engineers, in a report in the record made in 
1908, mentions three possible objections to Controller Bay: First, that 
‘the surrounding islands ‘may prove to be so low as not fully to protect 
the channel; second, that the flats extend two or three miles from the 
shore; and, third, that ice formed in the rivers entering the bay and 
affected by tidal currents may destroy structures put upon the flats and 
especially a long trestle built over them. 

In December, 1909, Mr. Richard S. Ryan, representing the Con- 
troller Railway & Navigation Company, applied to Mr. Pinchot, the 
then Forester, for an elimination from the Chugach Forest Reser- 
vation of a tract of land to enable his company to secure railroad 
terminals, bunkers, railroad shops, etc., on the northeast shore of 
Controller Bay. This application was referred by the Associate For- 
ester to the District Forester at Portland, Ore., and by him to the 
Forester in Alaska. The result of these references-and the applica- 
tion was that early in 1910 Mr. Graves, who had in the meantime 
become Forester, reported that there was no objection from the stand- 
point of forestry interests to the elimination of the tract indicated, 
or, indeed, of 18,000 acres on the northeast shore of Controller Bay. 

The attention of the Navy Department was invited by the Forestry 
Bureau to the proposal ‘to open’ the shore of Controller Bay to entry 
and occupation, and inquiry was made whether the Navy Department 
desired to use Controller Bay as a reservation and whether it objected 
to its being opened up. The answer was in the negative. 

The matter was considered by the Forestry Bureau, by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, by the Secretary of the, Interior, and by the General 
Land Office, and the result was a recommendation to me in May, 1910, 
that an elimination be made of 320 acres with a frontage of 160 rods 
on the northeast shore of Controller Bay. . I entertained some ques- 

tion about the matter and stated my objections at a cabinet meeting. 
. Thereafter, sonve time in June, I.had an interview ‘with Mr. Richard 
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S. Ryan, the promoter of the Controller Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, to whom the Secretary of the Interior had stated my objections, 
which led to Ryan’s sending a communication to the Secretary of the 
Interior under date of July 13, 1910. This letter was, in the secre- 
tary’s absence, sent by the department to me at once. I considered 
the whole case in August, 1910, and directed that the 320 acres, recom- 
mended by both departments, be eliminated as recommended. Nothing 
was done, however, in the matter until I returned to Washington in 
October, 1910, when a formal order, which had been drawn in the 
Interior Department and was subsequently specifically approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and returned to the Interior Department, was 
submitted to me by the Acting Secretary of the Interior, with the ap- 
proval of that department. The order was as follows: 


Under authority of the act of Congress of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 11, at 34 
and 36), and on the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, it is 
hereby ordered that the proclamation of February 23, 1909, enlarging the 
Chugach National Forest, be modified to reduce the area of such national forest 
by eliminating therefrom the following described tract, containing approximately 
320 acres of land, which has been found, upon examination, to be not chiefly 
valuable for national forest purposes and which is necessary for terminal pur- . 
poses and desired by the Controller Railway & Navigation Co. for such pur- 
poses: 

Beginning at a point on Controller Bay which bears south 17° 22’ west, 
1,196.7 feet from U. S. Location Monument ‘No. 842; thence north. 5,720.5 feet; 
thence east 2,202.1 feet; thence south 7,044.2 feet’ to a point on Controller Bay; 
thence following the meanders of the bay north 52° 30’ west 1,460 feet; thence 
north 79° 26’ west 800 feet; thence north 42° 34’ west 380 feet, to the point 
of beginning, containing 320 acres, approximately, the same being in approxi- 
mate longitude 144° 11’ west from Greenwich, latitude 60° 8’ north. 

The tract above described is hereby restored to the public domain. 


The question finally came before the Cabinet late in October. After 
a full discussion of the matter, and after a consideration of the law, 
I expressed dissatisfaction with the order because it purported on its 
face to make the elimination for the benefit of a railroad company of 
a tract of land which the company could not secure under the statute, 
for it was a tract 320 acres in one body when only 160 acres could be 
thus acquired. In the second place, I preferred to make a much larger 
elimination of a tract facing the entire channel, and -with sufficient 
room for a terminal railway town. I was willing to do this because I 
found the restrictions in the law sufficient to prevent the possibility 
of any monopoly of either the upland or the harbor or channel by 
the Controller Railway & Navigation Company, or any other persons, 
or company. For lack of time sufficient to draft a memorandum my- 
self;,I requested the Secretary of the Interior, who, with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, after full discussion, had agreed in my conclusion, to 
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prepare a letter setting forth the reasons for making the larger elimina- 
tion, so that it might become part of the record. The letter is of even 
date with the order. It does not set forth the reasons for the larger 
order as fully as I did in discussing it. 

It had been originally suggested by the Forestry Bureau that 18,000 
acres might safely be eliminated so far as forestry purposes were con- 
cerned, but fear had been expressed by one of the District Foresters 
that such a large elimination would offer an opportunity to the com- 
pany to use land scrip and acquire title to extensive town sites, and 
the result of the joint consideration of both departments had been the 
reduction to 320 acres. 

I wish to be as specific as possible upon this point and to say that I 
alone am responsible for the enlargement of the proposed elimination 
from 320 acres to 12,800 acres, and that I proposed the change and 
stated my reasons therefor, and while both secretaries cordially con- 
curred in it, the suggestion was mine. 

The statement of Mr. Ryan, who had been properly vouched to the 
Forester by two gentlemen whom I know, Mr. Chester Lyman and 
Mr. Fred Jennings, and who had produced a letter from a reputable 
financial firm, Probst, Wetzler & Company, was that the railway com- 
pany which he represented had expended more than $75,000 in making 
preparations for the construction of a railway from Controller Bay to 
the coal fields, twenty-five miles away, but that they were obstructed 
in so doing by the order reserving the Chugach Forest Reservation, 
which covered all of the Controller Bay shore. He, as well as Probst, 
Wetzler & Company, gave every assurance that the Copper River Rail- 
way Company, owned by Messrs. Morgan and Guggenheim, had no 
connection with them, and that they were engaged in an independent 
enterprise in good faith to build an independent railroad. No evidence 
to the contrary has been brought to my attention since. 

Of course it was possible that the owners of the Copper River Rail- 
way Company might attempt to buy this railroad when, and if, it was 
built. It was possible that Mr. Ryan was acting in the interests of 
the Copper River Railroad, although I did not believe it; but, whether 
this was true or not, it was Clear that the order of elimination by reason 
of the restrictions of the act of Congress hereafter explained, would 
not permit the owners of either railroad to shut out any other capital- 
ists who might desire to construct a railroad from the channel of 
Controller Bay to the coal fields; and if by this order we could secure 
the construction of a railroad from Controller Bay to the coal fields, 
it would be a distinct step in the useful development of Alaska. The 
rates of freight for coal to be charged, of course, would always be 
subject to: congressional control, and if Government ownership seemed 
2 wise policy under the peculiar cfreumstamces, aitiple land for right 
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of way, harbor frontage, and terminals must always remain available 
under the law for Government use, or if it is preferred to take over 
to the Government a railway built by private enterprise, condemnation 
iS easy. - 

The thing which Alaska needs is development, and where rights and 
franchises can be properly granted to encourage investment and con- 
struction of railroads without conferring exclusive privileges, I be- 
lieve it to be in accordance with good policy to grant them. 

Full authority is given in the Federal statutes for the location of 
railroads and the acquisition of a right of way over public lands by 
such location and construction of the road in Alaska (30 Stat. L., 409), 
and this is permitted even in the forest reservations. (30 Stat. L., 
1233.) Pains are taken in the statute to prevent one railroad from 
excluding another by the appropriation of the only possible pass or 
cafion or defile through which a road can be built between two points. 
The difficulty presented by a forest reservation in a case like this is 
that there is no opportunity to secure town sites or proper terminals 
for a coal road and shipping point in such a reservation. When, on 
the recommendation of Forester Pinchot, the Chugach National Forest 
was created by proclamation of President Roosevelt in July, 1907, 
there were excepted from the forest the several areas contained within 
boundaries formed by circles described with a radius of a mile each 
from the centers of ten small towns or settlements. Among these were 
Eyak, on Orca Bay, and Valdez, on Valdez Arm. A little later (Sep- 
tember 18, 1907), there was eliminated from the reservation approx- 
imately 33,000 acres of the water front on Valdez Arm, the tract thus 
eliminated being a mile wide, abutting on the shore, and following the 
contour of the arm or bay for a distance of more than thirty miles. 
At this time, Valdez was deemed important as a future port. Both 
Orca Bay and Valdez Arm are excellent harbors and have deep water 
near the shore. 

While it does not appear that the creation of railway terminals and 
harbor facilities was one of the reasons for the exclusion from the 
national forest of the lands around the town of Eyak, or for ,the 
elimination of 33,000 acres at Valdez Arm, it certainly was not re- 
garded as necessary to include or to retain these lands within the 
national forest for fear they would be entered by a railroad, because 
on April 24, 1907, Mr. Ballinger, then Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, had called the attention of Secretary Garfield to the fact 
that a number of transportation companies were seeking to obtain 
rights of way through the lands included in the general area proposed 
to be reserved. Doubtless the rights of the public were thought to be 
sufficiently safeguarded against monopoly of harbor facilities under the 
limitations of the statute hereafter mentioned, which were the samme 
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then as now. Asa matter of fact, the Copper River Railway Company, 
owned by the Morgan-Guggenheim Syndicate, having applied for ter- 
minal and station grounds at what was then called Eyak shortly be- 
fore the Chugach Forest Reservation was proclaimed, has established 
its terminals there and thus has been developed in the immediate neigh- 
borhood the well-known terminal town of Cordova. Whenever the 
Bering coal fields are opened this company can readily reach them 
by a branch line, the construction of which has already been con- 
sidered and is entirely practicable. Indeed, its promoters have insisted 
to the Secretary of the Interior that this is the proper method of de- 
veloping these coal fields, and that they would not be interested in 
building a direct line to Controller Bay, where it would be necessary. 
for them to duplicate terminal facilities they already have at Cordova 
on a better harbor, and where coal is not the only commodity seeking 
transportation. If this position is correct, and it seems to have sound 
economic reasons behind it, the only effect of preventing railroad con- 
struction at Controller Bay would be to leave the field entirely to the 
Copper River Railroad. 

If a railroad was to be constructed from Controller Bay to the Bering 
coal fields, it was perfectly evident that there must be a terminal town 
on the shore of Controller Bay, and I was therefore glad and anxious 
to throw it open to entry and settlement as one important step in en-. 
couraging railroad enterprise. I was certain that Congress had pro- 
vided, in the statutes affecting the entry and settlement of land in 
Alaska, limitations which would prevent the possibility of the exclusive 
appropriation of the harbor and channel of Controller Bay or its shores 
or upland to any one railroad. This, I propose now to show. 

The only practicable method for securing title from the Government 
in such a tract as this after its elimination is by the use of what is 
called “ soldiers’ additional homestead right,” evidences by scrip. 
The statutory limitations upon this mete of acquiring title are 
oo 

. No more than 160 acres can be entered in any single body by 
eh ccsis (30 Stat. .L., 409; 32 Stat. L., 1028.) 

2. No location of scrip along any navigable waters can be made 
within the distance of eighty rods of any lands already located along 
such waters. No entry can be allowed extending more than 160 rods 
along the shore of any navigable water, and along such shore a space 
of at least eighty rods must be reserved from entry between all such 
claims. (30 Stat. L., 409; 32 Stat. L., 1028.) Moreover, the statute 
expressly provides that a roadway sixty feet in width, parallel to the 
shore line as near as may be practicable, shall be reserved for the use 
of the public as ahighway. (30 Stat. L., 413.) 

3. Nothing in the act contained is.to be construed to authorize en- 
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tries to be made or title to be acquired to the shore of any navigable 
waters within said district. (30 Stat. L., 409; 32 Stat. L., 1029.) 

Under the first limitation the navigation company and every other 
person is prevented from locating more than 160 acres in one body. 
By the construction of the land department, as shown in the record, 

this requires a separation between any two entries by the same person 
or in the same interest of a tract of forty acres. This would prevent 
the possibility of any one person or any one interest acquiring an entire 
tract like that of 12,800 acres. 

The second limitation is important in that it prevents the entry of 

_claims at any point on the shore having a greater frontage than half 
a mile, and requires that between that and the next claim taken up 
there shall be a frontage reserved to the public and kept in public 
control of a quarter of a mile. The consequence is that in the seven 
miles of the frontage of this eliminated tract there must be reserved 
for Government control and use, and such disposition as Congress 
may see fit to make, and free from private appropriation, a frontage 
aggregating about 2% miles, and so distributed along the shore in front- 
ages of eighty rods as to make certain of a public frontage of this 
width having all the advantage that any private frontage can have. 
In other words, if a tract with a half-mile frontage is located at a 
particularly advantageous place with reference to the harbor, then on 
each side of that frontage must be reserved to the public a frontage 
of a quarter of a mile, or a half mile in all, for public uses. These 
public frontages are to be connected by a sixty-foot street reserved 
parallel to the shore. 

These two restrictions necessarily prevent a monopoly of land abut- 
ting on the shore, and as they necessarily prevent a monopoly by any 
one locator, or in the interest of any company for whom locators are 
acting, they take away the motive for the acquisition of land and 
frontage merely for the purpose of excluding other companies and 
possible competitors and terid to confine locators to the acquisition of 
land to be profitable in its use. 

Since the executive order was issued, October 28, 1910, there have 
been four locations under soldiers’ scrip—three of them of 160 rods 
each along the bay, separated by two divisions of eighty rods, dated 
November 1, November 10, and November 11, 1910, respectively. I 
shall assume that all of them are in the interest of the Controller Rail- 
way & Navigation Company. None of them has been approved or 
passed to patent, but I shall assume they can be passed to valid patent. 
Where the fourth one, dated March 11, 1911, is, does not appear on 
the map .opposite page 2, but it is understood to front 160 rods on 
the bay shore on the east side of the Campbell River. In addition, 
upon one of the 80-rod intervals, there is filed what is called a ter- 
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minal railroad claim of forty acres, covering the entire frontage of 
eighty rods. This was filed December 14, 1910, after the location of 
the two scrip entries which it connects. It is plainly invalid because 
placed on the interval of eighty rods especially reserved by statute 
for the public. We thus have four frontages of 160 rods now located. 

Of the shore frontage unlocated which may be appropriated by 
scrip, there remain six frontages of 160 rods each on the shore of 
the tract opened by the Executive order facing the bay and channel, 
and in addition about 23 miles of frontage distributed in eleven 
8o-rod strips, subject to public use and the disposition of Congress. 
There is thus ample room for many other railroads to reach high-water 
mark on Controller Bay, and there to acquire tracts for terminals. Of 
the 12,800 acres, the entries in area have covered not more than 800 
acres, and all the rest is available for scrip location or is reserved 
for the public under the limitations of the act. 

But it is said that the three or four locations are the best ones on 
the bay with reference to the channel and harbor, and are opposite 
the deepest part. If this is true, it is equally true of the 80-rod reser- 
vations between and on each side of these locations. More than that, 
the channel extends 2} miles beyond these locations, and while it 
narrows some and shallows some, it still has a depth of from fifteen 
to thirty feet at low water and, if necessary, is easily capable of be- 
ing dredged to greater depth and greater width because of the char- 
acter of the bottom. 

But there is a third reason why the opening of this tract to settle 
ment and limited private appropriations cannot lead to a monopoly in 
the Controller Railway & Navigation Company or anyone else. The 
distance from the dry land—i. e., the shore land—the line of high- 
water mark—to the line of low-water mark is between two and three 
miles, and the distance to deeper water is about a mile farther, mak- 
ing it necessary, if a harbor is to be reached and used, to construct a 
viaduct or trestle three or four miles long from the shore to the 
channel. This tidal flat is owned by the United States, and the acqui- 
sition under the public-land laws of tracts on the shore abutting these 
tidal flats gives no right or title to those flats. This would be the law 
if the statute was silent on the subject; but not only the statute of 
1898 (30 Stat. L., 409), but also the amending statute of 1903 (32 
Stat. L., 1028) expressly imposes the restriction that no title or right 
can be obtained under the act in the shore of a navigable body of water. 

The theory upon which it has been contended that the Controller 
Bay Railway & Navigation Company has practically acquired an ex- 
clusive appropriation of the harbor is that its anticipated ownership 
of the lands located by it and abutting on the shore will give it the 
right to build viaducts from these lands to the side of the deep channel, 
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3% miles away, and there establish wharves on the channel equal in 
frontage to that of the locations made on the shore, and that even if 
it does not itself build such wharves, it can prevent anyone else from 
enjoying access to the channel for the whole length of its frontage, 
say two miles. I have shown that even if this were the law, the public 
reservations and the unlocated frontage would prevent monopoly of 
the channel. But it is not the law. 

The shore runs from high-water mark down to low-water mark. 
The owners of the upland, by virtue of the title they have acquired 
from the Government, do not acquire a vested right of access to the 
deep water and have no right or easement to build viaducts or trestles 
across the flats or wharves along the deep channel which Congress 
may not regulate or defeat. 

The principle of law is settled by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Shively vs. Bowlby (152 U. S., 1). 
In that case it was decided that “ grants by Congress of portions of the 
public lands within a territory to settlers thereon, though bordering 
on or bounded by navigable waters, convey of their own force no title 
or right below high-water mark” and do not impair the right either 
of the United States or of the future State, when created, to deal with 
the tidal land between high and low water mark at pleasure. It was 
there held that in the State of Oregon a person who took title to land 
acquired under an act of Congress while Oregon was a Territory, 
abutting on the tidal water of the Columbia River, could not object to a 
subsequent grant to another by the State of Oregon of the tidal lands 
upon which the land of the grantee under the act of Congress abutted. 

It follows that no matter what the ownership of the upland abutting 
on the tidal flats, Congress has complete power to regulate the trestles 
and wharves which shall be built from the shore to the channel and 
along it, and to determine their character and the distance along the 
channel they may occupy, and in the absence of congressional action, 
the abutting lot owners can possibly acquire at best only a revocable 
license or permit from the War Department to put in such structures 
as that department will certify do not interfere with navigation. 

Is congressional action wanting or has Congress given abutting lot 
owners any permission or easement of this kind? In only two instances 
has Congress conferred any such authority. 

There is a provision of the act of May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L., 409), 
providing a right of way for located railways in Alaska that reads 
as follows: 


And when such railway shall connect with any navigable stream or tide 
water, such company shall have power to construct and muintain necessary 
piers and wharves for connection with water transportation, subject to the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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But this is not a right incident to, or commensurate with, ownership 
of abutting land, but it is incident only to the location of a right of 
way of a railway. It secures to the railway only such trestles or 
viaducts to the wharves along the deep channel as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may deem necessary. 

In the second place, there is a provision in the same act by which 
the Secretary of the Interior may permit the extension of piers and 
the construction of wharves from the 80-rod frontages reserved to the 
public, to the navigable channel, but such piers and wharves must be 
open to public use for reasonable tolls to be fixed by the secretary 
(30-Stat: Tije4ns): 

There is no provision or intimation in the statute that abutting land- 
owners as such shall have an easement of this kind. The consequence 
is that even if the Controller Railway & Navigation Company were to 
obtain control of the entire frontage on the north shore—which, of 
course, it cannot do because of the 80-rod reservations—it still could 
not appropriate the channel or exclude anyone from its occupancy. 

The whole contention that the executive order and the opening to 
settlement of the shore of Controller Bay grants a monopoly to the 
railway company rests on the claim that it has given an opportunity 
to persons using scrip to appropriate the control of the only available 
and. practicable parts of the channel by the location of the scrip op- 
posite to those parts. If now the location of the scrip opposite to 
the harbor gives no right to reach the harbor except.as Congress may 
expressly give it, clearly the Controller Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany has not the slightest opportunity for exclusive appropriation of 
the harbor facilities unless Congress shall by future act deliberately 
and voluntarily confer it. 

I should be lacking in candor if I allowed it to be inferred that this 
third reason for saying that there is not the slightest danger of this 
order giving a monopoly of the channel to the Controller Railway & 
Navigation Company was present in my mind when I made the order. 
I was, of course, satisfied because of the other restrictions mentioned 
that no monopoly of the channel could follow, but I did not examine 
the law as to this point at that time. But the law is as I have stated 
it, and the consequences are inevitable. 

The owners of the Controller Railway & Navigation Company real- 
ized the difficulty there might be in asserting a right as abutting owners 
to construct trestles and wharves on the tidal flats to the channel, and 
without even relying on the express privilege conferred on railway 
companies to apply to the Secretary of the Treasury for such per- 
mission, already quoted, went direct to Congress and secured from 
Congress an act which gives to the company expressly a right of way 
200 feet wide across the tidal flats to the deep water; but this grant 
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of an exclusive easement is carefully drawn and is accompanied and 
surrounded with every safeguard. Express power to repeal it is re- 
served to Congress, and the character and extent of the structures on 
the channels are placed in the control of the War Department upon 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers. This easement was granted 
in an act passed March 4th of this year (36 Stat. at Large, p. 1360), 
and only after full examination by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House, after recommendations by the War Department 
and the Interior Department and a clarifying discussion in the House 
of Representatives, 

In the records of the War Department will be found one permit 
to construct a trestle from the Controller Bay shore to the channel, 
which, by extension, is still in force and will remain so until January 
I, 1912. This was given to the Controller Bay & Bering Coal Railway 
Company, a different company from the Controller Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company. It does not appear upon what authority such permit 
could be given by the War Department. Under the statute, the Sec- 
‘retary of the Treasury is charged with supervision over such a case, 
and before a lawful license can be granted his consent must be obtained 
(30° Stat. .L., 400). 

It follows from what has been said that the question of how the 
channel of Controller Bay shall be used is wholly in the control of 
Congress and nothing that has been done by the executive order or 
otherwise imperils that control. With the opportunity that any pro- 
jected railway has to secure access to the harbor by locating its right 
of way to the line of the shore under supervision of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or by application to Congress, the mere private owner- 
ship of land abutting on the shore is relatively unimportant. If a rail- 
way company thus secures access by trestle and wharf to the deep- 
water channel, it may conveniently establish its terminal yards, stations, 
warehouses, and elevators wherever in the eliminated tract it can 
secure title, and extended frontage on the tidal flats is of no particular | 
advantage. As 12,000 acres in the tract eliminated still remain open 
to entry, the prospect of a monopoly in one railroad company is most 
remote. I submit to all fair-minded men who may have been disturbed 
over the charges made in respect to the executive order of October 
28, 1910, that it has been demonstrated by the foregoing that no public 
interest has suffered from its issue; that great good may come from 
it; and that no dishonest or improper motive is needed to explain it. 
I might, therefore, stop here; but rather for the purpose of the moral 
to be drawn from them than to vindicate the order, I propose to con- 
sider the attacks upon the order that misinformation, hysteria, or 
rancor has prompted. 

The order has been criticized because it was not in form a proclama- 
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tion instead of an order. This was determined by Mr. Graves, the 
Forester, who, in letter of March 24, 1910, speaking of the proposed 
elimination, says to his assistant: “ Action in this instance will be 
taken by executive order rather than by proclamation accompanied by 
diagram,” and he gives the reasons in a note dated July 6, IgII: 


When a comparatively small area is to be eliminated from a national forest 
the executive order is very commonly used instead of the proclamation, espe- 
cially when other changes in boundaries may be made in a short time. The 
preparation of the diagrams which accompany a proclamation is necessarily 
expensive and laborious, and the issuance of repeated proclamations with their 
diagrams is avoided when an executive order will serve the purpose. In the 
present case reports were pending, recommending other changes in boundaries 
of the Chugach Forest, and since the proposed eliminations would be described 
without the use of a diagram, the executive order form of elimination was 
chosen. 


‘The fact is that in law there is in effect no difference between a 
proclamation and an executive order. (Wood ws. Beach, 156 U. S., 
548-550.) In practice the same publicity is given to each. Both are 
sent to the State Department far record. The custom of the State 
Department is to advertise neither a proclamation nor an executive 
order. Each is merely handed to the representatives of the press after 
being executed, and is sent to the large mailing list of the State 
Department. That course was here pursued in respect to the executive 
order of October 28, 1910. In accordance with custom, copies were 
sent to the Interior Department and the Agricuitural Department, be- 
cause they were especially concerned. 

The charge has been made that this was a secret order, and that 
though it was made in October, 1910, no one knew of it until April, 
1911. This is utterly unfounded. The statement of Mr. Vernon, the 
correspondent of the Post-Intelligencer, of Seattle, a newspaper of 
wide circulation among a people most interested in Alaska, shows that 
ten days before the order was made, news of the details of Ryan’s 
application and the probability of its being granted was given wide 
publicity. It further appears from the records of the Interior Depart- 
ment that the evening the order was signed, October 28, ng10, a full 
notice of the issue of the order and its details was furnished by the 
department to all correspondents in the form of a news bulletin. 
Finally, the agent of the Associated Press certifies that at 7.23 P.M., 
October 28, 1910, there was sent out by that association to all its news- 
paper clients a telegram taken from a typewritten statement issued 
by the Interior Department, as follows: 


Wasurncton, October 28.—Approximately 12,800 acres of land in the Chugach 
National Forest, Alaska, have been restored by the President for disposition 
under appropriate land laws, according to information made public to-day by 
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the Interior Department. These lands are situated on the coast line of Con- 
troller Bay in Southern Alaska near the Cunningham claims, and have been 
found upon examination to be of little value for forestry purposes. 


It would be difficult to prepare an advertisement more informing 
to the public or more likely to attract the attention of all likely to desire 
acquisition of land on Controller Bay. On the 29th, the Chief Forester 
sent a telegram making a similar announcement to his district forester 
at Portland, Ore. 

The order has been attacked on the ground that it did not contain 
a provision delaying its taking effect for thirty days after its local 
publication as orders restoring land to settlement by homesteaders 
frequently do. An examination of the record furnishes an explanation 
of this feature of the order as made. When in October the two de- 
partments had agreed, with my acquiescence, that the order should be 
an elimination of only 320 acres, an order describing the 320 acres 
directing its restoration to settlement and containing the usual provision 
postponing its taking effect thirty days was prepared in the Forestry 
Bureau and forwarded to the Interior Department. There it was 
deemed wiser to spread on the face of the order a specific declaration 
that it was made to afford terminals for the Controller Railway & 
Navigation Company, and as no one else was expected to intervene 
and take up any part of the eliminated tract, the restoration was made 
immediate. 

The form thus amended was submitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who expressed his preference for the immediate restoration order 
- through his solicitor’s memorandum on the face of the order, as 
follows: 


Mr. CLEMENTS, 
[Assistant Attorney in the Interior Department:] 
We think this O. K. The Secretary says it is the direct way, and appeals 


to him. 
oe Geo. P. McCase. 


The idea of the Secretary doubtless was that the short form of order 
was preferable because on its face it was directly indicative of the 
purpose to secure an opportunity to the railway company by proper 
entry to settle on the land eliminated, and as no one else was expected 
to intervene no postponement was needed. Accordingly when the case 
came for decision in the Cabinet, the order was without any postpone- 
ment clause. This was the form sent me for my signature by the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior Department. 

When I directed the striking out of the reference to the railway 
company and the enlargement of the area from 320 acres to 12,800 
acres, the form of the order in its provision for immediate restoration 
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was not changed. I have no doubt that this was the reason why the 
order issued took the form it did. Had the postponement clause been 
suggested, I would, doubtless, have directed it to be embodied in the 
order. But the event has proven that it was really not important in 
this case, for in now nearly nine months only the Controller Railway 
& Navigation Company has made any scrip entries on the eliminated 
tract and this, although 12,000 acres and about two and one half miles 
of water front still remain open to entry, and there are several differ- 
‘ent railway companies in addition to the Controller Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company that had filed locations for rights of way in the vicinity 
in the last two years who have had .in the last nine months the fullest 
notice of their opportunity if they wished to enter on this land. 

Before closing, I desire to allude to a circumstance which the terms 
of this resolution make apt and relevant. It is a widely published 
statement attributed to a newspaper correspondent that in an examina- 
tion of the files of the Interior Department a few weeks ago a post- 
script was found attached to a letter of July 13, 1910, addressed by 
Mr. Richard S. Ryan to Secretary Ballinger—and in the present record 
—urging the elimination of land enough for terminals for the Controller 
Railway & Navigation Company. The postscript was said to read as 
follows : 


Dear Dick: 


I went to see the President the other day. He asked me who it was I repre- 
sented. I told him, according to our agreement, that I represented myself. 
But this didn’t seem to satisfy him. So I sent for Charlie Taft and asked him 
to tell his brother, the President, who it was I really represented. The Presi- 
dent made no further objection to my claim. 

Yours, Dick. 


The postscript is not now on the files of the department. If it were, 
it would be my duty to transmit it under this resolution. Who is 
really responsible for its wicked fabrication if it ever existed, or for 
the viciously false statement made as to its authenticity, is immaterial 
for the purposes of this communication. The purport of the alleged 
postscript is, and the intention of the fabricator was, to make Mr. Rich- 
ard S. Ryan testify through its words to the public that although I 
was at first opposed in the public interest to granting the elimination 
which he requested, nevertheless through the undue influence of my 
brother, Mr. Charles P. Taft, and the disclosure of the real persons in 
interest, | was induced improperly and we the promotion of their pri- 
vate gain, to make the order. 

The statement in so far as my brother is concerned—and that is the 
chief feature of the postscript—is utterly unfounded. He never wrote 
to me or spoke to me in reference to Richard S. Ryan or on the sub- 
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ject of Controller Bay or the granting of any privileges or the making 
of any orders in respect to Alaska. He has no interest in Alaska, 
never had, and knows nothing of the circumstances connected with 
this transaction. He does not remember that he ever met Richard S. 
Ryan. He never heard of the Controller Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany until my cablegram of inquiry reached him, which, with his 
answer, is in the record. 

Mr. Ballinger says in a telegram in answer to my inquiry, both of 
which are in the record, that he never received such a postscript and 
that he was in Seattle on the date of July 13th, when it was said to 
have been written. 

Mr. Richard S. Ryan, in a letter which he has sent me without 
solicitation, and which is in the record, says that he never met my 
brother, Mr. Charles P. Taft, and that so far as he knows, Mr. Charles 
P. Taft never had the slightest interest in Controller Bay, in the Con- 
troller Railway & Navigation Company, or in any Alaskan company, 
that he utterly denies writing or signing the alleged postscript. The 
utter improbability of his writing such a postscript to Mr. Ballinger 
at Washington, when the latter was away for his vacation for two 
months, must impress everyone. 

The fact is that Mr. Ballinger never saw the letter of July 13, 1910, 
to which this postscript is said to have been attached. It was sent 
to me by Mr. Carr, Secretary Ballinger’s private secretary, at Beverly, 
on July 14th—the next day. I read the letter at Beverly in August 
with other papers and sent them to the White House. It was placed 
upon the White House files. and remained there until April 22, 1911, 
when it was, by request of Secretary Fisher, for use in connection 
with his answer to a Senate inquiry, returned to the Interior Depart- 
ment, and it was after this that the correspondent is said to have seen 
the letter with the postscript attached. Mr. Carr saw no such postscript 
when he sent the letter to me. I did not see it when I read it. No 
one saw it in the Executive Office, but it remained to appear as a post- 
script when it is said that the correspondent saw the letter in April 
or May on the files of the Interior Department. All others were denied — 
the sight. 

The person upon whose statement the existence of what has been 
properly characterized as an amazing postscript is based, is a writer 
for newspapers and magazines, who was given permission by Secretary 
Fisher, after consultation with me, to examine all.the files in respect 
to the Controller Bay matter—and this under the supervision of Mr. 
Brown, then private secretary to the Secretary of the Interior. After 
the examination, at which it is alleged this postscript was received 
from the hand of Mr. Brown, the correspondent prepared an elaborate 
article on the subject of this order and Controller Bay, which was sub- 
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mitted to Mr. Fisher, and which was discussed with Mr. Fisher at 
length, but never in the conversation between them or in the article 
submitted did the correspondent mention the existence of the postscript. 
Mr. Brown states that there was no such postscript in the papers when 
he showed them to the correspondent and that he never saw such a 
postscript. Similar evidence is given by Mr. Carr and other custodians 
of the records in the Interior Department. 

Stronger evidence of the falsity and maliciously slanderous char- 
acter of the alleged postscript could not be had. Its only significance is 
the light it throws on the bitterness and venom of some of those who 
take active part in every discussion of Alaskan issues. The intensity 
of their desire to besmirch all who invest in that district, and all who 
are officially connected with its administration, operates upon the minds 
of weak human instruments and prompts the fabrication of such false 
testimony as this postscript. I dislike to dwell upon this feature of the 
case, but it is so full of a lesson that ought to be taken to heart of 
every patriotic citizen that I cannot pass it over in silence. 

When I made this order, I was aware that the condition of public 
opinion in reference to investments in Alaska, fanned by charges of 
fraud—some well founded and others of an hysterical and unjust or 
false character—would lead to an attack upon it and to the question- 
ing of my motives in signing it. I remarked this when I made the 
order, and I was not mistaken. But a public officer, when he con- 
ceives it his duty to take affirmative action in the public interest, has 
no more right to allow fear of unjust criticism and attack to hinder 
him from taking that action than he would to allow personal and dis- 
honest motives to affect him. It is easy in cases like this to take the 
course which timidity prompts, and to do nothing, but such a course 
does not inure to the public weal. 

I am in full sympathy with the concern of reasonable and patriotic 
men that the valuable resources of Alaska should not be turned over 
to be exploited for the profit of greedy, absorbing, and monopolistic 
corporations or syndicates. Whatever the attempts which have been 
made, no one, as a matter of fact, has secured in Alaska any undue 
privilege or franchise not completely under the control of Congress. 
I am in full agreement with the view that every care, both in adminis- 
tration and in legislation, must be observed to prevent the corrupt or 
unfair acquisition of undue privilege, franchise, or right from the 
Government in that district. But everyone must know that the re- 
sources of Alaska can never become available either to the people of 
Alaska or to the public of the United States unless reasonable op- 
portunity is granted to those who would invest their money to secure 
a return proportionate to the risk run in the investment and reasonable 
under all the circumstances. 
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On the other hand, the acrimony of spirit and the intense malice that 
have been engendered in respect of the administration of the govern- 
ment in Alaska and in the consideration of measures proposed for 
her relief and the wanton recklessness and eagerness with which at- 
tempts have been made to besmirch the characters of high officials 
having to do with the Alaskan government, and even of persons not 
in public life, present a condition that calls for condemnation and 
requires that the public be warned of the demoralization that has been 
produced by the hysterical suspicions of good people and the unscrupu- 
lous and corrupt misrepresentations of the wicked. The helpless state 
to which the credulity of some and the malevolent scandal-mongering 
of others have brought the people of Alaska in their struggle for its 
development ought to give the public pause, for until a juster and 
fairer view be taken, investment in Alaska, which is necessary to its 
development, will be impossible, and honest administrators and legis- 
lators will be embarrassed in the advocacy and putting into operation 
of those policies in regard to the Territory which are necessary to its 
progress and prosperity. 

WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGES. 


[Transmitting authenticated copies of the treaties between the United States 
and Great Britain and France, negotiated August 3, 1911.] 


THE Wuite House, August 4, rort. 
To the Senate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the ratification of the treaty, I transmit herewith an authenticated 
copy of a treaty signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United States 
and Great Britain on August 3, 1911, extending the scope and obli- 
gation of the policy of arbitration adopted in the present arbitration 
treaty of April 4, 1908, between the two countries, so as to exclude 
certain exceptions contained in that treaty and to provide means for 
the peaceful solution of all questions of difference which it shall be 
found impossible in future to settle by diplomacy. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


THe Wuite House, August 4, rrr. 
To the Senate; 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate to 
the ratification of the treaty, I transmit herewith an authenticated 
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copy of a treaty signed by the plenipotentiaries of the United States 
and France on August 3, 1911, extending the scope and obligation of 
the policy of arbitration adopted in the present arbitration treaty 
of February 10, 1908, between the two countries, so as to exclude 
certain exceptions contained in that treaty and to provide means for 
the peaceful solution of all questions of difference which it shall be 
found impossible in future to settle by diplomacy. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


[Note: The treaties with Great Britain and France, which were transmitted 
with the two messages of August 4, 1911, differed from previous pacts having 
for their purpose the arbitration of international controversies by frankly in- 
cluding in the differences susceptible of adjudication even questions involving 
national honor, theretofore the most elastic pretexts of war. An idea of the 
character of the treaties (which were the same in each case) may best be 
obtained by following the steps provided for therein in a supposititious case of 
an act contrary to the Monroe Doctrine on the part of Great Britain. Even 
though such an injury to our national pride aroused a fervor throughout the 
country as passionate as the popular sentiment that forced the government to 
declare war in 1898, and even though public opinion and the administration 
were united in the belief that the question was not properly subject to arbitra- 
tion, yet would we be bound by the treaty to request Great Britain, through 
diplomatic channels, to appoint three members to constitute with three Ameri- 
can members the Joint High Commission of Inquiry provided for by the treaty. 
Either party might, according to the treaty, postpone-convening the Commission 
until one year from the date of our request, thus affording opportunity for 
warlike preparations, for diplomatic negotiations, or for moderate counsels, as 
the case might be; but if neither party desired such postponement the Commis- 
sion would convene immediately. The six Joint High Commissioners would 
hear the two sides of the controversy, subpcena and administer oaths to wit- 
nesses, and make a report which should elucidate the facts, define the issues, 
and contain such recommendations as it may deem appropriate. This report 
would not be considered as a decision on the facts or the law, and, if five or 
all of the six Commissioners considered the matter properly subject to adjudi- 
cation, the controversy would, under the treaty, go to some arbitral tribunal 
like that at The Hague for settlement, no matter whether or not the people of 
both countries were unanimous in demanding war.] 


VETO MESSAGE. 


[Returning without approval an act revising the schedule of duties on woo! 
and wool manufactures contained in the tariff law of 1909.] 
THE WHITE House, August 17, Igrt. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return without my approval House bill No. 11,019 with a state- 
ment of my reasons for so doing. 
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The bill is an amendment of the existing tariff law, and readjusts 
the customs duties in what is known as Schedule K, embracing wool 
and the manufactures of wool. 

I was elected to the Presidency as the candidate of a party which 
in its platform declared its aim and purpose to be to maintain a pro- 
tective tariff by “ the imposition of such duties as will equal the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad, together 
with a reasonable profit to American industries.” I have always re- 
garded this language as fixing the proper measure of protection at the 
ascertained difference between the cost of production at home and 
that abroad, and have construed the reference to the profit of Amer- 
ican industries as intended, not to add a new element to the meas- 
ure stated or to exclude from the cost of production abroad the 
element of a manufacturer’s or producer’s profit, but only to emphasize 
the importance of including in the American cost a manufacturer’s 
or producer’s profit reasonable according to the American standard. 

In accordance with a promise made in the same platform I called 
an extra session of the Sixty-first Congress, at which a general revision 
of the tariff was made and adopted in the Payne bill. It was con- 
tended by those who opposed the Payne bill that the existing rates of 
the Dingley bill were excessive and that the rates adopted in the re- 
vising statute were not sufficiently reduced to conform to the promised 
measure. 

The great difficulty, however, in discussing the, new rates adopted 
was that there were no means available by which impartial persons 
could determine what, in fact, was the difference in cost of production 
between the products of this country and the same products abroad. 
The American public became deeply impressed with the conviction 
that, in order to secure a proper revision of the tariff in the future, 
exact information as to the effect of the new rates must be had, and 
that the evil of logrolling or a compromise between advocates of differ- 
ent protected industries in fixing duties could be avoided, and the in- 
terest of the consuming public could be properly guarded, only by 
revising the tariff one schedule at a time. 

To help these reforms for the future, I took advantage of a clause 
in the Payne tariff bill enabling me to create a tariff board of three 
members and directed them to make a glossary and encyclopedia of 
the terms used in the tariff and to secure information as to the com- 
parative cost of production of dutiable articles under the tariff at 
home and abroad. In my message to Congress of December 7, 1909, 
I asked a continuing annual appropriation for the support of the board 
and said: 


I believe that the work of this board will be of prime utility and importance 


whenever Congress shall deem it wise again to readjust the customs duties. If 
242 
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the facts secured by the Tariff Board are of such a character as to show gen- 
erally that the rates of duties imposed by the present tariff law are excessive 
under the principles of protection as described in the platform of the successful 
party at the late election, I shall not hesitate to invite the attention of Congress 
to this fact and to the necessity for action predicated thereon. Nothing, how- 
ever, halts business and interferes with the course of prosperity so much as the 
threatened revision of the tariff, and until the facts are at hand, after careful 
and deliberate investigation, upon which such revision can properly be under- 
taken, it seems to me unwise to attempt it. The amount of misinformation 
that creeps into arguments pro and con in respect to tariff rates is such as 
to require the kind of investigation that I have directed the Tariff Board to 
make, an investigation undertaken by it wholly without respect to the effect 
which the facts may have in calling for a readjustment of the rates of duty. 


A popular demand arose for the formal creation by law of a per- 
manent nonpartisan tariff commission. Commercial bodies all over the 
country united in a movement to secure adequate legislation for this 
purpose and an association with a nation-wide constituency was organ- 
ized to promote the cause. The public opinion in favor of such a com- 
mission was evidenced by resolutions adopted in 1909 and 1910 by 
Republican State conventions in at least twenty-eight States. 

In addition, efforts were made to secure a change in the rules of 
procedure in the House and Senate with a view to preventing the con- 
sideration of tariff changes except schedule by schedule. 

The business of the country rests on a protective-tariff basis. The 
public keenly realized that a disturbance of business by a change in 
the tariff and a threat of injury to the industries of the country ought 
to be avoided, and that nothing could help so much to minimize the 
fear of destructive changes as the known existence of a reliable source 
of information for legislative action. The deep interest in the matter 
of an impartial ascertainment of facts before any new revision, was 
evidenced by an effort to pass a tariff-commission bill in the short 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, in which many of both parties 
united. Such a bill passed both Houses. It provided a commission 
of five members, to be appointed by the President, not more than three 
of whom were to belong to the same party, and gave them the power 
and made it their duty to investigate the operation of the tariff, the 
comparative cost of production at home and abroad, and like matters 
of importance in fixing the terms of a revenue measure, and required 
them to report to the Executive and to Congress when directed. Sevy- 
eral, not vital, amendments were made in the Senate, which necessitated 
a return of the bill to the House, where, because of the limited duration 
of the session, a comparatively small minority were able to prevent 
its becoming a law. 

On the failure of this bill, I took such steps as I could to make the 
Tariff Board I had already appointed a satisfactory substitute for 
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the proposed tariff commission. An appropriation of $225,000, to con- 
tinue the work until June 30, 1912, had been granted by Congress in 
the alternative, to be applied to the board I had appointed, unless a 
tariff commission bill was passed. In this appropriation bill the non- 
partisan tariff commission, if created and appointed, was directed to 
make a report on Schedule K by December 1, tg11. Accordingly I 
added two members to the Tariff Board from the opposition party, 
and directed the board to make report on Schedule K by December Ist 
next. The board differs in no way from the tariff commission as it 
would have been, except in its power to summon witnesses; and I 
am advised by the members of the board that, without this power, 
they have had no difficulty in securing the information they desire. 

The board took some months to investigate the methods pursued in 
other countries in procuring information on tariff subjects and to 
organize its: force. In October, 1910, its work of investigation began 
with a force of forty that has now increased to eighty. In addition 
to the “glossary,” which is near completion, and other work con- 
nected with furnishing information in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the maximum and minimum clause of the Payne Tariff Act, 
and in respect to the Canadian reciprocity measure, its attention has 
been especially directed to comparative cost under Schedule K (wool 
and woolens), under Schedule M (paper and pulp), and under Sched- 
ule I (cotton manufactures). The report on Schedule M (pulp and 
paper) has already been sent to Congress. Full reports on wool and 
cotton will be submitted to Congress in December. I have also directed 
an investigation into the metal and leather schedules, the results of 
which it is hoped can be submitted to Congress at its first regular 
session in time to permit their consideration and legislative action, 
if necessary. 

The organization known as the Tariff Commission Association, made 
up of representatives of substantially all the commercial bodies of 
the country, for the purpose of securing the establishment of a per- 
manent tariff commission, applied to me for an opportunity to investi- 
gate the methods pursued by the Tariff Board. This I was glad to 
grant, and a very full report of the competent committee of that 
association concluded as follows: 


In conclusion, our committee finds that the Tariff Board is composed of 
able, impartial, and earnest men, who are devoting their energies unreservedly 
to the work before them; that the staff has been carefully selected for the 
work in view) is efficiently organized and directed, and includes a number of 
exceptionally competent technical experts; * * * that the work of the board, 
vast and intricate in detail, is already highly organized, well systematized, and 
running smoothly; and that Congress and the people can now await the com- 
pletion of that work with entire confidence, that it is progressing as rapidly as 
consistent with proper thoroughness, and that it will amply justify all of the 
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time and expense which it entails. We believe that the value of the work 
when completed will be so great and so evident as to leave remaining no single 
doubt as to the expediency of maintaining it as a permanent function of the — 
Government for the benefit of the people. 


I have thus reviewed the history of the movement for the establish- 
ment of a tariff commission or board in order to show that the real 
advance and reform in tariff making are to be found in the acquiring 
of accurate and impartial information as to the effect of the proposed 
tariff changes under each schedule before they are adopted, and further 
to show that if delay in the passage of a bill to amend Schedule K 
can be had until December, Congress will then be in possession of a 
full and satisfactory report upon the whole schedule. 

This brings me to the consideration of the terms of the bill presented 
for my approval. Schedule K is the most complicated schedule in the 
tariff. It classifies raw wool with different rates for different classes; 
it affords the manufacturer what is called a compensatory duty to make 
up for the increased price of the raw material he has to use due to 
the rate on raw wool, and for the shrinkage that takes place in scouring 
the wool for manufacture; and it gives him, in addition, an ad valorem 
duty to protect him against foreign competition with cheap labor. The 
usages which prevail in scouring the wool, in making the yarn, and in 
the manufacture of cloth present a complication of technical detail 
that prevents anyone, not especially informed concerning wool growing 
and manufacture, from understanding the schedule and the effect of 
changes in the various rates and percentages. 

If there ever was a schedule that needed consideration and investiga- 
tion and elaborate explanation by experts before its amendment, it is 
Schedule K. There is a widespread belief that many rates in the 
present schedule are too high and are in excess of any needed protec- 
tion for the wool grower or manufacturer. I share this belief and 
have so stated in several public addresses. But I have no sufficient 
data upon which I can judge how Schedule K ought to be amended 
or how its rates ought to be reduced, in order that the new bill shall 
furnish the proper measure of protection and no more. Nor have I 
sources of information which satisfy me that the bill presented to me 
for signature will accomplish this result. The parliamentary history 
of the bill is not reassuring upon this point. It was introduced and 
passed in the House as providing a tariff for revenue only and with 
the avowed purpose of departing from a protective-tariff policy. The 
rate of duty on raw wools of all classes was changed from a specific 
duty of eleven cents a pound to 20 per cent ad valorem. On the aver- 
age for the importations for the last two years this is a reduction from 
47.24 per cent to 20 per cent. Rates on cloths were reduced in the 
bill from the present average duty of 97.27 per cent to 40 per cent, 
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and on wearing apparel from 81.31 per cent to 45 per cent. The bill 
was defeated in the Senate, and so was a substitute introduced as a 
protection measure. The proposed substitute fixed the duty on raw 
wool, first class, at 40 per cent, and on a second class of carpet 
wools at I0 per cent, and on cloths at 60 per cent, and on wear- 
ing apparel at the same rate. On reconsideration, a compromise 
measure was passed by the Senate, which was a compromise between 
the House bill and the Senate substitute bill, and in which the rate on 
first-class wool was fixed at 35 per cent, on carpet wools 10 per cent, 
and on cloth and wearing apparel 55 per cent. In conference between 
the two Houses the rate on all classes of raw wool was fixed at 29 
per cent, this being an increase on carpet wools of 9 per cent as fixed . 
in the House bill and of 19 per cent as fixed in the Senate bill. The 
conference rate on cloths and wearing apparel was fixed at 49 per 
cent. No evidence as to the cost of production here or abroad was 
published, and the compromise amendment in the Senate was adopted 
without reference to or consideration by a committee. 

I do not mention these facts to criticize the method of preparation 
of the bill; but I must needs refer to them to show that the congres- 
sional proceedings make available for me no accurate or scientifically 
acquired information which enables me to determine that the bill 
supplies the measure of protection promised in the platform on which 
I was elected. 

Without any investigation of which the details are available, an 
avowed tariff-for-revenue and antiprotection bill is by compromise 
blended with a professed protection bill. Rates between those of the 
two bills are adopted and passed, except that, in some important in- 
stances, rates are fixed in the compromise at a figure higher, and in 
others at a figure lower, than were originally fixed in either House. 
The principle followed in adjusting the amendments of existing law 
is, therefore, not clear, and the effect of the bill is most uncertain. 

The Wilson Tariff Act of 1894, while giving the manufacturer free 
wool, provided as high duties on leading manufactures of wool as does 
the present bill, which at the same time taxes the manufacturer’s raw 
material at twenty-nine per cent. Thus the protection afforded to 
manufacturers under the Wilson bill was very considerably higher than 
under the present bill. 

During the years in which the Wilson bill was in force the woolen 
manufacturers suffered. Many mills were compelled to shut down. 
These were abnormal years, and it is not necessary to attribute the 
hard times solely to the tariff act of 1894. But it was at least an 
addition to other factors operating to injure the woolen business. It 
is the only experience we have had for a generation of a radical re- 
vision of this schedule, and, without exaggerating its importance, one 
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pledged to a moderate protection policy may well hesitate before giv- 
ing approval without full information to legislation which makes a 
more radical reduction in the protection actually afforded to manu- 
facturers of wool than did the Wilson Act. Nor does this hesitation 
arise only for fear of injury to manufacturers. Unless manufacturers 
are able to continue their business and buy wool from domestic wool- 
growers the latter will have no benefit from the tariff that is supposed 
to protect them, because they will have to sell in competition with 
foreign wools or send their sheep to the shambles. Hence the wool- 
grower is as much interested in the protection of the manufacturer as 
he is in his own. 

It may well be that conditions of manufacture in this country have 
changed so as to require much less protection now for the manu- 
facturers than at the time of the Wilson bill; but in view of the possible 
wide suffering involved by hasty action based on insufficient knowl- 
edge, the wise course, in my judgment, is to postpone any change for 
a few months needed to complete the pending inquiry. 

When I have the accurate information which justifies such action, 
I shall recommend to Congress as great a reduction in Schedule K as 
the measure of protection, already stated, will permit. The failure of 
the present bill should not be regarded, therefore, as taking away the 
only chance for reduction by this Congress. 

More than a million of our countrymen are engaged in the produc- 
tion of wool and the manufacture of woolens; more than a billion of 
the country’s capital is invested in the industry. Large communities 
are almost wholly dependent upon the prosperity of the wool grower 
and the woolen manufacturer. Moderately estimated, 5,000,000 of the 
American people will be injuriously affected by any ill-advised impair- 
ment of the wool and woolen industries. Certainly we should proceed 
prudently in dealing with them upon the basis of ascertained facts 
rather than hastily and without knowledge to make a reduction of the 
tariff to satisfy a popular desire, which I fully recognize, for reduction 
of duties believed to be excessive. I have no doubt that if I were to 
sign this bill, I would receive the approval of very many persons who 
favor a reduction of duties in order to reduce the cost of living what- 
ever the effect on our protected industries, and who fail to realize the 
disaster to business generally and to the people at large which may 
come from a radical disturbance of that part of business dependent 
for its life on the continuance of a protective tariff. If I fail to guard 
as far as I can the industries of the country to the extent of giving 
them the benefit of a living measure of protection, and business dis- 
aster ensues, I shall not be discharging my duty. If I fail to recom- 
mend the reduction of excessive duties to this extent, I shall fail in 
my duty to the consuming public. 
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There is no public exigency requiring the revision of Schedule K 
in August without adequate information, rather than in December 
next with such information. December was the time fixed by both 
parties in the last Congress for the submission of adequate information 
upon Schedule K with a view to its amendment. Certainly the public 
weal is better preserved by delaying ninety days in order to do justice, 
and make such a reduction as shall be proper, than now blindly to 
enact a law which may seriously injure the industries involved and 


the business of the country in general. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


VETO MESSAGE. 


[Returning without approval an act removing all duties on articles in the 
metal, cotton, wool and leather schedules of the tariff law of 1909.] 


THe WuiteEe House, August 18, Ir. 
To the House of Representatives: . 


I return, without my approval, House bill 4413, entitled— 


“An Act to place on the free list agricultural implements, cotton bag- 
ging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, fence wire, meats, cereals, flour, 
bread, timber, lumber, sewing machines, salt, and other articles.” 


This free list covers articles in the metal schedule, the cotton sched- 
ule, the wool schedule, and the leather schedule. In a special message 
returning, without my approval, the wool bill, I have set forth at 
length the reasons why I think all general amendments to the existing 
tariff laws should be postponed until accurate and scientific informa- 
tion can be submitted to Congress by a Tariff Board appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the question of the difference in cost of pro- 
duction of dutiable articles at home and abroad. The same reasons 
which impelled me to decline to sign the wool bill control me in this 
case. There are other reasons apparent on the face of the bill, taken 
in connection with the existing law, which make it unwise to allow 
this bill to pass. 

The bill is so carelessly drawn that it would inevitably lead to the 
greatest uncertainty as to what articles are or are not covered by its 
various provisions. This would impose a heavy burden on the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government, create disastrous uncertainty in 
‘commercial circles, and lead to a burdensome amount of litigation. 
The bill, while apparently very simple and affecting only a few articles, 
is in reality so loose in its phraseology that it would affect hundreds 
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of items in the existing tariff act. Conceding the wisdom of its gen- 
eral policy, the paragraphs of the bill ought to be rewritten in definite 
and specific terms. 

Take the expression in the first clause, following the specific men- 
tion of agricultural implements, “all other agricultural implements of 
any kind and description, whether specifically mentioned herein or not, 
whether in whole or in parts, including repair parts.” This language 
is so sweeping that it might be made to cover almost 150 articles used 
in agriculture, which would affect many sections of the present tariff, 
and lead to the most injurious uncertainty. Furthermore, it would 
make it possible to import free many materials now paying a duty, 
when roughly fashioned into the form of parts of farm implements 
but actually intended for entirely different uses. 

Again, take the general expression in the second clause, the bagging 
clause, “other material suitable for bagging or sacking agricultural 
products.” It is a serious question whether this section might not be 
interpreted to make radical changes in many sections of Schedules I © 
(cotton), J (jute and hemp), and K (wool), and it would undoubtedly 
be open to the same objection of allowing free entry to a large amount 
of textile manufactures, technically suitable for sacking agricultural 
products, but intended for entirely different purposes. 

Another clause that calls for comment is in the leather paragraph, 
which reads as follows: “Leather cut into shoe uppers or vamps or 
other forms suitable for conversion into manufactured articles.” The 
history of this clause is informing as to the method of drafting the 
bill. The phraseology is found in a proviso at the end of paragraph 
451 of the existing tariff. The whole paragraph imposes various duties 
on different kinds of leather, including many more varieties than are 
made free by this bill, and the language of the proviso is used in the 
existing law to impose an additional ad valorem duty on all such leather 
when cut into forms for further manufacture. The draftsman of the 
bill now before me took this language, struck out the ro per cent ad 
valorem, and left the preceding descriptions of leather out of which 
the forms were to be cut, dutiable as under the present law. The 
result is that calfskins tanned, kangaroo, sheep and goat skins, dressed 
and finished, bookbinders’ calfskins, chamois skins, patent and enam- 
eled leather, pianoforte leather, and other varieties of leather, when 
uncut, would pay, under the proposed bill if it became a law, duties 
ranging from the equivalent of 40 per cent ad valorem down; while 
the cut forms of such leather would come in free. This imposes a 
penalty on the domestic labor of cutting and would transfer half the 
process in the industry of shoemaking and glove making to foreign 
countries. The result is so unreasonable as to suggest great haste in 
preparation. 
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Another clause equally full of difficulty is that admitting free, 
“ Barbed fence wire, wire rods, wire strands, or wire rope, wire woven 
or manufactured for wire fencing, and other kinds of wire suitable 
for fencing, including wire staples.” This section seems to be drawn 
with the idea of giving free wire for fencing purposes, but is so loosely 
worded that it might be taken to include also the highest grades of 
wire rods and wire rope. This is especially true, because wire rope 
is never used for fencing, and the words “ wire rods, wire strands, or 
wire rope” are separated by commas from the rest of the section, and 
it is difficult, with the collocation of terms here used, and in face of 
the fact that wire rope is not used for fencing at all, to limit “ wire 
rods, strands and rope” here made free to something suitable for 
fencing. 

The truth is that the language of the act is so ambiguous and pos- 
sibly all-embracing that it is impracticable for the Treasury Department 
to give an exact estimate as to the diminution in revenue which will 
follow its passage. The estimates vary all the way from $10,000,000 
to $14,000,000, according to the varieties of construction put upon the 
act and this, although when the bill was first under consideration it 
was publicly stated by its advocates that the reduction in revenue would 
not exceed $1,500,000. 

- The difficulty with the bill is that in the sections above referred to 
it purports to secure a free list for the benefit of a certain class of 
users; but to classify articles by their use or their suitability for a 
certain use is so contrary to the methods of classification in the exist- 
ing tariff law that its adoption would create the utmost confusion. The 
danger is not so much that the class of users in whose favor the classi- 
fication purports to be made will receive more benefit than the framers 
of the law may have intended, but it is that many who do not belong 
to the class intended to be favored will import articles suitable for the 
prescribed use under the general terms of the statute, but will use them 
for other and general purposes. The effect will be to break down 
altogether the classification upon which the arrangement in many of 
the present tariff schedules is based. If there were no other reason for 
withholding my approval from this bill, this one would be all-sufficient. 

But there is another, and a very important, reason why the bill ought 
not to become a law, and that is that in many instances it adopts the 
principle, rarely permitted in any revenue system, on whatever theory 
constructed, by which the finished product is made free from duty, 
and the raw material and the machinery necessary for its production 
are kept on the dutiable list. Even the most extreme free trader, or 
advoeate of tariff for revenue only, has never before sought an adjust- 
ment of the duties which subjects the manufacturer to a burden in 
his manufacture by imposing a duty on the machinery and raw mate- 
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rial he uses, and involves him in unrestricted foreign competition as to 
the finished product. This is true with reference to leather and shoes, 
with reference to material for bagging, with reference to cotton ties, 
and wire for baling and for fencing, and indeed for the agricultural 
implements included in the catch-all clause to which I have referred. 

A third objection to the bill is that, without in fact reducing the 
price to the consumer of the articles admitted free in a number of the 
paragraphs, it gives an advantage to Canada, our neighbor on the north, 
which by withholding we might well use in the future to secure fur- 
ther concessions for us in the reciprocity agreement, which the present 
Congress has requested me to expand. 

Let me give the instances: Agricultural implements specifically men- 
tioned in the bill are shown by a report of the Bureau of Trade Rela- 
tions of the State Department to be cheaper in this country than any- 
where in the world. This is confirmed by the fact that under existing 
law all countries admitting our agricultural implements free can have 
free access to our markets for the same articles. Great Britain is the 
only country whose present laws entitle her to this privilege, and which 
exports such articles in great quantity and yet she exports practically 
none to this country. We urged Canada to consent to free trade in 
these articles in the reciprocity agreement, but she declined. Now it 
is proposed to give her free trade in them while she retains a duty of 
I5 per cent ad valorem on our agricultural implements. To admit 
her manufactures will not lower our prices, but it is giving her access 
to our markets for nothing, while we might use this privilege to secure 
some concession from her. 

The same thing is true of that part of the present bill in which meat 
and flour are put on the free list for countries with whom we have a 
reciprocal agreement, and which receive free our agricultural products. 
This limits the admission of free meat and flour to Canada: only. 
Meat in Canada and flour in Canada are as high as they are in the 
United States, and in many instances higher. We asked to have free 
trade in these two articles under the reciprocity agreement, but Canada 
declined, for the reason that she feared the effect of the competition 
of our meat packers and our flour mills with her packers and millers. 

Now it is proposed to open this market to the Canadian packers 
and millers without our having access to the Canadian market. Such 
action will not reduce the price of meat or flour in this country. That 
is shown by the fact that they were afraid of our competition. In 
normal times their importations will have no effect on our markets, 
and hence the admission from Canada of meat and flour will be of 
practically no benefit to the consumer, but will offer an inducement to 
capitalists thinking of building mills or packing houses to put them 
on the Canadian side of the border where they can have the advantage 
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of both markets free. This is another instance in which the bill takes 
away from the President, in dealing with the matter of reciprocity, 
something that he might use in a trade to induce further reciprocity. 

Another instance is in reference to the more finished kinds of lum- 
ber. Under our reciprocity agreement, rough lumber enters both 
countries free. Canada imposes 25 per cent duty on the more finished 
article, and we impose a duty of a different amount. If, now, we 
take off all duty on the finished product, we are giving her our mar- 
ket in this lumber for nothing, while we do not secure the benefit of 
hers; and we give to her Provinces a very strong motive for imposing 
restrictions and limitations on the cutting and export of rough lum- 
ber to this country in order to induce the transfer of the whole lumber 
manufacturing industry to Canada. 

I withhold my approval from this bill, therefore, for the reasons, 
first, because it should not be considered until the Tariff Board shall 
make report upon the schedules it affects; second, because the bill is 
so loosely drawn as to involve the Government in endless litigation 
and to leave the commercial community in disastrous doubt; third, 
because it places the finished product on the free list, but retains on 
the dutiable list the raw material and the machinery with which such 
finished product is made, and thus puts at a needless disadvantage 
our American manufacturers; and fourth, that while purporting, by 
putting agricultural implements, meat, and flour on the free list, to 
reduce their price to the consumers, it does not do so, but only gives 
to Canada valuable concessions which might be used by the Execu- 
tive to expand reciprocity with that country in accordance with the 


direction of Congress. WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Regarding salvage of wrecks of Spanish battleships in Cuban waters.] 


Tue Waite House, August 21, ror. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State con- 
cerning the ownership of the wrecks of the Spanish vessels which 
were destroyed by the American fleet off Santiago de Cuba. __ 

It appears that a Norwegian company has applied to the Cuban Gov- 
ernment for permission to raise these wrecks and that before con-. 
sidering the proposition the Cuban Government desires to receive the 
views of the United States in regard thereto. 

The Navy Department has no objection to the proposed salvage 
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operations, but the Department of State holds the view that these 
wrecks are public property of the United States, which may be alien- 
ated only by an act of Congress or by a convention having the force 
of law. 

The matter is therefore submitted to the Congress in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Acting Secretary of State, with a 
view to its considering whether the President shall be authorized to 
relinquish to Cuba all right and claim of right of the United States 


to these wrecks. WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Recommending appropriation for prosecution of work of removing the 
wreck of the Maine.] 
THe Waite House, August 21, I9II. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


On July 26, 1911, there was transmitted to the Congress by my 
direction a report by the Acting Chief of Engineers, inclosing a report 
of the board charged “ with the work of raising or removal of the 
wreck of the battleship Maine in Habana Harbor.” Since that date 
the Secretary of War, at my request, has visited Habana Harbor and 
personally inspected the wreck, and has reported to me the result of 
his inspection and conferénce with the said board of engineers in charge 
in Habana. I transmit herewith his report, with the accompanying 
documents. 

I concur fully in the conclusions which the Secretary of War has 
reached and in the recommendations which he makes in respect of an 
additional appropriation for this work in order that nothing may re- 
main undone to enable the world to know the original cause of the 
explosion of the Maine. Of course if it shall turn out that the most 
thorough excavation will not disclose the cause we must be content, 
but as long as there remains unexcavated any portion of the mud and 
débris within the wreck or its neighborhood from which evidence may 
be had of the original cause of the disaster, we shall be derelict in our 
duty in not prosecuting a further search. The issue is not now whether 
we ought originally to have begun this investigation, but it is whether, 
having expended a very large part of the necessary amount to do the 
full work, we ought to break it off for lack of a comparatively small 
additional appropriation. 

I earnestly hope that Congress will take immediate action in ‘this 
regard, as recommended by the Secretary of War. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
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VETO MESSAGE. 


[Returning without approval an act reducing the duties on cotton manu- 
factures, chémicals, oils, paints and metals.] 


Tue Wuite House, August 22, I9II. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return, without my approval, H. R. 12812, entitled “ An act to 
reduce the duties on manufactures of cotton.” 

Though its title mentions only manufactures of cotton, the bill in 
fact changes also all the duties imposed under Schedule A of the 
Payne Act upon chemicals, oils, and paints, and under Schedule C 
upon metals and manufactures of metals. 

My objection to the cotton schedule is that it was adopted without 
any investigation or information of a satisfactory character as to the 
effect which it will have upon an industry of this country in which 
the capital invested amounted in 1909 to $821,000,000; the value of 
the product to $629,000,000; the number of wage earners to 379,000, 
making, with dependents, a total of at least 1,200,000 persons affected ; 
and the wages paid annually amounted to $146,000,000. The bill 
would not go into effect by its terms until January 1 next, and before 
that time a full report to be submitted to Congress by the Tariff 
Board, based upon the most thorough investigation, will show the com- 
parative cost of all the elements of production in the manufacture of 
cotton in this and other countries. The investigation by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House did not cover the facts 
showing this comparative cost, for the reason that the committee was 
preparing a bill on a tariff for revenue basis and their view of a proper 
tariff was avowedly at variance with the theory of protection. Pledged 
to support a policy of moderate protection, I can not approve a meas- 
ure which violates its principle. 

Coming now to the amendments to Schedules A and C, I have ex- 
amined the records of Congress for the purpose of informing myself 
as to the facts and arguments which in the opinion of Congress make 
these changes in the law expedient. I find that there was practically 
no consideration of either schedule by any committee of either House. 
There was no report of any committee explaining or stating the basis 
of the proposed amendments. There were no facts presented to either 
House in which I can find material upon which to form any judgment 
as to the effect of the amendments either upon American industries 
or upon the revenues of the Government. The revisions of Schedules 
A and C were contained in amendments offered upon the floor of the 
Senate, were never referred to any committee, and were disposed of 
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without any attempt to adjust the details or to furnish the basis of 
fact for adjusting the details of the different paragraphs to the great 
number or variety of industries to be affected, with a view to any 
degree of protection whatever, however moderate. I can not make 
myself a party to dealing with the industries of the country in this way. 

The industries covered by metals and the manufacture of metals 
are the largest in the country, and it would seem not only wise but 
absolutely essential to acquire accurate information as to the effect 
of changes which may vitally affect these industries before enacting 
them into law. 

The haste in the preparation of the bill is apparent in many of its 
pages. Section 3 of the bill reads as follows: 


Sec. 3. That on and after the day when this act shall go into effect all goods, 
wares, and merchandise previously imported and hereinbefore enumerated, 
described, and provided for, for which no entry has been made, and all such 
goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered without payment of duty and 
under bond for warehousing, transportation, or any other purpose, for which 
no permit of delivery to the importer or his agent has been issued, shall be 
subjected to no other duty upon the entry or withdrawal thereof than the duty 
which would be imposed if such goods, wares, or merchandise were imported 
on or after that date: Provided, however, That if the duties above provided 
to be collected and paid shall, as to any article or articles, be greater than that 
provided to be paid by the present existing law, less thirty per centum, then 
in every such case the duty or duties which are hereby levied and which shall 
be collected and paid on said article or articles shall be a sum equal to the 
duties provided to be levied, collected, and paid by the present existing law less 
thirty per centum and not greater. 


The first part of section 3, without the proviso, was original section 
2 of the bill when it affected only the cotton schedule. It is now 
placed in the bill after the amendments to the chemical schedule. The 
proviso was added in the Senate. The proviso was doubtless intended 
to make certain that the duties in the preceding cotton and chemical 
schedules were all to be 30 per cent less than the rates fixed in the 
present law. But this can not be. The proviso.is so placed in sec- 
‘tion 3 that it has no operation except upon the rates to be charged 
on articles described in the first half. of section 3—that is, on the goods 
already entered or in bond or transportation and which have not paid 
duty. This would’ give, over. all chemicals now in bond not taken out 
before the. law goes into effect, the benefit of a greater reduction by 
5 per cent than would be afforded to chemicals imported after the 
passage of the act. The result is an inevitable construction and in its 
manifest error is not out of keeping with some of the other features 
of the bill to which I am now about to refer. 

Even if the proviso effects the purpose evidently intended by the 
authors of limiting the rates of the whole cotton and: chemical sched- 
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ules, it is legislation of the crudest character, for two reasons: It im- 
poses on customs officers in every entry under those schedules the 
burden of transmuting the specific rates of the Payne Act to ad valorem 
rates under the proposed bill, a process which is most difficult and 
liable to error; secondly, it imposes a duty of 5 per cent less than the 
duty intended in the whole of the preceding chemical schedule, and 
furnishes a unique instance in tariff legislation of imposing two dif- 
ferent rates of duties on the same articles in succeeding paragraphs 
of the same bill. 

The empirical and haphazard character of this bill is shown more 
clearly perhaps in the amendment to Schedule A than in any other. 
The only explanation of it was made when introduced as an amend- 
ment. It was then said to be a horizontal reduction of the existing 
chemical schedule by one-fourth or 25 per cent of the present duties. 
It was said that the specific duties in the existing law had been trans- 
muted into their equivalent ad valorem and that the result had been 
reduced by 25 per cent. The method used in reaching this equivalent 
was quite inaccurate, as is shown by actual inquiry as to the real mar- 
ket price of each article. An examination made by an expert chemist 
of the Tariff Board into certain paragraphs of the schedule and veri- 
fied by customs experts of the Treasury Department shows discrep- 
ancies in the alleged 25 per cent reduction of rates and gives ground 
for believing that if time permitted, a close and careful analysis of all 
the paragraphs would show many others. Instead of a horizontal 
reduction of 25 per cent this examination shows that the reductions 
made by the amendment in some paragraphs are much greater than 
25 per cent and that in others the change is a substantial increase 
instead of a reduction of the present duties. 

Thus boracic acid is dutiable under the present law at 3 cents per 
pound. The amendment imposes a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem. 
At the foreign price of 6 to 64 cents per pound the amended rate would 
be from 3.6 to 3.9 cents per pound, or an actual increase in the Cuty 
under the present law of from 20 to 30 per cent. Tartaric acid under 
the amendment has a duty of 4 per cent higher than that of existing 
law. Alum under the amendment has’a rate of Io per cent higher. 
than existing law. Bleaching powder has a rate under the amendment 
that is 30 per cent higher than the existing rate. Zinc oxide has an 
increase of rate in the amendment of 95 per cent over that of existing 
law. On the other hand, we find in other cases a greater reduction 
than the proposed 25 per cent. Thus borax is given a rate in the 
amendment which is a reduction of 80 per cent below the existing rate, 
while commercial chloroform in the amendment has a’ reduction of go 
per cent from the present rate. Hydrate, or caustic soda, is given a 
rate in the amendment which is a 50 per cent reduction from the pres- 
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ent rate. A curious result appears in the rate fixed for alumina 
hydrate containing less than 64 per cent of alumina, and the same 
containing more of alumina. The latter is a finished product as com- 
pared with the former, but the latter in the amendment is given a duty 
of only 5 per cent, while the raw and unfinished product has a rate of 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

These are some of the typical inconsistencies and instances of haste 
in preparation and of the error of calculation in the proposed sweep- 
ing horizontal reduction of a most important schedule in the tariff. 
The 85 paragraphs of Schedule A do not refer to the various manu- 
factured forms of one or more materials. Each paragraph relates to 
a different subject, the duty on which, both with reference to its 
revenue-producing capacity and with reference to its protecting effect 
upon an industry of this country, ought to be determined by separate 
examination, and the taking of careful evidence of experts, because 
the subject is peculiarly one for experts. The figures I have given 
show that the method pursued in making what was thought to be a 
reduction of 25 per cent would, if it became the law, produce the 
greatest confusion in respect to the whole chemical schedule. 

But the most remarkable feature of this amendment to the chemical 
schedule remains to be stated. The internal revenues of this country 
to the extent of $160,000,000 are dependent on the imposition of a 
tax of $1.20 a gallon on distilled spirits at 100 degrees proof, which is 
a liquid consisting of 50 per cent absolute alcohol and 50 per cent 
water. The intrinsic cost of spirits of this proof varies from Io to 20 
cents a gallon, so that the enormous tax as compared with the intrinsic 
value of the article furnishes a motive for fraud and evasion of the 
laws stronger than in the case of any commodity within the range of 
Federal taxation. It has therefore been necessary in all customs leg- 
islation to protect the internal-revenue system against the introduc- 
tion from foreign countries of alcohol in any form and in association 
with any other article except upon the payment of such a customs duty 
as shall make it unprofitable to import the alcohol into this country 
to be used in competition with alcohol or distilled spirits of domestic 
manufacture. The customs duty on a proof gallon of alcohol is $2.25. 
The care and anxious concern with which Congress has. heretofore 
guarded against the introduction of alcohol in any form without the 
payment of sufficient duty to prevent its interfering with our domestic 
production and the payment of the internal tax may be seen in at 
least ten paragraphs of the chemical schedule of the Payne law and 
previous enactments: 

Thus, in paragraph 2 of the existing law it is provided that vege- 
table, animal, or mineral objects, immersed or placed in or saturated 
with alcohol shall have a duty of 60 cents per pound and 25 per 
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centum ad valorem, and the same duty is imposed in that paragraph 
on alcoholic compounds not specially provided for. Sixty cents a 
pound is equivalent to 60 cents a pint of the alcohol or distilled spirits 
used at proof, and this is equivalent to $4.80 a gallon for alcohol, which 
of course prevents its importation for any purpose other than as speci- 
fied in the paragraph. 

Again, in paragraph 3, chemical compounds containing alcohol and 
chemical mixtures containing alcohol have a duty of 55 cents per pound, 
which would protect the domestic alcohol by a duty of $4.40 a gallon. 

The same thing is true in paragraph 65, covering medicinal prepara- 
tions eontaining alcohol, or any preparations in which alcohol is used. 
These have a duty of 55 cents per pound, which would impose a duty 
on the alcohol used of at least $4.40 a gallon. 

Again, on perfumes, including cologne and other toilet waters con- 
taining alcohol or in the preparation of which alcohol is used, there 
is a duty of 60 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem, by which 
the domestic alcohol used in American-made perfumes is protected by 
a tax of $4.80. 

Under the present bill, all these precautions against the undue intro- 
duction of foreign alcohol in articles and compounds included in the 
chemical schedule are in fact abolished by striking out the specific 
duties per pound. Thus in paragraph 2, the specific duty per pound 
is stricken out and the whole rate is fixed at 50 per cent ad valorem. 
In paragraph 3, there is a similar change; in paragraph 65, the change 
is to 45 per cent ad valorem; and in paragraph 69, to 60 and 50 per 
cent ad valorem. With alcohol at a foreign cost of 20 cents a gallon, 
this would make the tax, so far as the alcohol is concerned in para- 
graph 2, 10 cents a gallon; in paragraph 3, 8 cents a gallon; in para- 
graph 65, 9 cents a gallon; and in paragraph 60, from Io to 12 cents 
a gallon. That is, the alcohol thus introduced would pay under this 
chemical schedule from 8 to 12 cents a gallon duty instead of $1.20 a 
gallon as imposed by our internal-revenue system, or $2.25 a gallon 
as imposed by our customs laws upon the introduction of proof alco- 
hol, or the higher rates as fixed in the existing chensical schedule. 
Alcohol is also used in the manufacture of collodion and fruit ethers, 
and under the existing law the invasion of our internal-revenue sys- 
tem is here also prevented by the imposition of high rates per pound 
as the equivalent of the internal-revenue tax. By this amendment the 
compensatory duties for the high domestic tax on alcohol in collodion 
and ether is abolished and ¢f the bill passed, the domestic manufacturer 
would pay $1.40 a gallon for his alcohol while his importing competitor 
would pay but 30 cents. 

I need hardly dwell on the disastrous effect such an amendment in 
reference to alcoholic compounds would have upon the internal-revenue 
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system of taxing distilled spirits nor need I point out the opportunities 
of evasion and fraud thus presented. Of course the change was not 
intended, but if this bill became law, it would be made. 

This bill thus illustrates and enforces the views which I have already 
expressed in vetoing the wool bill and the so-called free-list bill, as to 
the paramount importance of securing, through the investigation and 
reports of the Tariff Board, a definite and certain basis of ascertained 
fact for the consideration of tariff laws. When the reports of the 
Tariff Board upon these schedules are received, the duties which should 
be imposed can be determined upon justly, and with intelligent appre- 
ciation of the effect that they will have both upon industry and upon 
revenue. Very likely some of the changes in this bill will prove to be 
desirable and some to be undesirable. So far as they turn out to be 
just and reasonable I shall be glad to approve them, but at present 
the proposed legislation appears to be all a matter of guesswork. The 
important thing is to get our tariff legislation out of the slough of 
guesswork and logrolling and ex parte statements of interested per- 
sons, and to establish that legislation on the basis of tested and deter- 
mined facts, to which shall be applied, fairly and openly, whatever 
tariff principle the people of the country choose to adopt. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


VETO MESSAGE. 


[Returning without approval a joint resolution for the admission of the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and Arizona into the Union as States. ] 


Tue WuiteE House, August 22, Igrt. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my approval, House joint resolution: No. 
i4, “ To admit the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona as States 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original. States.” 

Congress, by an enabling act approved June 20, 1910, provided for 
the calling of a constitutional convention in each of these Territories, 
the submission of the constitution proposed by the convention to the 
electors of the Territory, the approval of the constitution by the Presi- 
dent and Congress, the proclamation of the fact by the President, 
and the election of State officers. Both in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico conventions have been held, constitutions adopted and ratified by 
the: people and submitted’ to the President and Congress. I have ap- 
proved the constitution of New Mexico, and so did the House of Rep- 
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resentatives of the Sixty-first Congress. The Senate, however, failed 
to take action upon it. I have not approved the Arizona constitution, 
nor have the two Houses of Congress, except as they have done so 
by the joint resolution under consideration. The resolution admits 
both Territories to statehood with their constitutions, on condition 
that at the time of the election of State officers New Mexico shall 
submit to its electors an amendment to its new constitution altering and 
modifying its provision for future amendments, and on the further con- 
dition that Arizona shall submit to its electors, at the time of the elec- 
tion of its State officers, a proposed amendment to its constitution by 
which judicial officers shall be excepted from the section permitting a 
recall of all elective officers. 

If I sign this joint resolution, I do not see how I can escape respon- 
sibility for the judicial recall of the Arizona constitution. The joint 
resolution admits Arizona with the judicial recall, but requires the sub- 
mission of the question of its wisdom to the voters. In other words, 
the resolution approves the admission of Arizona with the judicial re- 
call, unless the voters themselves repudiate it. Under the Arizona con- 
stitution all elective officers, and this includes county and State judges, 
six months after their election are subject to the recall. It is initiated 
by a petition signed by electors equal to 25 per cent of the total num- 
ber of votes cast for all the candidates for the office at the previous 
general election. Within five days after the petition is filed the officer 
may resign. Whether he does or not, an election ensues in which his 
name, if he does not resign, is placed on the ballot with that of all other 
candidates. The petitioners may print on the official ballot 200 words 
showing their reasons for recalling the officer, and he is permitted to 
make defense in the same place in 200 words. If the incumbent re- 
ceives the highest number of the votes, he continues in his office; if 
not, he is removed from office and is succeeded by the candidate who 
does receive the highest number. 

This provision of the Arizona constitution, in its application to county 
' and State judges, seems to me so pernicious in its effect, so destructive 
of independence in the judiciary, so likely to subject the rights of the 
individual to the possible tyranny of.a popular majority, and, therefore, 
to be’so injurious to the cause of free government, that I must disap- 
prove.a constitution containing it. I am not now engaged in performing 
the office given me in the enabling act already referred to, approved 
June 20, 1910, which was that of approving the constitutions ratified by 
the peoples of the Territories. It may be argued from the text of that 
act that in giving or withholding the approval under the act my only 
duty is to examine the proposed constitution, and. if I-find nothing in it 
inconsistent with the Federal. Constitution, the principles’ of the. Dec- 
laration of Independence, or the enabling act, to register my approval. 
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But now I am discharging my constitutional function in respect to the 
enactment of laws, and my diseretion is equal to that of the Houses of 
Congress. I must therefore withhold my approval from this resolu- 
tion if in fact I do not approve it as a matter of governmental policy. 
Of course, a mere difference of opinion as to the wisdom of details in 
a State constitution ought not to lead me to set up my opinion against 
that of the people of the Territory. It is to be their government, and 
while the power of Congress to withhold or grant statehood is absolute, 
the people about to constitute a State should generally know better the 
kind of government and constitution suited to their needs than Congress 
or the Executive. But when such a constitution contains something 
so destructive of free government as the judicial recall, it should be 
disapproved. 

A government is for the benefit of all the people. We believe that this 
benefit is best accomplished by popular government, because in the long 
run each class of individuals is apt to secure better provision for them- 
selves through their own voice in government than through the altruistic 
interest of others, however intelligent or philanthropic. The wisdom 
of ages has taught that no government can exist except in accordance 
with laws and unless the people under it either obey the laws volun- 
tarily or are made to obey them. In a popular government the laws 
are made by the people—not by all the people—but by those supposed 
and declared to be competent for the purpose,.as males over 21 years 
of age, and not by all of these—but by a majority of them only. Now, 
as the government is for all the people, and is not solely for a majority 
of them, the majority in exercising control either directly or through 
its agents is bound to exercise the power for the benefit of the minority 
as well as the majority. But all have recognized that the majority of a 
people, unrestrained by law, when aroused and without the sobering 
effect of deliberation and discussion, may do injustice to the minority or 
to the individual when the selfish interest of the majority prompts. 
Hence arises the necessity for a constitution by which the will of the 
majority shall be permitted to guide the course of the government only’ 
under controlling checks that experience has shown to be necessary 
to secure for the minority its share of the benefit to the whole people 
that a popular government is established to bestow. A popular govern- 
ment is not a government of a majority, by a majority, for a majority 
of the people. It is a government of the whole people, by a majority 
of the whole people under such rules and checks as will secure a wise, 
just, and beneficent government for all the people. It is said you can 
always trust the people to do justice. If that means all the people and 
they all agree, you can. But ordinarily they do not all agree, and the 
maxim is interpreted to mean that you can always trust a majority 
of the people. This is not invariably true; and every limitation imposed 
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by the people upon the power of the majority in their constitutions 
is an admission that it is not always true. No honest, clear-headed man, 
however great a lover of popular government, can deny that the un- 
bridled expression of the majority of a community converted hastily 
into law or action would sometimes make a government tyrannical and 
cruel. Constitutions are checks upon the hasty action of the majority. 
They are the self-imposed restraints of a whole people upon a majority 
of them to secure sober action and a respect for the rights of the mi- 
nority, and of the individual in his relation to other individuals, and in 
his relation to the whole people in their character as a state or gov- 
ernment. ; 

The Constitution distributes the functions of government into three 
branches—the legislative, to make the laws; the executive, to execute 
them ; and the judicial, to decide in cases arising before it the rights of 
the individual as between him and others and as between him and the 
Government. This division of government into three separate branches 
has always been regarded as a great security for the maintenance of free 
‘institutions, and the security is only firm and assured when the judicial 
branch is independent and impartial. The executive and legislative 
branches are representative of the majority of the people which elected 
them in guiding the course of the Government within the limits of the 
Constitution. They must act for the whole people, of course; but they 
may properly follow, and usually ought to follow, the views of the 
majority which elected them in respect to the governmental policy best 
adapted to secure the welfare of the whole people. But the judicial 
branch of the Government is not representative of a majority of the 
people in any such sense, even if the mode of selecting the judges is 
by popular election. In a proper sense, judges are servants of the 
people ; that is, they are doing work which must be done for the Gov- 
ernment and in the interest of all the people, but it is not work in the 
doing of which they are to follow the will of the majority except as 
that is embodied in statutes lawfully enacted according to constitu- 
tional limitations. They are not popular representatives. On the con- 
trary, to fill their office properly, they must be independent. They must 
decide every question which comes before them according to law and 
justice. If this question is between individuals, they will follow the 
statute, or the unwritten law if no statute applies, and they take the 
unwritten law growing out of tradition and custom from previous ju- 
dicial decisions. Ifa statute or ordinance affecting a cause before them 
is not lawfully enacted, because it violates the constitution adepted by 
the people, then they must ignore the statute and decide the question 
as if the statute had never been passed. This power is a judicial power’ 
imposed by the people on the judges by the written constitution. In 
early days some argued that the obligations of the Constitution oper- 
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ated directly on the conscience of the legislature, and only in that 
manner, and that it was to be conclusively presumed that whatever 
was done by the legislature was constitutional. But such a view did 
not obtain with our hard-headed, courageous, and far-sighted states- 
men and judges, and it was soon settled that it was the duty of judges 
in cases properly arising before them to apply the law and so to declare 
what was the law, and that if what purported to be statutory law was 
at variance with the fundamental law, i. e., the Constitution, the seem- 
ing statute was not law at all, was not binding on the courts, the indi- 
viduals, or any branch of the Government, and that it was the duty 
of the judges so to decide. This power conferred on the judiciary in 
our form of government is unique in the history of governments, and 
its operation has attracted and deserved the admiration and commenda- 
tion of the world. It gives to our judiciary a position higher, stronger, 
and more responsible than that of the judiciary of any other country, 
and more effectively secures adherence to the fundamental will of the 
people. 

What I have said has been to little purpose if it has not shown that 
judges to fulfill their functions properly in our popular Government 
must be more independent than in any other form of government, and 
that need of independence is greater where the individual is one litigant 
and the State, guided by the successful and governing majority, is the 
other. In order to maintain the rights of the minority and the indi- 
vidual and to preserve our constitutional balance we must have judges 
with courage to decide against the majority when justice and law require. 

By the recall in the Arizona constitution it is proposed to give to the 
majority power to remove arbitrarily, and without delay, any judge 
who may have the courage to render an unpopular decision. By the 
recall it is proposed to enable a minority of 25 per cent of the voters 
of the district or State, for no prescribed cause, after the judge has 
been.in office six months, to submit the question of his retention in 
office to the electorate. The petitioning minority must say on the bal- 
lot what they can against him in 200 words, and he must defend as 
best he can in the same space. Other candidates are permitted to pre- 
sent themselves and have their names printed on the ballot, so that the 
recall is not based solely on the record or the acts of the judge, but 
also on the question whether some other and more popular candidate 
has been found to unseat him. Could there be a system more ingen- 
iously devised to subject judges to momentary gusts of popular passion 
than this? We can not be blind to the fact that often an intelligent 
and respectable electorate may be so roused upon an issue that it will 
visit with condemnation the decision of a just judge, though exactly 
in accord with the law governing the case, merely because it affects 
unfavorably their contest. Controversies over elections, labor troubles, 
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racial or religious issues, issues as to the construction or constitution- 
ality of liquor laws, criminal trials of popular or unpopular defendants, 
the removal of county seats, suits by individuals to maintain their con- 
stitutional rights in obstruction of some popular improvement—these 
and many other cases could be cited in which a majority of a district 
electorate would be tempted by hasty anger to recall a conscientious 
judge if the opportunity were open all the time. No period of delay 
is interposed for the abatement of popular feeling. The recall is de- 
vised to encourage quick action, and to lead the people to strike while 
the iron is hot. The judge is treated as the instrument and servant of 
a majority of the people and subject to their momentary will, not after 
a long term in which his qualities as a judge and his character as a 
man have been subjected to a test of all the varieties of judicial work 
and duty so as to furnish a proper means of measuring his fitness for 
continuance in another term. On the instant of an unpopular ruling, 
while the spirit of protest has not had time to cool and even while an 
appeal may be pending from his ruling in which he may be sustained, 
he is to be haled before the electorate as a tribunal, with no judicial 
hearing, evidence, or defense, and thrown out of office, and disgraced 
for life because he has failed, in a single decision, it may be, to satisfy 
the popular demand. Think of the opportunity such a system would 
give to unscrupulous political bosses in control, as they have been in 
control not only of conventions but elections! Think of the enormous 
power for evil given to the sensational, muckraking portion of the 
press in rousing prejudice against a just judge by false charges and 
insinuations, the effect of which in the short period of an election by 
recall it would be impossible for him to meet and offset! Supporters 
of such a system seem to think that it will work only in the interest of 
the poor, the humble, the weak and the oppressed; that it will strike 
down only the judge who is supposed to favor corporations and be 
affected by the corrupting influence of the rich. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the ultimate result. The motive it would offer to unscrupu- 
lous combinations to seek to control politics in order to control judges 
is clear. Those would profit by the recall who have the best oppor- 
tunity of rousing the majority of the people to action on a sudden 
impulse. Are they likely to be the wisest or the best people in a com- 
munity? Do they not include those who have money enough to em- 
ploy the firebrands and slanderers in a community and the stirrers-up 
of social hate? Would not self-respecting men well hesitate to accept 
judicial office with such a sword of Damocles hanging over them? 
What kind of judgments might those on the unpopular side expect 
from courts whose judges must make their decisions under such legal- 
ized terrorism? The character of the judges would deteriorate to 
that of trimmers and time-servers, and independent judicial action 
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would be a thing of the past. As the possibilities of such a system 
pass in reviéw, is it too much to characterize it as one which will destroy 
the judiciary, its standing, and its usefulness? 

The argument has been made to justify the judicial recall that it is 
only carrying out the principle of the election of the judges by the 
people. The appointment by the executive is by the representative of 
the majority, and so far as future bias is concerned there is no great 
difference between the appointment and the election of judges. The 
independence of the judiciary is secured rather by a fixed term and 
fixed and irreducible salary. It is true that when the term of judges 
is for a limited number of years and reelection is necessary, it has 
been thought and charged sometimes that shortly before election in 
cases in which popular interest is excited, judges have leaned in their 
decisions toward the popular side. 

As already pointed out, however, in the election of judges for a long 
and fixed term of years, the fear of popular prejudice as a motive for 
unjust decisions is minimized by the tenure on the one hand, while the 
opportunity which the people have calmly to consider the work of a 
judge for a full term of years in deciding as to his reelection generally 
insures from them a fair and reasonable consideration of his qualities 
as a judge. While, therefore, there have been elected judges who have 
bowed before unjust popular prejudice, or who have yielded to the 
power of political bosses in their decisions, I am convinced that these 
are exceptional, and that, on the whole, elected judges have made a 
great American judiciary. But the success of an elective judiciary 
certainly furnishes no reason for so changing the system as to take 
away the very safeguards which have made it successful. 

Attempt is made to defend the principle of judicial recall by refer- 
ence to States in which judges are said to have shown themselves to 
be under corrupt corporate influence and in which it is claimed that 
nothing but a desperate remedy will suffice. If the political control in 
such States is sufficiently wrested from corrupting corporations to per- 
mit the enactnient of a radical constitutional amendment like that of 
judicial recall, it would seem possible to make provision in its stead 
for an effective remedy by impeachment in which the cumbrous fea- 
tures of the present remedy might be avoided, but the opportunity for 
judicial hearing and defense before an impartial tribunal might be re- 
tained. Real reforms are not to be effected by patent short cuts or 
by abolishing those requirements which the experience of ages has 
shown to be essential in dealing justly with everyone. Such innova- 
tions are certain in the long run to plague the inventor or first user 
and will come readily to the hand of the enemies and corrupters of 
society after the passing of the just popular indignation that prompted 
their adoption, 
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Again judicial recall is advocated on the ground that it will bring 
the judges more into sympathy with the popular will and the progress 
of ideas among the people. It is said that now judges are out of touch 
with the movement toward a wider democracy and a greater control 
of governmental agencies in the interest and for the benefit of the 
people. The righteous and just course for a judge to pursue is ordi- 
narily fixed by statute or clear principles of law, and the cases in which 
his judgment may be affected by his political, economic, or social views 
are infrequent. But even in such cases, judges are not removed from 
the people’s influence. Surround the judiciary with all the safeguards 
possible, create judges by appointment, make their tenure for life, for- 
bid diminution of salary during their term, and still it is impossible to 
prevent the influence of popular opinion from coloring judgments in 
the long run. Judges are men, intelligent, sympathetic men, patriotic 
men, and in those fields of the law in which the personal equation 
unavoidably plays a part, there will be found a response to sober popu- 
lar opinion as it changes to meet the exigency of social, political, and 
economic changes. Indeed this should be so. Individual instances of 
a hidebound and retrograde conservatism on the part of courts in de- 
cisions which turn on the individual economic or sociological views of 
the judges may be pointed out; but they are not many, and do not call 
for radical action. In treating of courts we are dealing with a human 
machine, liable like all the inventions of man to err, but we are deal- 
ing with a human institution that likens itself to a divine institution 
because it seeks and preserves justice. It has been the corner stone 
of our gloriously free government in which the rights of the individual 
and of the minority have been preserved, while governmental action 
of the majority has lost nething of beneficent progress, efficacy, and 
directness. This balance was planned in the Constitution by its framers 
and has been maintained by our independent judiciary. 

Precedents are cited from State constitu#ions said to be equivalent 
to a popular recall. In some, judges are removable by a vote of both 
houses of the legislature. This is a mere adoption of the English 
address of Parliament to the Crown for the removal of judges. It is 
similar to impeachment in that a form of hearing is always granted. 
Such a provision forms no precedent for a popular recall without ade- 
quate hearing and defense, and with new candidates to contest the 
election. 

It is said the recall will be rarely used. If so, it will be rarely 
needed. Then why adopt a system so full of danger? But it is a 
mistake to suppose that such a powerful lever for influencing judicial 
decisions and such an opportunity for vengeance because of adverse 
ones will be allowed to remain unused. 

But it is said that the people af Arizona are to become an inde- 
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pendent State when created, and even if we strike out judicial recall 
now, they can reincorporate it in their constitution after statehood. 

To this I would answer that in dealing with the courts, which are 
the corner stone of good government, and in which not only the voters, 
but the nonvoters and nonresidents, have a deep interest as a security 
for their rights of life, liberty, and property, no matter what the future 
action of the State may be, it is necessary for the authority which is 
primarily responsible for its creation to assert in no doubtful tones the 
necessity for an independent and untrammeled judiciary. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE—PART I. 


[On the Anti-Trust Statute.] 


THE WuiteE House, December 5, I9IT. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


This message is the first of several which I shall send to Congress 
during the interval between the opening of its regular session and its 
adjournment for the Christmas holidays. The amount of information 
to be communicated as to the operations of the Government, the num- 
ber of important subjects calling for comment by the Executive, and 
the transmission to Congress of exhaustive reports of special com- 
missions, make it impossible to include in one message of a reasonable 
length a discussion of the topics that ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the National Legislature at its first regular session. 


THE ANTI-TRUST LAW—THE SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 


In May last the Supreme Court handed down decisions in the suits 
in equity brought by the United States to enjoin the further main- 
tenance of the Standard Oil Trust and of the American Tobacco Trust, 
and to secure their dissolution. The decisions are epoch-making and 
serve to advise the business world authoritatively of the scope and 
operation of the anti-trust act of 1890. The decisions do not depart 
in any substantial way from the previous decisions of the court in 
construing and applying this important statute, but they clarify those 
decisions by further defining the already admitted exceptions to the 
literal construction of the act. By the decrees, they furnish a useful 
precedent as to the proper method of dealing with the capital and 
property of illegal trusts. These decisions suggest the need and wis- 
dom of additional or supplemental legislation to make it easier for the 
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entire business community to square with the rule of action and legality 
thus finally established and to preserve the benefit, freedom, and spur 
of reasonable competition without loss of real efficiency or progress. 


NO CHANGE IN THE RULE OF DECISION—-MERELY IN ITS FORM OF 
EXPRESSION. 


The statute in its first section declares to be illegal “ every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the several States or with foreign 
nations,’ and in the second, declares guilty of a misdemeanor “ every 
person who shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize or combine or 
conspire with any other person to monopolize any part of the trade 
or commerce of the several States or with foreign nations.” 

In two early cases, where the statute was invoked to enjoin a trans- 
portation rate agreement between interstate railroad companies, it 
was held that it was no defense to show that the agreement as to rates 
complained of was reasonable at common law, because it was said 
that the statute was directed against all contracts and combinations in 
restraint of trade whether reasonable at common law or not. It was 
plain from the record, however, that the contracts complained of in 
those cases would not have been deemed reasonable at common law. 
In subsequent cases the court said that the statute should be given 
a reasonable construction and refused to include within its inhibition, 
certain contractual restraints of trade which it denominated as in- 
cidental or as indirect. 

These cases of restraint of trade that the court excepted from 
the operation of the statute were instances which, at common law, 
would have been called reasonable. In the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
cases, therefore, the court merely adopted the tests of the common law, 
and in defining exceptions to the literal application of the statute, 
only substituted for the test of being incidental or indirect, that of 
being reasonable, and this, without varying in the slightest the actual 
scope and effect of the statute. In other words, all the cases under 
the statute which have now been decided would have been decided 
the same way if the court had originally accepted in its construction 
the rule at common law. 

It has been said that the court, by introducing into the construction 
of the statute common-law distinctions, has emasculated it. This is 
obviously untrue. By its judgment every contract and combination in 
restraint of interstate trade made with the purpose or necessary effect 
of controlling prices by stifling competition, or of establishing in 
whole or in part a monopoly of such trade, is condemned by the 
statute. The most extreme critics can not instance a case that ought 
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to be condemned under the statute which is not brought within its 
terms as thus construed. 

The suggestion is also made that the Supreme Court by its decision 
in the last two cases has committed to the court the undefined and 
unlimited discretion to determine whether a case of restraint of trade 
is within the terms of the statute. This is wholly untrue. A reason- 
able restraint of trade at common law is well understood and is clearly 
defined. It does not rest in the discretion of the court. It must be 
limited to accomplish the purpose of a lawful main contract to which, 
_ in order that it shall be enforceable at all, it must be incidental. If it 
exceed the needs of that contract, it ts void. 

The test of reasonableness was never applied by the court at com- 
mon law to contracts or combinations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade whose purpose was or whose necessary effect would be to 
stifle competition, to control prices, or establish monopolies. The 
courts never assumed power to say that such contracts or combinations 
or conspiracies might be lawful if the parties to them were only mod- 
erate in the use of the power thus secured and did not exact from 
the public too great and exorbitant prices. It is true that many 
theorists, and others engaged in business violating the statute, have 
hoped that some such line could be drawn by courts; but no court 
of authority has ever attempted it. Certainly there is nothing in the 
decisions of the latest two cases from which such a dangerous theory 
of judicial discretion in enforcing this statute can derive the slightest 
sanction. 


FORCE AND EFFECTIVENESS OF STATUTE A MATTER OF GROWTH. 


We have been twenty-one years making this statute effective for 
the purposes for which it was enacted. The Knight case was dis- 
couraging and seemed to remit to the States the whole available 
power to attack and suppress the evils of the trusts. Slowly, however, 
the error of that judgment was corrected, and only in the last three 
or four years has the heavy hand of the law been laid upon the great 
illegal combinations that have exercised such an absolute dominion 
over many of our industries. Criminal prosecutions have been brought 
and a number are pending, but juries have felt averse to convicting 
for jail sentences, and judges have been most reluctant to impose 
such sentences on men of respectable standing in society whose offense 
has been regarded as merely statutory. Still, as the offense becomes 
better understood and the committing of it partakes more of studied 
and deliberate defiance of the law, we can be confident that juries will 
convict individuals and that jail sentences will be imposed. 
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THE REMEDY IN EQUITY BY DISSOLUTION. 


In the Standard Oil case the Supreme and Circuit Courts found 
the combination to be a monopoly of the interstate business of refin- 
ing, transporting, and marketing petroleum and its products, effected 
and maintained through thirty-seven different corporations, the stock 
of which was held by a New Jersey company. It in effect commanded 
the dissolution of this combination, directed the transfer and pro rata 
distribution by the New Jersey company of the stock held by it in the 
thirty-seven corporations to and among its stockholders; and the cor- 
porations and individual defendants were enjoined from conspiring or 
combining to restore such monopoly; and all agreements between the 
subsidiary corporations tending to produce or bring about further 
violations of the act were enjoined. 

In the Tobacco case, the court found that the individual defendants, 
twenty-nine in number, had been engaged in a successful effort to 
acquire complete dominion over the manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
tion of tobacco in this country and abroad, and that this had been 
done by combinations made with a purpose and effect to stifle com- 
petition, control prices, and establish a monopoly, not only in the 
manufacture of tobacco, but also of tin-foil and licorice used in its 
manufacture and of its products of cigars, cigarettes, and snuffs. The 
tobacco suit presented a far more complicated and difficult case than 
the Standard Oil suit for a decree which would effectuate the will of 
the court and end the violation of the statute. There was here no 
single holding company as in the case of the Standard Oil Trust. The 
main company was the American Tobacco Company, a manufactur- 
ing, selling, and holding company. The plan adopted to destroy the 
combination and restore competition involved the redivision of the 
capital and plants of the whole trust between some of the companies 
constituting the trust and new companies organized for the purposes 
of the decree and made parties to it, and numbering, new and old, 
fourteen. 

SITUATION AFTER READJUSTMENT. 


The American Tobacco Company (old), readjusted capital, $92,- 
000,000; the Liggett & Meyers Tobacco Company (new), capital, 
$67,000,000; the P. Lorillard Company (new), capital, $47,000,000; 
and the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company (old), capital, $7,525,000, 
are chiefly engaged in the manufacture and sale of chewing and 
smoking tobacco and cigars. The former one tin-foil company is di- 
vided into two, one of $825,000 capital and the other of $400,000. The 
one snuff company is divided into three companies, one with a capital 
of $15,000,000, another with a capital of $8,000,000, and a third with 
a capital of $8,000,000. The licorice companies are two, one with a 
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capital of $5,758,300 and another with a capital of $2,000,000. There 
is, also, the British-American Tobacco Company, a British corpora- 
tion, doing business abroad with a capital of $26,000,000, the Porto 
Rican Tobacco Company, with a capital of $1,800,000, and the cor- 
poration of United Cigar Stores, with a capital of $9,000,000. 

Under this arrangement, each of the different kinds of business will 
be distributed between two or more companies with a division of the 
prominent brands in the same tobacco products, so as to make com- 
petition not only possible but necessary. Thus the smoking-tobacco 
business of the country is divided so that the present independent 
companies have 21.39 per cent, while the American Tobacco Company 
will have 33.08 per cent, the Liggett & Meyers 20.05 per cent, the 
Lorillard Company 22.82 per cent, and the Reynolds Company 2.66 
per cent. The stock of the other thirteen companies, both preferred 
and common, has been taken from the defendant American Tobacco 
Company and has been distributed among its stockholders. All cove- 
nants restricting competition have been declared null and further per- 
formance of them has been enjoined. The preferred stock of the 
different companies has now been given voting power which was de- 
nied it under the old organization. The ratio of the preferred stock 
to the common was as 78 to 40. This constitutes a very decided change 
in the character of the ownership and control of each company. 

In the original suit there were twenty-nine defendants who were 
charged with being the conspirators through whom the illegal com- 
bination acquired and exercised its unlawful dominion. Under the 
decree these defendants will hold amounts of stock in the various 
distributee companies ranging from 41 per cent as a maximum to 
28'4 per cent as a minimum, except in the case of one small company, 
the Porto Rican Tobacco Company, in which they will hold 45 per 
cent. The twenty-nine individual defendants are enjoined for three 
years from buying any stock except from each other, and the group 
is thus prevented from extending its control during that period. All 
parties to the suit, and the new companies who are made parties, are 
enjoined perpetually from in any way effecting any combination be- 
tween any of the companies in violation of the statute by way of 
resumption of the old trust. Each of the fourteen companies is en- 
joined from acquiring stock in any of the others. All these companies 
are enjoined from having common directors or officers, or common 
buying or selling agents, or common offices, or lending money to each 
other. 


‘SIZE OF NEW COMPANIES. 


Objection was made by certain independent tobacco companies that 
this settlement was unjust because it left companies with very large 
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capital in active business, and that the settlement that would be effective 
to put all on an equality would be a division of the capital and plant 
of the trust into small fractions in amount more nearly equal to that 
of each of the independent companies. This contention results from 
a misunderstanding of the anti-trust law and its purpose. It is not 
intended thereby to prevent the accumulation of large capital in busi- 
ness enterprises in which such a combination can secure reduced cost 
of production, sale, and distribution. It is directed against such an 
aggregation of capital only when its purpose is that of stifling com- 
petition, enhancing or controlling prices, and establishing a monopoly. 
If we shall have by the decree defeated these purposes and restored 
competition between the large units into which the capital and plant 
have been divided, we shall have accomplished the useful purpose of 
the statute. 


CONFISCATION NOT THE PURPOSE OF THE STATUTE. 


It is not the purpose of the statute to confiscate the property and 
capital of the offending trusts. Methods of punishment by fine or 
imprisonment of the individual offenders, by fine of the corporation 
or by forfeiture of its goods in transportation, are provided, but the 
proceeding in equity is a specific remedy to stop the operation of 
the trust by injunction and prevent the future use of the plant and 
capital in violation of the statute. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF DECREE, 


I venture to say that not in the history of American law has a decree 
more effective for such a purpose been entered by a court than that 
against the Tobacco Trust. As Circuit Judge Noyes said in his judg- 
ment approving the decree: 

“The extent to which it has been necessary to tear apart this com- 
bination and force it into new forms with the attendant burdens ought 
to demonstrate that the Federal anti-trust statute is a drastic statute 
which accomplishes effective results; which so long as it stands on 
the statute books must be obeyed, and which can not be disobeyed with- 
out incurring far-reaching penalties. And, on the other hand, the 
successful reconstruction of this organization should teach that the 
effect of enforcing this statute is not to destroy, but to reconstruct ; 
not to demolish, but to re-create in accordunce with the conditions 
which the Congress has declared shall exist among the people of the 
United States.” 
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COMMON STOCK OWNERSHIP. 


It has been assumed that the present pro rata and common owner- 
ship in all these companies by former stockholders of the trust would 
insure a continuance of the same old single control of all the com- 
panies into which the trust has by decree been disintegrated. This 
is erroneous and is based upon the assumed inefficacy and innocuous- 
ness of judicial injunctions. The companies are enjoined from co- 
operation or combination; they have different managers, directors, 
purchasing and sales agents. If all or many of the numerous stock- 
holders, reaching into the thousands, attempt to secure concerted 
actron of the companies with a view to the control of the market, their 
number is so large that such an attempt could not well be concealed, 
and its prime movers and all its participants would be at once subject 
to contempt proceedings and imprisonment of a summary character. 
The immediate result of the present situation will necessarily be 
activity by all the companies under different managers, and then com- 
petition must follow, or there will be activity by one company and 
stagnation by another. Only a short time will inevitably lead to a 
change in ownership of the stock, as all opportunity for continued co- 
operation must disappear. Those critics who speak of this dis- 
integration in the trust as a mere change of garments have not given 
consideration to the inevitable working of the decree and understand 
little the personal danger of attempting to evade or set at naught the 
solemn injunction of a court whose object is made plain by the decree 
and whose inhibitions are set forth with a detail and comprehensiveness 
unexampled in the history of equity jurisprudence. 


VOLUNTARY REORGANIZATIONS OF OTHER TRUSTS AT HAND. 


The effect of these two decisions has led to decrees dissolving the 
combination of manufacturers of electric lamps, a southern wholesale 
grocers’ association, an interlocutory decree against the Powder Trust 
with directions by the circuit court compelling dissolution, and other 
combinations of a similar history are now negotiating with the Depart- 
ment of Justice looking to a disintegration by decree and reorganiza- 
tion in accordance with law. It seems possible to bring about these 
reorganizations without general business disturbance. 


MOVEMENT FOR REPEAL OF THE ANTI-TRUST LAW. 


But now that the anti-trust act is seen to be effective for the ac- 
complishment of the purpose of its enactment, we are met by a cry 
from many different quarters for its repeal. It is said to be obstructive 
of business progress, to be an attempt to restore old-fashioned methods 
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THE RED CROSS. 


Irrespective of the results of war, there is one organization on every 
modern battlefield which brings only happiness to all belligerents. The Red 
Cross recognizes no nationality, no creed, no sex, no age, no treaties, no 
political ambitions, no censure nor praise—only suffering. Much of the 
preservation of life in the European War has been due to the untiring efforts 
of the Red Cross doctors and nurses, who, never waiting for the rain of 
shells and the torrent.of shrapnel to cease, run every risk on the field of 
battle in order to save life which the soldier runs in order to take life. 

The Red Cross takes its name from the fact that its insignia are red 
crosses on white fields. The Society originated with Henri Dunant after the 
battle of Solferino in 1859. The American National Association of the Red 
Cross was organized in 1881, under the presidency of Clara Barton. For 


its later history, see the article, Red Cross, American National, in the 
Encyclopedic Index. 
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of destructive competition between small units, and to make impos- 
sible those useful combinations of capital and the reduction of the 
cost of production that are essential to continued prosperity and 
normal growth. 

In the recent decisions the Supreme Court makes clear that there 
is nothing in the statute which condemns combinations of capital or 
mere bigness of plant organized to secure economy in production and 
a reduction of its cost. It is only when the purpose or necessary 
effect of the organization and maintenance of the combination or the 
aggregation of immense size are the stifling of competition, actual 
and potential, and the enhancing of prices and establishing a monopoly, 
that the statute is violated. Mere size is no sin against the law. The 
merging of two or more business plants necessarily eliminates com- 
petition between the units thus combined, but this elimination is in con- 
travention of the statute only when the combination is made for pur- 
pose of ending this particular competition in order to secure control 
of, and enhance, prices and create a monopoly. 


LACK OF DEFINITENESS IN THE STATUTE. 


The complaint is made of the statute that it is not sufficiently defi- 
nite in its description of that which is forbidden, to enable business 
men to avoid its violation. The suggestion is, that we may have a 
combination of two corporations, which may run on for years, and 
that subsequently the Attorney General may conclude that it was a 
violation of the statute, and that which was supposed by the combiners 
to be innocent then turns out to be a combination in violation of the 
statute. The answer to this hypothetical case is that when men attempt 
to amass such stupendous capital as wili enable them to suppress 
competition, control prices and establish a monopoly, they know the 
purpose of their acts. Men do not do such a thing without having it 
clearly in mind. If what they do is merely for the purpose of re- 
ducing the cost of production, without the thought of suppressing 
competition by use of the bigness of the plant they are creating, then 
they can not be convicted at the time the union is made, nor can they 
be convicted later, unless it happen that later on they conclude to sup- 
press competition and take the usual methods for doing so, and thus 
establish for themselves a monopoly. They can, in such a case, 
hardly complain if the motive which subsequently is disclosed is at- 
tributed by the court to the original combination. 


NEW REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 


Much is said of the repeal of this statute and of constructive legis- 
lation intended to accomplish the purpose and blaze a clear path for 
243 
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honest merchants and business men to follow. It may be that such 
a plan will be evolved, but I submit that the discussions which have 
been brought out in recent days by the fear of the continued execution 
of the anti-trust law have produced nothing but glittering generalities 
and have offered no line of distinction or rule of action as definite and 
as clear as that which the Supreme Court itself lays down in enforcing 
the statute. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION NEEDED—-NOT REPEAL OR AMENDMENT. 


I see no objection—and indeed I can see decided advantages—in 
the enactment of a law which shall describe and denounce methods of 
competition which are unfair and are badges of the unlawful purpose 
denounced in the anti-trust law. The attempt and purpose to sup- 
press a competitor by underselling him at a price so unprofitable as 
to drive him out of business, or the making of exclusive contracts 
with customers under which they are required to give up association 
with other manufacturers, and numerous kindred methods for stifling 
competition and effecting monopoly, should be described with sufficient 
accuracy in a criminal statute on the one hand to enable the Govern- 
ment to shorten.its task by prosecuting single misdemeanors instead 
of an entire conspiracy, and, on the other hand, to serve the purpose 
of pointing out more in detail to the business community what must 
be avoided. 


FEDERAL INCORPORATION RECOMMENDED. 


In a special message to Congress on January 7, 1910, I ventured to 
point out the disturbance to business that would probably attend the 
dissolution of these offending trusts. I said: 

“But such an investigation and possible prosecution of corpora- 
tions whose prosperity or destruction affects the comfort not only of 
stockholders but of millions of wage earners, employees, and associated 
tradesmen must necessarily tend to disturb the confidence of the busi- 
ness community, to dry up the now flowing sources of capital from its 
places of hoarding, and produce a halt in our present prosperity that 
will cause suffering and strained circumstances among the innocent 
many for the faults of the guilty few. The question which I wish in 
this message to bring clearly to the consideration and discussion of 
Congress is whether, in order to avoid such a possible business danger, 
something can not be done by which these business combinations may 
be offered a means, without great financial disturbance, of changing 
the character, organization, and extent of their business into one within 
the lines of the law under Federal control and supervision, securing 
compliance with the anti-trust statute. 
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“ Generally, in the industrial combinations called ‘ trusts,’ the prin- 
cipal business is the sale of goods in many States and in foreign 
markets; in other words, the interstate and foreign business far ex- 
ceeds the business done in any one State. This fact will justify 
the Federal Government in granting a Federal charter to such a com- 
bination to make and sell in interstate and foreign commerce the 
products of useful manufacture under such limitations as will secure 
a compliance with the anti-trust law. It is possible so to frame a 
statute that while it offers protection to a Federal company against 
harmful, vexatious, and unnecessary invasion by the States, it shall 
subject it to reasonable taxation and control by the States with re- 
spect to its purely local business. * * * 

“ Corporations organized under this act should be prohibited from 
acquiring and holding stock in other corporations (except for special 
reasons, upon approval by the proper Federal authority), thus avoid- 
ing the creation under national auspices of the holding company with 
subordinate corporations in different States, which has been such an 
effective agency in the creation of the great trusts and monopolies. 

“Tf the prohibition of the anti-trust act against combinations in 
restraint of trade is to be effectively enforced, it is essential that the 
National Government shall provide for the creation of national cor- 
porations to carry on a legitimate business throughout the United 
States. The conflicting laws of the different States of the Union 
with respect to foreign corporations make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for one corporation to comply with their requirements so as to carry 
on business in a number of different States.” 

I renew the recommendation of the enactment of a general law 
providing for the voluntary formation of corporations to engage in 
trade and commerce among the States and with foreign nations. 
Every argument which was then advanced for such a law, and every 
explanation which was at that time offered to possible objections, have 
been confirmed by our experience since the enforcement of the anti- 
trust statute has resulted in the actual dissolution of active com- 
mercial organizations. 

It is even more manifest now than it was then that the denuncia- 
tion of conspiracies in restraint of trade should not and does not 
mean the denial of organizations large enough to be intrusted with our 
interstate and foreign trade. It has been made more clear now than 
it was then that a purely negative statute like the anti-trust law may 
well be supplemented by specific provisions for the building up and 
regulation of legitimate national and foreign commerce. 
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GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERTS NEEDED TO AID COURTS IN 
TRUST DISSOLUTIONS. 


The drafting of the decrees in the dissolution of the present trusts, 
with a view to their reorganization into legitimate corporations, has 
made it especially apparent that the courts are not provided with the 
administrative machinery to make the necessary inquiries preparatory 
to reorganization, or to pursue such inquiries, and they should be em- 
powered to invoke the aid of the Bureau of Corporations in determin- 
ing the suitable reorganization of the disintegrated parts. The circuit 
court and the Attorney General were greatly aided in framing the 
decree in the Tobacco Trust dissolution by an expert from the Bureau 
of Corporations. 


FEDERAL CORPORATION COMMISSION PROPOSED. 


I do not set forth in detail the terms and sections of a statute which 
might supply the constructive legislation permitting and aiding the 
formation of combinations of capital into Federal corporations. They 
should be subject to rigid rules as to their organization and procedure, 
including effective publicity, and to the closest supervision as to the 
issue of stock and bonds by an executive bureau or commission in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, to which in times of doubt 
they might well submit their proposed plans for future business. It 
must be distinctly understood that incorporation under Federal law 
could not exempt the company thus formed and its incorporators 
and managers from prosecution under the anti-trust law for sub- 
sequent illegal conduct, but the publicity of its procedure and the 
opportunity for frequent consultation with the bureau or commis- 
sion in charge of the incorporation as to the legitimate purpose of its 
transactions would offer it as great security against successful prosecu- 
tions for violations of the law as would be practical or wise. 

Such a bureau or commission might well be invested also with the 
duty already referred to, of aiding courts in the dissolution and re- 
creation of trusts within the law. It should be an executive tribunal 
of the dignity and power of the Comptroller of the Currency or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which now exercise supervisory 
power over important classes of corporations under Federal regula- 
tion. 

The drafting of such a Federal incorporation law would offer ample 
opportunity to prevent many manifest evils in corporate management 
to-day, including irresponsibility of control in the hands of the few 
who are not the real owners. 
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INCORPORATION VOLUNTARY. 


{ recommend that the Federal charters thus to be granted shall be 
voluntary, at least until experience justifies mandatory provisions. 
The benefit to be derived from the operation of great businesses under 
the protection of such a charter would attract all who are anxious 
to keep within the lines of the law. Other large combinations that 
fail to take advantage of the Federal incorporation will not have a 
right to complain if their failure is ascribed to unwillingness to sub- 
mit their transactions to the careful official scrutiny, competent super- 
vision, and publicity attendant upon the enjoyment of such a charter, 


ONLY SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION NEEDED. 


The opportunity thus suggested for Federal incorporation, it seems 
to me, is suitable constructive legislation needed to facilitate the squar- 
ing of great industrial enterprises to the rule of action laid down by 
the anti-trust law. This statute as construed by the Supreme Court 
must continue to be the line of distinction for legitimate business. It 
must be enforced, unless we are to banish individualism from all busi- 
ness and reduce it to one common system of regulation or control of 
prices like that which now prevails with respect to public utilities, and 
which when applied to all business would be a long step toward State 
socialism, : 

IMPORTANCE OF THE ANTI-TRUST ACT. 


The anti-trust act is the expression of the effort of a freedom- 
loving people to preserve equality of opportunity. It is the result of 
the confident determination of such a people to maintain their future 
growth by preserving uncontrolled and unrestricted the enterprise of 
.the individual, his industry, his ingenuity, his intelligence, and his 
independent courage. 

For twenty years or more this statute has been upon the statute 
book. All knew its general purpose and approved. Many of its 
violators were cynical over its assumed impotence. It seemed im- 
possible of enforcement. Slowly the mills of the courts ground, and 
only gradually did the majesty of the law assert itself. Many of its 
statesmen-authors died before it became a living force, and they and 
others saw the evil grow which they had hoped to destroy. Now its 
efficacy is seen ; now its power is heavy ; now its object is near achieve- 
ment. Now we hear the call for its repeal on the plea that it interferes 
with business prosperity, and we are advised in most general terms, 
how by some other statute and in some other way the evil we are 
just stamping out can be cured, if we only abandon this work of twenty 
years and try another experiment for another term of years. 
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It is said that the act has not done good. Can this be said in the 
face of the effect of the Northern Securities decree? That decree was 
in no way so drastic or inhibitive in detail as either the Standard Oil 
decree or the Tobacco decree; but did it not stop for all time the 
then powerful movement toward the control of all the railroads of 
the country in a single hand? Such a one-man power could not have 
been a healthful influence in the Republic, even though exercised under 
the general supervision of an interstate commission, 

Do we desire to make such ruthless combinations and monopolies 
lawful? When all energies are directed, not toward the reduction 
of the cost of production for the public benefit by a healthful competi- 
tion, but toward new ways and means for making permanent in a few 
hands the absolute control of the conditions and prices prevailing 
in the whole field of industry, then individual enterprise and effort 
will be paralyzed and the spirit of commercial freedom will be dead. 


WM. H. TAFT. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE—PART II. 
{On Foreign Relations.] 


Tue Wuirte House, December 7, 1911. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The relations of the United States with other countries have con- 
tinued during the past twelve months upon’a basis of the usual good 
will and friendly intercourse. . 


ARBITRATION. 


The year just passed marks an important general movement on 
the part of the Powers for broader arbitration. In the recognition 
of the manifold benefits to mankind in the extension of the policy of 
the settlement of international disputes by arbitration rather than by 
war, and in response to a widespread demand for an advance in that 
direction on the part of the people of the United States and of Great 
Britain and of France, new arbitration treaties were negotiated last 
spring with Great Britain and France, the terms of which were de- 
signed, as expressed in the preamble of these treaties, to extend the 
scope and obligations of the policy of arbitration adopted in our present 
treaties with those Governments. To pave the way for this treaty 
with the United States, Great Britain negotiated an important modifica- 
tion in its alliance with Japan, and the French Government also 
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expedited the negotiations with signal good will. The new treaties 
have been submitted to the Senate and are awaiting its advice and 
consent to their ratification. All the essentials of these important 
treaties have long been known, and it is my earnest hope that they 
will receive prompt and favorable action. 


CLAIM OF ALSOP & CO. SETTLED. 


T am glad to report that on July 5 last the American claim of Alsop 
& Co. against the Government of .Chile was finally disposed of by the 
decision of His Britannic Majesty George V, to whom, as amiable 
compositeur, the matter had been referred for determination. His 
Majesty made an award of nearly $1,000,000 to the claimants, which 
was promptly paid by Chile. The settlement of this controversy has 
happily eliminated from the relations between the Republic of Chile 
and the United States the only question which for two decades had 
given the two foreign offices any serious concern and makes possible 
the unobstructed development of the relations of friendship which 
it has been the aim of this Government in every possible way to further 
and cultivate. 


ARBITRATIONS—PANAMA AND COSTA RICA—COLOMBIA AND HAITI. 


In further illustration of the practical and beneficent application of 
the principle of arbitration and the underlying broad spirit of con- 
ciliation, I am happy to advert to the part of the United States in 
facilitating amicable settlement of disputes which menaced the peace 
between Panama and Costa Rica and between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. 

Since the date of their independence, Colombia and Costa Rica had 
been seeking a solution of a boundary dispute, which came as an 
heritage from Colombia to the new Republic of Panama, upon its 
beginning life as an independent nation. Although the disputants had 
submitted this question for decision to the President of France under 
the terms of an arbitration treaty, the exact interpretation of the 
provisions of the award rendered had been a matter of serious dis- 
agreement between the two countries, both contending for widely 
different lines even under the terms of the decision. Subsequently and 
since 1903 this boundary question had been the subject of fruitless 
diplomatic negotiations between the parties. In January, 1910, at the 
request of both Governments the agents representing them met in 
conference at the Department of State and subsequently concluded a 
protocol submitting this long-pending controversy to the arbitral judg- 
ment of the Chief Justice of the United States, who consented to act 
in this capacity. A boundary commission, according to the interna- 
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tional agreement, has now been appointed, and it is expected that 
the arguments will shortly proceed and that this long-standing dispute 
will be honorably and satisfactorily terminated. 

Again, a few months ago it appeared that the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti were about to enter upon hostilities because of complications 
growing out of an acrimonious boundary dispute which the efforts of 
many years had failed to solve. The Government of the-United States, 
by a friendly interposition of good offices, succeeded in prevailing upon 
the parties to place their reliance upon some form of pacific settlement. 
Accordingly, on the friendly suggestion of this Government, the two 
Governments empowered commissioners to meet at Washington in 
conference at the State Department in order to arrange the terms of 
submission to arbitration of the boundary controversy. 


CHAMIZAL ARBITRATION NOT SATISFACTORY. 


Our arbitration of the Chamizal boundary question with Mexico 
was unfortunately abortive, but with the earnest efforts on the part of 
both Governments which its importance commands, it is felt that an 
early practical adjustment should prove possible. 


LATIN AMERICA. 


VENEZUELA. 


During the past year the Republic of Venezuela celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of its independence. The United States sent, 
in honor of this event, a special embassy to Caracas, where the cordial 
reception and generous hospitality shown it were most gratifying as 
a further proof of the good relations and friendship existing between 
that country and the United States. 


MEXICO. 


The recent political events in Mexico received attention from this 
Government because of the exceedingly delicate and difficult situation 
created along our southern border and the necessity for taking meas- 
ures properly to safeguard American interests. The Government of 
the United States, in its desire to secure a proper observance and en- 
forcement of the so-called neutrality statutes of the Federal Govern- 
ment, issued directions to the appropriate officers to exercise a diligent 
and vigilant regard for the requirements of such rules and laws. 
Although a condition of actual armed conflict existed, there was no 
official recognition of belligerency involving the technical neutrality 
obligations of international law. 

On the 6th of March last, in the absence of the Secretary of State, 
I had a personal interview with Mr. Wilson, the ambassador of the 
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United States to Mexico, in which he reported to me that the condi- 
tions in Mexico were much more critical than the press dispatches dis- 
closed ; that President Diaz was on a volcano of popular uprising; that 
the small outbreaks which had occurred were only symptomatic of 
the whole condition; that a very large per cent of the people were in 
sympathy with the insurrection; that a general explosion was probable 
at any time, in which case he feared that the 40,000 or more American 
residents in Mexico might be assailed, and that the very oy American 
investments might be injured or destroyed. 

After a conference with the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, I thought it wise to assemble an Army division of full 
strength at San Antonio, Tex., a brigade of three regiments at Gal- 
veston, a brigade of Infantry in the Los Angeles district of southern 
California, together with a squadron of battleships and cruisers and 
transports at Galveston, and a small squadron of ships at San Diego. 
At the same time, through our representative at the City of Mexico, 
I expressed to President Diaz the hope that no apprehensions might 
result from unfounded conjectures as to these military maneuvers, 
and assured him that they had no significance which should cause con- 
cern to his Government. 

The mobilization was effected with great promptness, and on the 
15th of March, through the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, in a letter addressed to the Chief of Staff, I issued the fol- 
lowing instructions: 


It seems my duty as Commander in Chief to place troops in sufficient 
number where, if Congress shall direct that they enter Mexico to save 
American lives and property, an effective movement may be promptly 
made, Meantime, the movement of the troops to Texas and elsewhere near 
the boundary, accompanied with sincere assurances of the utmost good- 
will toward the present Mexican Government and with larger and more 
frequent patrols along the border to prevent insurrectionary expedi- 
tions from American soil, will hold up the hands of the existing Goy- 
ernment and will have a healthy moral effect to prevent attacks upon 
Americans and their property in any subsequent general internecine 
strife. Again, the sudden mobilization of a division of troops has been 
a great test of our Army and full of useful instruction, while the 
maneuvers that are thus made possible can occupy the troops and their 
officers to great advantage. 

The assumption by the press that I contemplate intervention on 
Mexican soil to protect American lives or property is of course gratui- 
tous, because I seriously doubt whether I have such authority under 
any circumstances, and if I had I would not exercise it without express 
congressional approval. Indeed, as you know, I have already de- 
clined, without Mexican consent, to order a troop of Cavalry to protect 
the breakwater we are constructing just across the border in Mexico 
at the mouth of the Colorado River to save the Imperial Valley, al- 
though the insurrectos had scattered the Mexican troops and were 
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taking our horses and supplies and frightening our workmen away. 
My determined purpose, however, is to be in a position so that when 
danger to American lives and property in Mexico threatens and the 
existing Government is rendered helpless by the insurrection, I can 
promptly execute congressional orders to protect them, with effect. 

Meantime, I send you this letter, through the Secretary, to call your 
attention to some things in connection with the presence of the division 
in the Southwest which have doubtless occurred to you, but which I 
wish to emphasize. 

In the first place, I want to make the mobilization a first-class train- 
ing for the Army, and I wish you would give your time and that of 
the War College to advising and carrying out maneuvers of a useful 
character, and plan to continue to do this during the next three months. 
By that time we may expect that either Ambassador Wilson’s fears will 
have been realized and chaos and its consequences have ensued, or that 
the present Government of Mexico will have so readjusted matters 
as to secure tranquillity—a result devoutly to be wished. The troops 
can then be returned to their posts. I understood from you in Wash- 
ington that Gen. Aleshire said that you could probably meet all the ad- 
ditional expense of this whole movement out of the present appropria- 
tions if the troops continue in Texas for three months. I sincerely 
hope this is so. I observe from the newspapers that you have no blank 
cartridges, but I presume that this is an error, or that it will be easy 
to procure those for use as soon as your maneuvers begin. 

Second. Texas is a State ordinarily peaceful, but you can not put 
20,000 troops into it without running some risk of a collision between 
the people of that State, and especially the Mexicans who live in Texas 
near the border and who sympathize with the insurrectos, and the Fed- 
eral soldiers. For that reason I beg you to be as careful as you can to 
prevent friction of any kind. We were able in Cuba, with the army of 
pacification there of something more than 5,000 troops, to maintain 
them for a year without any trouble, and I hope you can do the same 
thing in Texas. Please give your attention to this, and advise all the 
officers in command of the necessity for very great circumspection 
in this regard. 

Third. One of the great troubles in the concentration of troops 
is the danger of disease, and I suppose that you have adopted the 
most modern methods for preventing and, if necessary, for stamping 
out epidemics. That is so much a part of a campaign that it hardly 
seems necessary for me to call attention to it. 

Finally, I wish you to examine the question of the patrol of the border 
and put as many troops on that work as is practicable, and more than 
are now engaged in it, in order to prevent the use of our borderland for 
the carrying out of the insurrection. I have given assurances to the 
Mexican ambassador on this point. 

I sincerely hope that this experience will always be remembered by 
the Army and Navy as a useful means of education, and I should be 
greatly disappointed if it resulted in any injury or disaster to our forces 
from any cause. I have taken a good deal of responsibility in ordering 
this mobilization, but I am ready to answer for it if only you and those 
under you use the utmost care to avoid the difficulties which I have 
pointed out. 
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You may have a copy of this letter made and left with Gen. Carter 
and such other generals in command as you may think wise and neces- 
sary to guide them in their course, but to be regarded as confidential. 


I am more than happy to here record the fact that all apprehensions 
as to the effect of the presence of so large a military force in Texas 
proved groundless ; no disturbances occurred ; the conduct of the troops 
was exemplary and the public reception and treatment of them was 
all that could have been desired, and this notwithstanding the presence 
of a large number of Mexican refugees in the border territory. 

From time to time communications were received from Ambassador 
Wilson, who had returned to Mexico, confirming the view that the 
massing of American troops in the neighborhood had had good effect. 

By dispatch of April 3, 1911, the ambassador said: 


The continuing gravity of the situation here and the chaos that 
would ensue should the constitutional authorities be eventually over- 
thrown, thus greatly increasing the danger to which American lives 
and property are already subject, confirm the wisdom of the President 
in taking those military precautions which, making every allowance 
for the dignity and the sovereignty of a friendly state, are due to our 
nationals abroad. 

Charged as I am with the responsibility of safeguarding these lives 
and property, I am bound to say to the department that our military 
dispositions on the frontier have produced an effective impression on 
the Mexican mind and may, at any moment, prove to be the only guar- 
anties for the safety of our nationals and their property. If it should 
eventuate that conditions here require more active measures by the 
President and Congress, sporadic attacks might be made upon the lives 
and property of our nationals, but, the ultimate result would be order 
and adequate protection. 


The insurrection continued and resulted in engagements between 
the regular Mexican troops and the insurgents, and this along the 
border, so that in several instances bullets from the contending forces 
struck American citizens engaged in their lawful occupations on Amer- 
ican soil. 

Proper protests were made against these invasions of American 
rights to the Mexican authorities. On April 17, 1911, I received the 
following telegram from the governor of Arizona: 


As a result of to-day’s fighting across the international line, but 
within gunshot range of the heart of Douglas, five Americans wounded 
on this side of the line. Everything points to repetition of these cas- 
ualties on to-morrow, and while the Federals seem disposed to keep 
their agreement not to fire into Douglas, the position of the insurrec- 
tionists is such that when fighting occurs on the east and southeast of 
the intrenchments people living in Douglas are put in danger of their 
lives. In my judgment radical measures are needed to protect our 
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innocent people, and if anything can be done to stop the fighting at 
Agua Prieta the situation calls for such action. It is impossible to 
safeguard the people of Douglas unless the town be vacated. Can any- 
thing be done to relieve situation, now acute? 


After a conference with the Secretary of State, the following tele- 
gram was sent to Governor Sloan, on April 18, 1911, and made public: ° 


Your dispatch received. Have made urgent demand upon Mexican 
Government to issue instructions to prevent firing across border by 
Mexican federal troops, and am waiting reply. Meantime I have 
sent direct warning to the Mexican and insurgent forces near Douglas. 
I infer from your dispatch that both parties attempt to heed the warn- 
ing, but that in the strain and exigency of the contest wild bullets still 
find their way into Douglas. The situation might justify me in order- 
ing our troops to cross the border and attempt to stop the fighting, 
or to fire upon both combatants from the American side. But if I take 
this step, I must face the possibility of resistance and greater blood- 
shed, and also the danger of having our motives misconstrued and mis- 
represented, and of thus inflaming Mexican popular indignation against 
many thousand Americans now in Mexico and jeopardizing their lives 
and property. The pressure for general intervention under such con- 
ditions it might not be practicable to resist. It is impossible to fore- 
see or reckon the consequences of such a course, and we must use the 
greatest self-restraint to avoid it. Pending my urgent representation 
to the Mexican Government, I can not therefore order the troops at 
Douglas to cross the border, but I must ask you and the local authori- 
ties, in case the same danger recurs, to direct the people of Douglas 
to place themselves where bullets can not reach them and thus avoid 
casualty. I am loath to endanger Americans in Mexico, where they are 
necessarily exposed, by taking a radical step to prevent injury to Amer- 
icans on our side of the border who can avoid it by a temporary incon- 
venience. 


I am glad to say that no further invasion of American rights of 
any substantial character occurred. 

The presence of a large military and naval force available for 
prompt action, near the Mexican border, proved to be most fortunate 
under the somewhat trying conditions presented by this invasion of 
American rights. Had no movement theretofore taken place, and 
because of these events it had been necessary then to bring about the 
mobilization, it must have had sinister significance. On the other hand, 
the presence of the troops before and at the time of the unfortunate 
killing and wounding of American citizens at Douglas, made clear 
that the restraint exercised by our Government in regard to this oc- 
currence was not due to lack of force or power to. deal with it 
promptly and aggressively, but was due to a real desire to use every 
means possible to avoid direct intervention in the affairs of our neigh- 
bor, whose friendship we valued and were most anxious to retain. 
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The policy and action of this Government were based upon an earnest 
friendliness for the Mexican people as a whole, and it is a matter 
of gratification to note that this attitude of strict impartiality as to 
all factions in Mexico and of sincere friendship for the neighboring 
nation, without regard for party allegiance, has been generally recog- 
nized and has resulted in an even closer and more sympathetic under- 
standing berween the two Republics and a warmer regard one for the 
other. Action to suppress violence and restore tranquillity throughout 
the Mexican Republic was of peculiar interest to this Government, in 
that it concerned the safeguarding of American life and property in 
that country. The Government of the United States had occasion to 
accord permission for the passage of a body of Mexican rurales 
through Douglas, Arizona, to Tia Juana, Mexico, for the suppression 
of general lawlessness which had for some time existed in the region 
of northern Lower California. On May 25, 1911, President Diaz 
resigned, Sefior de la Barra was chosen provisional President. Elec- 
tions for President and Vice President were thereafter held through- 
out the Republic, and Sefior Francisco I. Madero was formally declared 
elected on October 15 to the chief magistracy. On November 6 Presi- 
dent Madero entered upon the duties of his office. ; 

Since the inauguration of President Madero a plot has been un- 
earthed against the present Government, to begin a new insurrection. 
Pursuing the same consistent policy which this administration has 
adopted from the beginning, it directed an investigation into the con- 
spiracy charged, and this investigation has resulted in the indictment 
of Gen. Bernardo Reyes and others and the seizure of a number of 
officers and men and horses and accoutrements assembled upon the 
soil of Texas for the purpose of invading Mexico. Similar proceedings 
had been taken during the insurrection against the Diaz Government 
resulting in the indictments and prosecution of persons found to be 
engaged in violating the neutrality laws of the United States in aid of 
that uprising. 

The record of this Government in respect of the recognition of con- 
stituted authority in Mexico therefore is clear. 


CENTRAL AMERICA—HONDURAS AND NICARAGUA TREATIES PROPOSED. 


As to the situation in Central America, I have taken occasion in 
the past to emphasize most strongly the importance that should be 
attributed to the consummation of the conventions between the Re- 
publics of Nicaragua and of Honduras and this country, and I again 
earnestly recommend that the necessary advice and consent of the 
Senate be accorded to these treaties, which will make it possible for 
these Central American Republics to enter upon an era of genuine 
economic national development. The Government of Nicaragua which 
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has already taken favorable action on the convention, has found it 
necessary, pending the exchange of final ratifications, to enter into 
negotiations with American bankers for the purpose of securing a 
temporary loan to relieve the present financial tension. In connection 
with this temporary loan and in the hope of consummating, through 
the ultimate operation of the convention, a complete and lasting eco- 
nomic regeneration, the Government of Nicaragua has also decided 
to engage an American citizen as collector general of customs. The 
claims commission on which the services of two American citizens 
have been sought, and the work of the American financial adviser 
should accomplish a lasting good of inestimable benefit to the pros- 
perity, commerce, and peace of the Republic. In considering the ratifi- 
cation of the conventions with Nicaragua and Honduras, there rests 
with the United States the heavy responsibility of the fact that their 
rejection here might destroy the progress made and consign the Re- 
publics concerned to still deeper submergence in bankruptcy, revolu- 
tion, and national jeopardy. 


PANAMA. 


Our relations with the Republic of Panama, peculiarly important, 
due to mutual obligations and the vast interests created by the canal, 
have continued in the usual friendly manner, and we have been glad 
to make appropriate expression of our attitude of sympathetic in- 
terest in the endeavors of our neighbor in undertaking the develop- 
ment of the rich resources of the country. With reference to the 
internal political affairs of the Republic, our obvious concern is in the 
maintenance of public peace and constitutional order, and the fostering 
of the general interests created by the actual relations of the two 
countries, without the manifestation of any preference for the success 
of either of the political parties. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


The Pan American Union, formerly known as the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, maintained by the joint contributions of all the Amer- 
ican nations, has during the past year enlarged its practical work as 
an international organization, and continues to prove its usefulness 
as an agency for the mutual development of commerce, better ac- 
quaintance, and closer intercourse between the United States and her 


sister American republics. 
s 


THE FAR EAST. 
THE CHINESE LOANS. 


The past year has been marked in our relations with China by the 
conclusion of two important international loans, one for the construc- 


ns 
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tion of the Hukuang railways, the other for carrying out of the 
currency reform to which China was pledged by treaties with the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, of which mention was made 
in my last annual message. 

It will be remembered that early in 1909 an agreement was consum- 
mated among British, French, and German financial groups whereby 
they proposed to lend the Chinese Government funds for the construc- 
tion of railways in the Provinces of Hunan and Hupeh, reserving 
for their nationals the privilege of engineering the construction of the 
lines and of furnishing the materials required for the work. After 
negotiations with the Governments and groups concerned an agree- 
ment was reached whereby American, British, French, and German 
nationals should participate upon equal terms in this important and 
useful undertaking. Thereupon the financial groups, supported by 
their respective Governments, began negotiations with the Chinese 
Government which terminated in a loan to China of $30,000,000, with 
the privilege of increasing the amount to $50,000,000. The cooperative 
construction of these trunk lines should be of immense advantage, 
materially and otherwise, to China and should greatly facilitate the 
development of the bountiful resources of the Empire. On the other 
hand, a large portion of these funds is to be expended for materials, 
American products having equal preference with those of the other 
three lending nations, and as the contract provides for branches and 
extensions subsequently to be built on the same terms the opportunities 
for American materials will reach considerable proportions. 

Knowing the interest of the United States in the reform of Chinese 
currency, the Chinese Government, in the autumn of Ig10, sought 
the assistance of the American Government to procure funds with 
which to accomplish that all-important reform. In the course of the 
subsequent negotiations there was combined with the proposed cur- 
rency loan one for certain industrial developments in Manchuria, the 
two loans aggregating the sum of $50,000,000. While this was origi- | 
nally to be solely an American enterprise, the American Government, 
consistently with its desire to secure a sympathetic and practical co- 
operation of the great powers toward maintaining the principle of 
equality of opportunity and the administrative integrity of China, urged 
the Chinese Government to admit to participation in the currency 
loan the associates of the American group in the Hukuang loan. 
While of immense importance in itself, the reform contemplated in 
making this loan is but preliminary to other and more comprehensive 
fiscal reforms which will be of incalculable,benefit to China and foreign 
interests alike, since they will strengthen the Chinese Empire and 
promote the rapid development of international trade. 
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NEUTRAL FINANCIAL ADVISER. 


When these negotiations were begun, it was understood that a 
financial adviser was to be employed by China in connection with the 
reform, and in order that absolute equality in all respects among 
the lending nations might be scrupulously observed, the American 
Government proposed the nomination of a neutral adviser, which was 
agreed to by China and the other Governments concerned. On Septem- 
ber 28, 1911, Dr. Vissering, president of the Dutch Java Bank and 
a financier of wide experience in the Orient, was recommended to the 
Chinese Government for the post of monetary adviser. 

Especially important at the present, when the ancient Chinese Em- 
pire is shaken by civil war incidental to its awakening to the many 
influences and activities of modernization, are the cooperative policy 
of good understanding which has been fostered by the international 
projects referred to above and the general sympathy of view among 
all the Powers interested in the Far East. While safeguarding the 
interests of our nationals, this Government is using its best efforts in 
continuance of its traditional policy of sympathy and friendship to- 

ward the Chinese Empire and its people, with the confident hope for 
their economic and administrative development, and with the con- 
stant disposition to contribute to their welfare in all proper ways 
consistent with an attitude of strict impartiality as between contend- 
ing factions. 

For the first time in the history of the two countries, a Chinese 
cruiser, the Haichi, under the command of Admiral Ching, recently 
visited New York, where the officers and men were given a cordial 
welcome. 


NEW JAPANESE TREATY. 


The treaty of commerce and navigation between the United States 
and Japan, signed in 1894, would by a strict interpretation of its 
provisions have terminated on July 17, 1912. Japan’s general treaties 
with the other powers, however, terminated in 1911, and the Japanese 
Government expressed an earnest desire to conduct the negotiations 
for a new treaty with the United States simultaneously with its nego- 
tiations with the other powers. There were a number of important 
questions involved in the treaty, including the immigration of laborers, 
revision of the customs tariff, and the right of Americans to hold real 
estate in Japan. The United States consented to waive all tech- 
nicalities and to enter at once upon negotiations for a new treaty on 
the understanding that there should be a continuance throughout the 
life of the treaty of the same effective measures for the restriction of 
immigration of laborers to American territory which had been in 
operation with entire satisfaction to both Governments since 1908. 
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The Japanese Government accepted this basis of negotiation, and a 
new treaty was quickly concluded, resulting in a highly satisfactory 
settlement of the other questions referred to. 

A satisfactory adjustment has also been effected of the questions 
growing out of the annexation of Korea by Japan. 

The recent visit of Admiral Count Togo to the United States as 
the Nation’s guest afforded a welcome opportunity to demonstrate the 
friendly feeling so happily existing between the two countries. 


SIAM. 


There has been a change of sovereigns in Siam and the American 
ninister at Bangkok was accredited in a special capacity to represent 
the United States at the coronation ceremony of the new King. 


EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST. 


In Europe and the Near East, during the past twelve-month, there 
has been at times considerable political unrest. The Moroccan question, 
which for some months was the cause of great anxiety, happily ap- 
pears to have reached a stage at which it need no longer be regarded 
with concern. The Ottoman Empire was occupied for a period by © 
strife in Albania and is now at war with Italy. In Greece and the 
Balkan countries the disquieting potentialities of this situation have 
been more or less felt. Persia has been the scene of a long internal 
struggle. These conditions have been the cause of uneasiness in 
European diplomacy, but thus far without direct political concern 
to the United States. 

In the war which unhappily exists between Italy and Turkey this 
Government has no direct political interest, and I took occasion at the 
suitable time to issue a proclamation of neutrality in that conflict. 
At the same time all necessary steps have been taken to safeguard the 
personal interests of American citizens and organizations in so far 
as affected by the war. 


COMMERCE WITH THE NEAR EAST. 


In spite of the attendant economic uncertainties and detriments to 
commerce, the United States has gained markedly in its commercial 
standing with certain of the nations of the Near East. Turkey, espe- 
cially, is beginning to come into closer relations with the United States 
through the new interest of American manufacturers and exporters 
in the possibilities of those regions, and it is hoped that foundations 
are being laid for a large and mutually beneficial exchange of com- 
modities between the two countries. This new interest of Turkey in 
American goods is indicated by the fact that a party of prominent 
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merchants from a large city in Turkey recently visited the United 
States to study conditions of manufacture and export here, and to 
get into personal touch with American merchants, with a view to co- 
operating more intelligently in opening up the markets of Turkey 
and the adjacent countries to our manufactures. Another indication 
of this new interest of America in the commerce of the Near East 
is the recent visit of a large party of American merchants and manu- 
facturers to central and eastern Europe, where they were entertained 
by prominent officials and organizations of the large cities, and new 
bonds of friendship and understanding were established which can 
not but lead to closer and greater commercial interchange. 


CORONATION OF KING GEORGE V. 


The 22d of June of the present year marked the coronation of His 
Britannic Majesty King George V. In honor of this auspicious oc- 
casion I sent a special embassy to London. The courteous and cordial 
welcome extended to this Government’s representatives by His Majesty 
and the people of Great Britain has further emphasized the strong 
bonds of friendship happily existing between the two nations. 


SETTLEMENT OF LONG-STANDING DIFFERENCES WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


As the result of a determined effort on the part of both Great Britain 
and the United States to settle all of their outstanding differences a 
number of treaties have been entered into between the two countries 
in recent years, by which nearly all of the unsettled questions between 
them of any importance have either been adjusted by agreement or 
arrangements made for their settlement by arbitration. A number 
of the unsettled questions referred to consist of pecuniary claims pre- 
sented by each country against the other, and in order that as many 
of these claims as possible should be settled by arbitration a special 
agreement for that purpose was entered into between the two Govern- 
ments on the 18th day of August, I9g10, in accordance with Article 
II of the general arbitration treaty with Great Britain of April 4, 1908. 
Pursuant to the provisions of this special agreement a schedule of 
claims has already been agreed upon, and the special agreement, to- 
gether with this schedule, received the approval of the Senate when 
submitted to it for that purpose at the last session of Congress. Nego- 
tiations between the two Governments for the preparation of an addi- 
tional schedule of claims are already well advanced, and it is my in- 
tention to submit such schedule as soon as it is agreed upon to the 
Senate for its approval, in order that the arbitration proceedings may 
be undertaken at an early date. In this connection the attention of 
Congress is particularly called to the necessity for an appropriation 
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to cover the expense incurred in submitting these claims to arbitra- 
tion. 
PRESENTATION TO GERMANY OF REPLICA OF VON STEUBEN STATUE. 


In pursuance of the act of Congress, approved June 23, 1910, the 
Secretary of State and the Joint Committee on the Library entered 
into a contract with the sculptor, Albert Jaegers, for the execution of 
a bronze replica of the statue of Gen. von Steuben erected in Wash- 
ington, for presentation to His Majesty the German Emperor and 
the German nation in recognition of the gift of the statue of Frederick 
the Great made by the Emperor to the people of the United States. 

The presentation was made on September 2 last by representatives 
whom I commissioned as the special mission of this Government for 
the purpose. 

The German Emperor has conveyed to me by telegraph, on his 
own behalf and that of the German people, an expression of ap- 
preciative thanks for this action of Congress. 


RUSSIA. 


By direction of the State Department, our ambassador to Russia 
has recently been having a series of conferences with the minister 
of foreign affairs of Russia, with a view to securing a clearer under- 
standing and construction of the treaty of 1832 between Russia and 
the United States and the modification of any existing Russian regu- 
lations which may be found to interfere in any way with the full recog- 
nition of the rights of American citizens under this treaty. I believe 
that the Government of Russia is addressing itself seriously to the 
need of changing the present practice under the treaty and that suff- 
cient progress has been made to warrant the continuance of these 
conferences in the hope that there may soon be removed any justifica- 
tion of the complaints of treaty violation now prevalent in this country. 

I expect that immediately after the Christmas recess I shall be 
able to make a further communication to Congress on this subject. 


LIBERIA. 

Negotiations for the amelioration of conditions found to exist in 

Liberia by the American commission, undertaken through the De- 

partment of State, have been concluded and it is only necessary for 

certain formalities to be arranged in securing the loan which it is 

hoped will place that republic on a practical financial and economic 
footing. 

RECOGNITION OF PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 
The National Constituent Assembly, regularly elected by the vote 
of the Portuguese people, having on June 19 last unanimously pro- 
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claimed a republican form of government, the official recognition of 
the Government of the United States was given to the new Republic in 
the afternoon of the same day. 


SPITZBERGEN ISLANDS. 


Negotiations for the betterment of conditions existing in the Spitz- 
bergen Islands and the adjustment of conflicting claims of American 
citizens and Norwegian subjects to lands in that archipelago are still 
in progress. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES. 
INTERNATIONAL PRIZE COURT. 


The supplementary protocol to The Hague convention for the 
establishment of an international prize court, mentioned in my last 
annual message, embodying stipulations providing for an alternative 
procedure which would remove the constitutional objection to that 
part of The Hague convention which provides that there may be 
an appeal to the proposed court from the decisions of national courts, 
has received the signature of the governments parties to the original 
convention and has been ratified by the Government of the United 
States, together with the prize court convention. 

The deposit of the ratifications with the Government of the Nether- 
lands awaits action by the powers on the declaration, signed at London 
on February 26, 1909, of the rules of international law to be recognized 
within the meaning of article 7 of The Hague convention for the estab- 
lishment of an International Prize Court. 


FUR-SEAL TREATY. 


The fur-seal controversy, which for nearly twenty-five years has 
been the source of serious friction between the United States and the 
powers bordering upon the north Pacific Ocean, whose subjects have 
been permitted to engage in pelagic sealing against the fur-seal herds 
having their breeding grounds within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, has at last been satisfactorily adjusted by the conclusion of the 
north Pacific sealing convention entered into between the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, and Russia on the 7th of July last. This 
convention is a conservation measure of very great importance, and 
if it is carried out in the spirit of reciprocal concession and advantage 
upon which it is based, there is every reason to believe that not only 
will it result in preserving the fur-seal herds of the north Pacific 
Ocean and restoring them to their former value for the purposes of 
commerce, but also that it will afford a permanently satisfactory set- 
tlement of a question the only other solution of which seemed to be 
the total destruction of the fur seals. In another aspect, also, this 
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convention is of importance in that it furnishes an illustration of the 
feasibility of securing a general international game law for the pro- 
tection of other mammals of the sea, the preservation of which is of 
importance to all the nations of the world. 


LEGISLATION NECESSARY. 

The attention of Congress is especially called to the necessity for 
legislation on the part of the United States for the purpose of fulfilling 
the obligations assumed under this convention, to which the Senate 
gave its advice and consent on the 24th day of July last. 


PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY UNION. 

The conference of the International Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, which, under the authority of Congress, convened 
at Washington on May 16, r1g11, closed its labors on June 2, 1911, by 
the signature of three acts, as follows: 

(1) A convention revising the Paris convention of March 20, 1883, 
for the protection of industrial property, as modified by the additional 
act signed at Brussels on December 14, 1900; 

(2) An arrangement to replace the arrangement signed at Madrid 
on April 14, 1891, for the international registration of trade-marks, 
and the additional act with regard thereto signed at Brussels on 
December 14, 1900; and 

. (3) An arrangement to replace the arrangement signed at Madrid 
on April 14, 1891, relating to the repression of false indication of 
production of merchandise. _ 

The United States is a signatory of the first convention only, and 
this will be promptly submitted to the Senate. 


INTERNATIONAL OPIUM COMMISSION. 

In a special message transmitted to the Congress on the 11th of 
January, 1git, in which I concurred in the recommendations made 
by the Secretary of State in regard to certain needful legislation for 
the control of our interstate and foreign traffic in opium and other 
menacing drugs, I quoted from my annual message of December 7, 
1909, in which I announced that the results of the International Opium 
Commission held at Shanghai in February, 1909, at the invitation of 
the United States, had been laid before this Government; that the 
report of that commission showed that China was making remarkable 
progress and admirable efforts toward the eradication of the opium 
evil; that the interested governments had not permitted their com- 
mercial interests to prevent their cooperation in this reform; and, as 
a result of collateral investigations of the opium question in this coun- 
try, I recommended that the manufacture, sale, and use of opium in 
the United States should be more rigorously controlled by legislation. 
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Prior to that time and in continuation of the policy of this Govern- 
ment to secure the cooperation of the interested nations, the United 
States proposed an international opium conference with full powers 
for the purpose of clothing with the force of international law the 
resolutions adopted by the above-mentioned commission, together with 
their essential corollaries. The other powers concerned cordially 
responded to the proposal of this Government, and, I am glad to be 
able to announce, representatives of all the powers assembled in confer- 
ence at The Hague on the first of this month. 

Since the passage of the opium-exclusion act, more than twenty 
States have been animated to modify their pharmacy laws and bring 
them in accord with the spirit of that act, thus stamping out, to a 
measure, the intrastate traffic in opium and other habit-forming drugs. 
But, although I have urged on the Congress the passage of certain 
measures for Federal control of the interstate and foreign traffic in 
these drugs, no action has yet been taken. In view of the fact that 
there is now sitting at The Hague so important a conference, which has 
under review the municipal laws of the different nations for the miti- 
gation of their opium and other allied evils, a conference which will 
certainly deal with the international aspects of these evils, it seems 
to me most essential that the Congress should take immediate action 
on the anti-narcotic legislation to which I have already called attention 
by a special message. 


BUENOS AIRES CONVENTIONS. 


The four important conventions signed at the Fourth Pan American 
Conference at Buenos Aires, providing for the regulation of trade- 
marks, patents, and copyrights, and for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims, have; with the advice and consent of the Senate, been ratified on 
the part of the United States and the ratifications have been deposited 
with the Government of the Argentine Republic in accordance with the 
requirements of the conventions. I am not advised that similiar action 
has been taken by any other of the signatory governments. 


INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT TO SUPPRESS OBSCENE PUBLICATIONS. 


One of the notable advances in international morality accomplished 
in recent years was an arrangement entered into on April 13th of the 
present year between the United States and other powers for the 
repression of the circulation of obscene publications. 


FOREIGN TRADE RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In my last annual message I referred to the tariff negotiations of 
the Department of State with foreign countries in connection with the 
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application, by a series of proclamations, of the minimum tariff of 
the United States to importations from the several countries, and I 
stated that, in its general operation, section 2 of the new tariff law 
had proved a guaranty of continued commercial peace, although there 
were, unfortunately, instances where foreign governments dealt arbi- 
trarily with American interests within their jurisdiction in a manner 
injurious and inequitable. During the past year some instances of 
discriminatory treatment have been removed, but I regret to say that 
there remain a few cases of differential treatment adverse to the com- 
merce of the United States. While none of these instances now ap- 
pears to amount to undue discrimination in the sense of section 2 of 
the tariff law of August 5, 1909, they are all exceptions to that com- 
plete degree. of equality of tariff treatment that the Department of 
State has consistently sought to obtain for American commerce abroad. 

While the double tariff feature of the tariff law of 1909 has been 
amply justified by the results achieved in removing former and prevent- 
ing new, undue discriminations against American commerce, it is 
believed that the time has come for the amendment of this feature of 
the law in such way as to provide a graduated means of meeting vary- 
ing degrees of discriminatory treatment of American commerce in 
foreign countries as well as to protect the financial interests abroad of 
American citizens against arbitrary and injurious treatment on the 
part of foreign governments through either legislative or administrative 
measures. 

It would seem desirable that the maximum tariff of the United 
States should embrace within its purview the free list, which is not 
the case at the present time, in order that it might have reasonable 
significance to the governments of those countries from which the 
importations into the United States are confined virtually to articles 
on the free list. 


RECORD OF HIGHEST AMOUNT OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


The fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, shows great progress in the 
development of American trade. It was noteworthy as marking the 
highest record of exports of American products to foreign countries, 
the valuation being in excess of $2,000,000,000. These exports showed 
a gain over the preceding year of more than $300,000,000. 


FACILITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE FURNISHED BY JOINT ACTION OF DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


There is widespread appreciation expressed by the business inter- 
ests of the country as regards the practical value of the facilities now 
offered by the Department of State and the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for the furtherance of American commerce. Conferences 
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with their officers at Washington who have an. expert knowledge of 
trade conditions in foreign countries and with consular officers and 
commercial agents of the Department of Commerce and Labor who, 
while on leave of absence, visit the principal industrial centers of the 
United States, have been found of great value. These trade confer- 
ences are regarded as a particularly promising method of governmental 
aid in foreign trade promotion. The Department of Commerce and 
Labor has arranged to give publicity to the expected arrival and the 
itinerary of consular officers and commercial agents while on leave 
in the United States, in order that trade organizations may arrange 
for conferences with them. 

As I have indicated, it is increasingly clear that to obtain and main- 
tain that equity and substantial equality of treatment essential to the 
flourishing foreign trade, which becomes year by year more important 
to the industrial and commercial welfare of the United States, we 
should have a flexibility of tariff sufficient for the give and take of 
negotiation by the Department of State on behalf of our commerce 
and industry. 


CRYING NEED FOR AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


I need hardly reiterate the conviction that there should speedily be 
built up an American merchant marine. This is necessary to assure 
favorable transportation facilities to our great ocean-borne commerce 
as well as to supplement the Navy with an adequate reserve of ships 
and men. It would have the economic advantage of keeping at home 
part of the vast sums now paid foreign shipping for carrying American 
goods. All the great commercial nations pay heavy subsidies to their 
merchant marine, so that it is obvious that without some wise aid from 
the Congress the United States must lag behind in the matter of mer- 
chant marine in its present anomalous position. 


EXTENSION OF AMERICAN BANKING TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Legislation to facilitate the extension of American banks to foreign 
countries is another matter in which our foreign trade needs assistance. 


CHAMBERS OF FOREIGN COMMERCE SUGGESTED. 


The interests of our foreign commerce are nonpartisan, and as a 
factor in prosperity are as broad as the land. In the dissemination of 
useful information and in the coordination of effort certain unofficial 
associations have done good work toward the promotion of foreign 
commerce. It is cause for regret, however, that the great number of 
such associations and the comparative lack of cooperation between 
them fails to secure an efficiency commensurate with the public inter- 
est. Through the agency of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
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and in some cases directly, the Department of State transmits to 
reputable business interests information of commercial opportunities, 
supplementing the regular published consular reports. Some central 
organization in touch with associations and chambers of commerce 
throughout the country and able to keep purely American interests in 
closer touch with different phases of commercial affairs would, I be- 
lieve, be of great value. Such organization might be managed by a 
committee composed of a small number of those now actively carrying 
on the work of some of the larger associations, and there might be 
added to the committee, as members ex officio, one or two Officials 
of the Department of State and one or two officials from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor and representatives of the appropriate 
committees of Congress. The authority and success of such an organi- 
zation would evidently be enhanced if the Congress should see fit to 
prescribe its scope and organization through legislation which would 
give to it some such official standing as that, for example, of the 
National Red Cross. 

With these factors and the continuance of the foreign-service estab- 
lishment (departmental, diplomatic, and consular) upon the high plane 
where it has been placed by the recent reorganization this Government 
would be abreast of the times in fostering the interests of its foreign 
trade, and the rest must be left to the energy and enterprise of our 
business men. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE. 


The entire foreign-service organization is being improved and 
developed with especial regard to the requirements of the commercial 
interests of the country. The rapid growth of our foreign trade makes 
it of the utmost importance that governmental agencies through which 
that trade is to be aided and protected should possess a high degree 
of efficiency. Not only should the foreign representatives be main- 
tained upon a generous scale in so far as salaries and establishments are 
concerned, but the selection and advancement of officers should be 
definitely and permanently regulated by law so that the service shall 
not fail to attract men of high character and ability. The experience 
of the past few years with a partial application of civil-service rules 
to the Diplomatic and Consular Service leaves no doubt in my mind 
of the wisdom of a wider and more permanent extension of those 
principles to both branches of the foreign service. The men selected 
for appointment by means of the existing executive regulations have 
been of a far higher average of intelligence and ability than the men 
appointed before the regulations were promulgated. Moreover, the feel- 
ing that under the existing rules there is reasonable hope for permanence 
of tenure during good behavior and for promotion for meritorious 
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service has served to bring about a zealous activity in the interests of 
the country, which never before existed or could exist. It is my earnest 
conviction that the enactment into law of the general principles of the 
existing regulations can not fail to effect further improvement in both 
branches of the foreign service by providing greater inducement for 
young men of character and ability to seek a career abroad in the 
service of the Government, and an incentive to those already in the 
service to put forth greater efforts to attain the high standards which 
the successful conduct of our international relations and commerce 
requires. 

I therefore again commend to the favorable action of the Congress 
the enactment of a law applying to the diplomatic and consular service 
the principles embodied in section 1753 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in the civil-service act of January 16, 1883, and the 
Executive orders of June 27, 1906, and of November 26, 1909. In 
its consideration of this important subject I desire to recall to the 
attention of the Congress the very favorable report made on the Low- 
den bill for the improvement of the foreign service by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. Available 
statistics show the strictness with which the merit system has been 
applied to the foreign service during recent years and the absolute 
nonpartisan selection of consuls and diplomatic-service secretaries 
who, indeed, far from being selected with any view to political con- 
sideration, have actually been chosen to a disproportionate extent from 
States which would have been unrepresented in the foreign service 
under the system which it is to be hoped is now permanently obsolete. 
Some legislation for the perpetuation of the present system of exami- 
nations and promotions upon merit and efficiency would be of greatest 
value to our commerical and international interests. 


WM. H. TAFT. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE—PART III. 
{Transmitting report of the Tariff Board on Schedule K.] 


Tue Wuite House, December 20, 1911. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In my annual message to Congress, December, 1909, I stated that 
under section 2 of the act of August 5, 1909, I had appointed a Tariff 
Board of three members to cooperate with the State Department in 
the administration of the maximum and minimum clause of that act, 
to make a glossary or encyclopedia of the existing tariff so as to render 
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its terms intelligible to the ordinary reader, and then to investigate 
industrial conditions and costs of production at home and abroad 
with a view to determining to what extent existing tariff rates actually 
exemplify the protective principle, viz., that duties should be made 
adequate, and only adequate, to equalize the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad. 

I further stated that I believed these investigations would be of 
great value as a basis for accurate legislation, and that I should from 
time to time. recommend to Congress the revision of certain schedules 
in accordance with the findings of the Board. 

In the last session of the Sixty-first Congress a bill creating a per- 
manent Tariff Board of five members, of whom not more than three 
should be of the same political party, passed each House, but failed 
of enactment because of slight differences on which agreement was not 
reached before adjournment. An appropriation act provided that 
the permanent Tariff Board, if created by statute, should report to 
Congress on Schedule K in December, Ig11. 

Therefore, to carry out so far as lay within my power the purposes 
of this bill for a permanent Tariff Board, I appointed in March, IQII, 
a board of -five, adding two members of such party affiliation as would 
have fulfilled the statutory requirement, and directed them to make 
a report to me on Schedule K of the tariff act in December of this year. 

In my message of August 17, I9II, accompanying the veto of the 
wool bill, I said that, in my judgment, Schedule K should be revised 
and the rates reduced. My veto was based on the ground that, since 
the Tariff Board would make, in December, a detailed report on wool 
.and wool manufactures, with special reference to the relation of the 
existing rates of duties to relative costs here and abroad, public policy 
and a fair regard to the interests of the producers and the manu- 
facturers on the one hand and of the consumers on the other demanded 
that legislation should not be hastily enacted in the absence of such 
information ; that I was not myself possessed at that time of adequate 
knowledge of the facts to determine whether or not the proposed act 
was in accord with my pledge to support a fair and reasonable pro- 
tective policy; that such legislation might prove only temporary and 
inflict upon a great industry the evils of continued uncertainty. 

I now herewith submit a report of the Tariff Board on Schedule 
K. The board is unanimous in its findings. On the basis of these 
findings I now recommend that the Congress proceed to a consider- 
ation of this schedule with a view to its revision and a general 
reduction of its rates. 

The report shows that the present method of assessing the duty on 
raw wool—this is, by a specific rate on the grease pound (i. e., un- 
scoured )—operates to exclude wools of high shrinkage in scouring but 
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fine quality from the American market and thereby lessens the range 
of wools available to the domestic manufacturer; that the duty on 
scoured wool of 33 cents per pound is prohibitory and operates to 
exclude the importation of clean, low-priced foreign wools of inferior 
grades, which are nevertheless valuable material for manufacturing, 
and which can not be imported in the grease because of their heavy 
shrinkage. Such wools, if imported, might be used to displace the 
cheap substitutes now in use. 

To make the preceding paragraph a little plainer, take the instance 
of a hundred pounds of first-class wool imported under the present 
duty, which is 11 cents a pound. That would make the duty on the 
hundred pounds $11. The merchantable part of the wool thus im- 
ported is the weight of the wool of this hundred pounds after scouring. 
If the wool shrinks 80 per cent, as some wools do, then the duty in 
such a case would amount to $11 on 20 pounds of scoured wool. This, 
of course, would be prohibitory. If the wool shrinks only 50 per cent, 
it would be $11 on 50 pounds of wool, and this is near to the average 
of the great bulk of wools that are imported from Australia, which is 
the principal source of our imported wool. 

These discriminations could be overcome by assessing a duty in ad 
valorem terms, but this method is open to the objection, first, that it 
increases administrative difficulties and tends to decrease revenue 
through undervaluation; and, second, that as prices advance, the ad 
valorem rate increases the duty per pound at the time when the con- 
sumer most needs relief and the producer can best stand competition ; 
while if prices decline the duty is decreased at the time when the con- 
sumer is least burdened by the price and the producer most needs 
protection. 

Another method of meeting the difficulty of taxing the grease pound 
is to assess a specific duty on grease wool in terms of its scoured con- 
tent. This obviates the chief evil of the present system, namely, the 
discrimination due to different shrinkages, and thereby tends greatly 
to equalize the duty. The board reports that this method is feasible 
in practice and could be administered without great expense. The 
scoured content of the wool is the basis on which users of wool make 
their calculations, and a duty of this kind would fit the usages of the 
trade. One effect of this method of assessment would be that, regard- 
less of the rate of duty, there would be an increase in the supply and 
variety of wool by making available to the American market wools 
of both low and fine quality now excluded. 

The report shows in detail the difficulties involved in attempting to 
state in categorical terms the cost of wool production and the great 
differences in cost as between different regions and different types of 
wool. It is found, however, that, taking all varieties in account, the 
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average cost of production for the whole American clip is higher than 
the cost in the chief competing country by an amount somewhat less 
than the present duty. 

The report shows that the duties on noils, wool wastes, and shoddy, 
which are adjusted to the rate of 33 cents on scoured wool are pro- 
hibitory in the same measure that the duty on scoured wool is pro- 
hibitory. In general, they are assessed at rates as high as, or higher 
than, the duties paid on the clean content of wools actually imported. 
They should be reduced and so adjusted to the rate on wool as to bear 
their proper proportion to the real rate levied on the actual wool 
imports. 

The duties on many classes of wool manufacture are prohibitory and 
greatly in excess of the difference in cost of production here and 
abroad. 

This is true of tops, of yarns (with the exception of worsted yarns 
of a very high grade), and of low and medium grade cloth of heavy 
weight. 

On tops up to 52 cents a pound in value, and on yarns of 65 cents in 
value, the rate is 100 per cent with correspondingly higher rates for 
‘lower values. On cheap and medium grade cloths, the existing rates 
frequently run to 150 per cent and on some cheap goods to over 200 
per cent. This is largely due to that part of the duty which is levied 
ostensibly to compensate the manufacturer for the enhanced cost of 
his raw material due to the duty on wool. As a matter of fact, this 
compensatory duty, for numerous classes of goods, is much in excess 
of the amount needed for strict compensation. | 

On the other hand, the findings show that the duties which run to 
such high ad valorem equivalents are prohibitory, since the goods are 
not imported, but that the prices'of domestic fabrics are not raised by 
the full amount of duty. Ona set of I-yard samples of 16 English 
fabrics, which are completely excluded by the present tariff rates, it 
was found that the total foreign value was $41.84; the duties which 
would have been assessed had these fabrics been imported, $76.90; the 
foreign value plus the amount of the duty, $118.74; or a nominal duty 
of 183 per cent. In fact, however, practically identical fabrics of 
domestic make sold at the same time at $69.75, showing an enhanced 
price over the foreign market value of but 67 per cent. 

Although these duties do not increase prices of domestic goods by 
anything like their full amount, it is none the less true that such 
prohibitive duties eliminate the possibility of foreign competition, 
even in time of scarcity; that they form a temptation to monopoly and 
conspiracies to control domestic prices; that they are much in excess 
of the difference in cost of production here and abroad, and that they 
should be reduced to a point which accords with this principle. 
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The findings of the board show that in this industry the actual 
manufacturing cost, aside from the question of the price of materials, 
is much higher in this country than it is abroad; that in the making of 
yarn and cloth the domestic woolen or worsted manufacturer has in 
general no advantage in the form of superior machinery or more 
efficient labor to offset the higher wages paid in this country. The 
findings show that the cost of turning wool into yarn in this country 
is about double that in the leading competing country, and that the 
cost of turning yarn into cloth is somewhat more than double. Under 
the protective policy a great industry, involving the welfare of 
hundreds of thousands of people, has been established despite these 
handicaps. 

In recommending revision and reduction, I therefore urge that 
action be taken with these facts in mind, to the end that an important 
and established industry may not be jeopardized. 

The Tariff Board reports that no equitable method has been found 
to levy purely specific duties on woolen and worsted fabrics and that, 
excepting for a compensatory duty, the rate must be ad valorem on 
such manufactures. It is important to realize, however, that no flat ad 
yalorem rate on such fabrics can be made to work fairly and effec- 
tively. Any single rate which is high enough to equalize the difference 
in manufacturing cost at home and abroad on highly finished goods 
involving such labor would be prohibitory on cheaper goods, in which 
the labor cost is a smaller proportion of the total value. Conversely, 
a rate only adequate to equalize this difference on cheaper goods 
would remove protection from the fine-goods manufacture, the in- 
crease in which has been one of the striking features of the trade’s 
development in recent years. I therefore recommend that in any 
revision the importance of a graduated scale of ad valorem duties on 
cloths be carefully considered and applied. 

I venture to say that no legislative body has ever had presented to 
it a more complete and exhaustive report than this on so difficult and 
complicated a subject as the relative costs of wool and woolens the 
world over. It is a monument to the thoroughness, industry, im- 
partiality, and accuracy of the men engaged in its making. They were 
chosen from both political parties but have allowed no partisan spirit 
to prompt or control their inquiries. They are unanimous in their 
findings. I feel sure that after the report has been printed and studied 
the value of such a compendium of exact knowledge in respect to this 
schedule of the tariff will convince all of the wisdom of making such 
a board permanent in order that it may treat each schedule of the 
tariff as it has treated this, and then keep its bureau of information up 
to date with current changes in the economic world. 

It is no part of the function of the Tariff Board to propose rates of 
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duty. Their function is merely to present findings of fact on which 
rates of duty may be fairly determined in the light of adequate 
knowledge in accord with the economic policy to be followed. This is. 
what the present report does. 

The findings of fact by the board show ample reason for the revision 
downward of Schedule K, in accord with the protective principle, and 
present the data as to relative costs and prices from which may be 
determined what rates will fairly equalize the difference in production 
costs. I recommend that such revision be proceeded with at once. 


WM. H. TAFT. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE—PART IV. 


{On the financial condition of the treasury, needed banking and currency 
reform, and departmental questions.] 


THe Wuite House, December 21, roit. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The financial condition of the Government, as shown at the close 
of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1911, was very satisfactory. The ordi- 
nary receipts into the general fund, excluding postal revenues, 
amounted to $701,372,374.99, and the disbursements from the general 
fund for current expenses and capital outlays, excluding postal and: 
Panama Canal disbursements, including the interest on the public 
debt, amounted to $654,137,907.89, leaving a surplus of $47,234,377.10. 

The postal revenue receipts amounted to $237,879,823.60, while the 
payments made for the postal service from the postal revenues 
amounted to $237,660,705.48, which left a surplus of postal receipts 
over disbursements of $219,118.12, the first time in 27 years in which 
a surplus occurred. 

The interest-bearing debt of the United States June 30, 1911, 
amounted to $915,353,190. The debt on which interest had ceased 
amounted to $1,879,830.26, and the debt bearing no interest, including 
greenbacks, national bank notes to be redeemed, and fractional cur- 
rency, amounted to $386,751,917.43, or a total of interest and non- 
interest bearing debt amounting to $1,303,984,937.69. 

The actual disbursements, exclusive of those for the Panama Canal 
and for the postal service for the year ending June 30, i911, were 
$654,137,997-89. The actual disbursements for the year ending June 
30, 1910, exclusive of the Panama Canal and the postal service dis- 
bursements, were $659,705,391.08, making a decrease of $5,567,393.19 
in yearly expenditures in the year 1911 under that of 1910. For the 
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year ending June 30, 1912, the estimated receipts, exclusive of the 
postal revenues, are $666,000,000, while the total estimates, exclusive 
of those for the Panama Canal and the postal expenditures payable 
from the postal revenues, amount to $645,842,799.34. This is a de- 
crease in the 1912 estimates from that of the 1911 estimates of 
$1,534,307.22. 

For the year ending June 30, 1913, the estimated receipts, exclusive 
of the postal revenues, are $667,000,000, while the total estimated 
appropriations, exclusive of the Panama Canal and postal disburse- 
ments payable from postal revenues, will amount to $637,920,803.35. 
This is a decrease in the 1913 estimates from that of the 1912 esti- 
mates of $7,921,995.99. 

As to the postal revenues, the expansion of the business in that de- 
partment, the normal increase in the Post Office and the extension of the 
service, will increase the outlay to the sum of $260,938,463 ; but as the 
department was self-sustaining this year the Postmaster General is 
assured that next year the receipts will at least equal the expenditures, 
and probably exceed them by more than the surplus of this year. It 
is fair and equitable, therefore, in determining the economy with which 
the Government has been run, to exclude the transactions of a depart- 
ment like the Post Office Department, which relies for its support upon 
its receipts. In calculations heretofore made for comparison of 
economy in each year, it has been the proper custom only to include 
in the statement the deficit in the Post Office Department which was 
paid out of the Treasury. 

A calculation of the actual increase in the expenses of Government 
arising from the increase in the population and the general expansion 
of governmental functions, except those of the Post Office, for a 
number of years shows a normal increase of about 4 per cent a year. 
By directing the exercise of great care to keep down the expenses and 
the estimates we have succeeded in reducing the total disbursements 
each year. 


THE CREDIT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The credit of this Government was shown to be better than that 
of any other Government by the sale of the Panama Canal 3 per cent 
bonds. - These bonds did not give their owners the privilege of using 
them as a basis for bank-note circulation, nor was there any other 
privilege extended to them which would affect their general market 
value. Their sale, therefore, measured the credit of the Govern- 
ment. The premium which was realized upon the bonds made the 
actual interest rate of the transaction 2.909 per cent. 
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PROCLAMATION BY TAFT OF THE DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT 


SHERMAN. 





SIGNATURE OF TAFT AND ACTING SECRETARY ADEE TO AN. 
NOUNCEMENT OF DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN. 
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EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


In the Treasury Department the efficiency and economy work has 
been kept steadily up. Provision is made for the elimination of 134 
positions during the coming year. Two hundred and sixty-seven statu- 
tory positions were eliminated during the last year in the office of the 
Treasury in Washington, and 141 positions in the year 1910, making 
an elimination of 542 statutory positions since March 4, 1909; and 
this has been done without the discharge of anybody, because the 
normal resignations and deaths have been equal to the elimination of 
the places, a system of transfers having taken care of the persons 
whose positions were dropped out. In the field service of the depart- 
ment, too, 1,259 positions have been eliminated down to the present 
time, making a total net reduction of all Treasury positions to the 
number of 1,801. Meantime the efficiency of the work of the depart- 
met has increased. 


MONETARY REFORM. 


A iatter of first importance that will come before Congress for 
action at this session is monetary reform. The Congress has itself 
arranged an early introduction of this great question through the 
report of its Monetary Commission. This commission was appointed 
to recommend a solution of the banking and currency problems so 
long confronting the Nation and to furnish the facts and data neces- 
sary to enable the Congress to take action. The commission was 
appointed when an impressive and urgent popular demand for legis- 
lative relief suddenly arose out of the distressing situation of the 
people caused by the deplorable panic of 1907.. The Congress decided 
that while it could not give immediately the relief required, it would 
provide a commission to furnish the means for prompt action at a 
later date. 

In order to do its work with thoroughness and precision this com- 
mission has taken some time to make its report. The country is 
undoubtedly hoping for as prompt action on the report as the con- 
venience of the Congress can permit. The recognition of the gross 
imperfections and marked inadequacy of our banking and currency 
system even in our most quiet financial periods is of long standing; 
and later there has matured a recognition of the fact that our system 
is responsible for the extraordinary devastation, waste, and business 
paralysis of our recurring periods of panic. Though the members _ 
of the Monetary Commission have for a considerable time been work- 
ing in the open, and while large numbers of the people have been 
openly working with them, and while the press has largely noted and 
discussed Pld as it has proceeded, so that the report of the 
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commission promises to represent a national movement, the details 
of the report are still being considered. I can not, therefore, do much 
more at this time than commend the immense importance of monetary 
reform, urge prompt consideration and action when the commission’s 
report is received, and express my satisfaction that the plan to be 
proposed promises to embrace main features that, having met the 
approval of a great preponderance of the practical and professional 
opinion of the country, are likely to meet equal approval in Congress. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that the wise and undisputed policy of 
maintaining unchanged the main features of our banking system 
rendered it at once impossible to introduce a central bank; for a 
central bank would certainly have been resisted, and a plan into which 
it could have been’ introduced would probably have been defeated. 
But as a central bank could not be a part of the only plan discussed 
or considered, that troublesome question is eliminated. And ingenious 
and novel as the proposed National Reserve Association appears, it 
simply is a logical outgrowth of what is best in our present system, 
and is, in fact, the fulfillment of that system. ? 

Exactly. how the management of that association should be or- 
ganized is a question still open. It seems to be desirable that the 
banks which would own the association should in the main manage it. 
It will be an agency of the banks to act for them, and they can be 
trusted better than anybody else chiefly to conduct it. It is mainly 
bankers’ work. But there, must be some form of Government super- 
vision and ultimate control, and I favor a reasonable representation 
of the Government in the management. I entertain no fear of the 
introduction of politics or of any undesirable influences from a 
properly measured Government representation. 

I trust that all banks of the country possessing the requisite stand- 
ards will be placed upon a footing of perfect equality of opportunity. 
Both the National system and the State system should‘be fairly recog- 
nized, leaving them eventually to coalesce if that shall prove to be their 
tendency. But such evolution can not develop impartially if the banks 
of one system are given or permitted any advantages of opportunity 
over those of the other system. And I trust also that the new legis- 
lation will carefully and completely protect and assure the individuality 
and the independence of each bank, to the end that any tendency there 
may ever be toward a consolidation of the money or banking power of 
the Nation shall be defeated. 

It will always be possible, of course, to correct any features of the 
new law which may in practice prove to be unwise; so that while 
this law is sure to be enacted under conditions of unusual knowledge 
and authority, it also will include, it is well to remember, the possi- 
bility of future amendment. 
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With the present prospects of this long-awaited reform encourag- 
ing us, it would be singularly unfortunate if this monetary question 
should by any chance become a party issue. And I sincerely hope it 
will.not. The exceeding amount of consideration it has received from 
the people of the Nation has been wholly nonpartisan; and the 
Congress set its nonpartisan seal upon it when the Monetary Com- 
mission was appointed. In commending the question to the favor- 
able consideration of Congress, I speak for, and in the spirit of, the 
great number of my fellow citizens who without any thought of 
party or partisanship feel with remarkable earnestness that this 
reform is necessary to the interests of all the people. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


There is now before Congress a bill, the purpose of which is to 
increase the efficiency and decrease the expense of the Army. It con- 
tains four principal features: First, a consolidation of the General 
Staff with the Adjutant General’s and the Inspector General’s De- 
partments ; second, a consolidation of the Quartermaster’s Department 
with the Subsistence and the Pay Departments; third, the creation 
of an Army Service Corps; and fourth, an extension of the enlist- 
ment period from three to five years. 

With the establishment of an Army Service Corps, as proposed . 
in the bill, I am thoroughly in accord and am convinced that the 
establishment of such a corps will result in a material economy and 
a very great increase of efficiency in the Army. It has repeatedly 
been recommended by me and my predecessors. I also believe that a 
consolidation of the Staff Corps can be made with a resulting increase 
in efficiency and economy, but not along the lines provided in the 
bill under consideration. 

I am opposed to any plan the result of which would be to break 
up or interfere with the essential principles of the detail system in the 
Staff Corps established by the act of February 2, 1901, and I am 
opposed to any plan the result of which would be to give to the 
officer selected as Chief of Staff or to any other member of the 
General Staff Corps greater permanency of office than he now has. 
Under the existing law neither the Chief of Staff nor any other mem- 
ber of the General Staff Corps can remain in office for a period of 
more than four years, and there must be an interval of two years 
between successive tours of duty. 

The bill referred to provides that certain persons shall become 
‘permanent members of the General Staff Corps, and that certain 
others are subject to redetail without an interval of two years. Such 
provision is fraught with danger to the welfare of the Army, and 
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would practically nullify the main purpose of the law creating the 
General Staff. 

In making the consolidations no reduction should be made in the 
total number of officers of the Army, of whom there are now too 
few to perform the duties imposed by law. I have in the past recom- 
mended an increase in the number of officers by 600 in order to 
provide sufficient officers to perform all classes of staff duty and to 
reduce the number of line officers detached from their commands. 
Congress at the last session increased the total number of officers by 
200, but this is not enough. Promotion in the line of the Army is too 
slow. Officers do not attain command rank at an age early enough 
properly to exercise it. It would be a mistake further to retard this 
already slow promotion by throwing back into the line of the Army a 
number of high-ranking officers to be absorbed as is provided in the ’ 
proposed plan of consolidation. 

Another feature of the bill which I believe to be a mistake is the 
proposed increase in the term of enlistment from three to five years. 
I believe it would be better to enlist men for six years, release them 
at the end of three years from active service, and put them in reserve 
for the remaining three years. Reenlistments should be largely con- 
fined to the noncommissioned officers and other enlisted men in the 
skilled grades. This plan, by the payment of a comparatively small 
compensation during the three years of reserve, would keep a large 
body of men at the call of the Government, trained and ready for 
service, and able to meet any exigency. 

The Army of the United States is in good condition. It showed 
itself able to meet an emergency in the successful mobilization of an 
army division of from 15,000 to 20,000 men, which took place along 
the border of Mexico during the recent disturbances in that country. 
The marvelous freedom from the ordinary camp diseases of typhoid 
fever and measles is referred to in the report of the Secretary of 
War, and shows such an effectiveness in the sanitary regulations and 
treatment of the Medical Corps, and in the discipline of the Army 
itself, as to invoke the highest commendation. 


MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER AT ARLINGTON. 


I beg to renew my recommendation of last year that the Congress 
appropriate for a memorial amphitheater at Arlington, Va., the funds 
required to construct it upon the plans already approved. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The very satisfactory progress made on the Panama Canal last 
year has continued, and there is every reason to believe that the canal 
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will be completed as early as the 1st of July, 1913, unless something 
unforeseen occurs. This is about 18 months before the time promised 
by the engineers. 

We are now near enough the completion of the canal to make it 
imperatively necessary that legislation should be enacted to fix the 
method by which the canal shall be maintained and controlled and the 
zone governed. The fact is that to-day there is no statutory law by 
- authority of which the President is maintaining the government of 
the zone. Such authority was given in an amendment to the Spooner 
Act, which expired by the terms of its own limitation some years ago. 
Since that time the government has continued, under the advice of 
the Attorney General that in the absence of action by Congress, there 
is necessarily an implied authority on the part of the Executive to 
maintain a government in a territory in which he has to see that the 
laws are executed. The fact that we have been able thus to get 
along during the important days of construction without legislation 
expressly formulating the government of the zone, or delegating the 
creation of it to the President, is not a. reason for supposing that we 
may continue the same kind of a government after the construction 
is finished. The implied authority of the President to maintain a 
civil government in the zone may be derived from the mandatory 
direction given him in the original Spooner Act, by which he was 
commanded to build the canal; but certainly, now that the canal is 
about to be completed and to be put under a permanent management, 
there ought to be specific statutory authority for its regulation and 
control and for the government of the zone, which we hold for the 
chief and main purpose of operating the canal. 

I fully concur with the Secretary of War that the problem is 
simply the management of a great public work, and not the govern- 
ment of a local republic; that every provision must be directed toward 
the successful maintenance of the canal as an avenue of commerce, 
and that all provisions for the government of those who live within the 
zone should be subordinate to the main purpose. 

The zone is 40 miles long and 10 miles wide. Now, it has a popu- 
- lation of 50,000 or 60,000, but as soon as the work of construction is 
completed, the towns which make up this population will be deserted, 
and only comparatively few natives will continue their residence there. 
The control of them ought to approximate a military government. 
One judge and two justices of the peace will be sufficient to attend 
to all the judicial and litigated business there is. With a few funda- 
mental laws of Congress, the zone should be governed by.the orders 
of the President, issued through the War Department, as it is to- 
day. Provisions can be made for the guaranties of life, liberty, and 
property, but beyond those, the government should be that of a 
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military reservation, managed in connection with this great highway 
of trade. 


FURNISHING SUPPLIES AND REPAIRS. 


In my last annual message I discussed at length the reasons for the 
Government’s assuming the task of furnishing to all ships that use 
the canal, whether our own naval vessels or others, the supplies of coal 
and oil and other necessities with which they must be replenished either 
before or after passing through the canal, together with the dock 
facilities and repairs of every character. This it is thought wise to 
do through the Government, because the Government must establish 
for itself, for its own naval vessels, large depots and dry docks and 
warehouses, and these may easily be enlarged so as to secure to the 
world public using the canal reasonable prices and a certainty that 
there will be no discrimination between those who wish to avail them- 
selves of such facilities. 


TOLLS. 


I renew my recommendation with respect to the tolls of the canal 
that within limits, which shall seem wise to Congress, the power of 
fixing tolls be given to the President. In order to arrive at a proper 
conclusion, there must be some experimenting, and this can not be 
done if Congress does not delegate the power to one who can act - 
expeditiously. 


POWER EXISTS TO RELIEVE AMERICAN SHIPPING. 


I am very confident that the United States has the power to relieve 
from the payment of tolls any part of our shipping that Congress 
deems wise. We own the canal. It was our money that built it. We 
have the right to charge tolls for its use. Those tolls must be the 
same to everyone; but when we are dealing with our own ships, the 
practice of many Governments of subsidizing their own merchant 
vessels is so well established in general that a subsidy equal to the 
tolls, an equivalent remission of tolls, can not be held to be a dis- 
crimination in the use of the canal. The practice in the Suez Canal 
makes this clear. The experiment in tolls to be made by the President 
would doubtless disclose how great a burden of tolls the coastwise 
trade between the Atlantic and the Pacific coast could bear without — 
preventing its usefulness in competition with the transcontinental rail- 
roads. One of the chief reasons for building the canal was to set up 
this competition and to bring the two shores closer together as a 
practical trade problem. It may be that the tolls will have to be wholly 
remitted. I do not think this is the best principle, because I believe 
that the cost of such a Government work as the Panama Canal ought 
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to be imposed gradually but certainly upon the trade which it creates 
and makes possible. So far as we can, consistent with the development 
of the world’s trade through the canal, and the benefit which it was 
intended to secure to the east and west coastwise trade, we ought to 
labor to secure from the canal tolls a sufficient amount ultimately to 
meet the debt which we have assumed and to pay the interest. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


In respect to the Philippines, I urgently join in the recommendation 
of the Secretary of War that the act of February 6, 1905, limiting 
the indebtedness that may be incurred by the Philippine Government 
for the construction of public works, be increased from $5,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. The finances of that Government are in excellent con- 
dition. The maximum sum mentioned is quite low as compared with 
the amount of indebtedness of other governments with similar re- 
sources, and the success which has attended the expenditure of the 
$5,000,000 in the useful improvements of the harbors and other places 
in the Islands justifies and requires additional expenditures for like 
purposes. 


NATURALIZATION. 


I also join in the recommendation that the legislature of the Philip- 
pine Islands be authorized to provide for the naturalization of Fili- 
pinos and others who by the present law are treated as aliens, so as to 
enable them to become citizens of the Philippine Islands. 


FRIARS’ LANDS. 


Pending an investigation by Congress at its last session, through 
one of its committees, into the disposition of the friars’ lands, Secre- 
tary Dickinson directed that the friars’ lands should not be sold in 
excess Of the limits fixed for the public lands until Congress should 
pass upon the subject or should have concluded its investigation. This 
order has been an obstruction to the disposition of the lands, and I 
expect to direct the Secretary of War to return to the practice under 
the opinion of the Attorney General which will enable us to dispose of 
the lands much more promptly, and to prepare a sinking fund with 
which to meet the $7,000,000 of bonds issued for the purchase of the 
lands. I have no doubt whatever that the Attorney General’s construc- 
tion was a proper one, and that it is in the interest of everyone that 
the land shall be promptly disposed of. The danger of creating a 
monopoly of ownership in lands under the statutes as ‘construed is 
nothing. There are only two tracts of 60,000 acres each unimproved 
and in remote Provinces that are likely to be disposed of in bulk. and 
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the rest of the lands are subject to the limitation that they shall be 
first offered to the present tenants and lessors who hold them in small 
tracts. 
RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


The estimates for the river and harbor improvements reach $32,- 
000,000 for the coming year. I wish to urge that whenever a project 
has been adopted by Congress as one to be completed, the more money 
which can be economically expended in its construction in each year, 
the greater the ultimate economy. This has especial application to the 
improvement of the Mississippi River and its large branchés. It 
seems to me that an increase in the amount of money now being 
annually expended in the improvement of the Ohio River which has 
been formally adopted by Congress would be in the interest of the 
public. A similar change ought to be made during the present 
Congress, in the amount to be appropriated for the Missouri River. 
The engineers say that the cost of. the improvement of the Missouri 
River from Kansas City to St. Louis, in order to secure 6 feet as a 
permanent channel, will reach $20,000,000. There have been at least 
three recommendations from the Chief of Engineers that if the im- 
provement be adopted, $2,000,000 should be expended upon it an- 
nually. This particular improvement is especially entitled to the 
attention of Congress, because a company has been organized in Kansas 
City, with a capital of $1,000,000, which has built steamers and barges, 
and is actually using the river for transportation in order to show what 
can be done in the way of affecting rates between Kansas City and St. 
Louis, and in order to manifest their good faith and confidence in 
respect of the improvement. I urgently recommend that the appro- 
priation for this improvement be increased from $600,000, as recom- 
mended now in the completion of a contract, to $2,000,000 annually, 
so that the work may be done in Io years. 


WATERWAY FROM THE LAKES TO THE GULF. 


The project for a navigable waterway from Lake Michigan to the 
mouth of the Illinois River, and thence via the Mississippi to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is one of national importance. In view of the work 
already accomplished by the Sanitary District of Chicago, an agency 
of the State of Illinois, which has constructed the most difficult and 
costly stretch of this waterway and made it an asset of the Nation, 
and in view of the fact that the people of Illinois have authorized the 
expenditure of $20,000,000 to carry this waterway 62 miles farther 
to Utica, I feel that it is fitting that this work should be supplemented 
by the Government, and that the expenditures recommended by the 
special board of engineers on the waterway from Utica to the mouth 
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of the Illinois River be made upon lines which while providing a 
waterway for the Nation should otherwise benefit that State to the _ 
fullest extent. I recommend that the term of service of said special 
board of engineers be continued, and that it be empowered to reopen 
the question of the treatment of the lower Illinois River, and to 
negotiate with a properly constituted commission representing the 
State of Illinois, and to agree upon a plan for the improvement of 
the lower Illinois River and upon the extent to which the United 
States may properly cooperate with the State of Illinois in securing the 
construction of a navigable waterway from Lockport to the mouth 
of the Illinois River in conjunction with the development of water 
power by that State between Lockport and Utica. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Removal of clerks of Federal courts. 


The report of the Attorney General shows that he has subjected 
to close examination the accounts of the clerks of the Federal courts; 
that he has found a good many which disclose irregularities or dis- 
honesty; but that he has had considerable difficulty in securing an 
effective prosecution or removal of the clerks thus derelict. I am cer- 
tainly not unduly prejudiced against the Federal courts, but the fact 
is that the long and confidential relations which grow out of the 
tenure for life on the part of the judge and the practical tenure for 
life on the part of the clerk are not calculated to secure the strictness 
of dealing by the judge with the clerk in respect to his fees and 
accounts which assures in the clerk’s conduct a freedom from over- 
charges and carelessness. The relationship between the judge and the 
clerk makes it ungracious for members of the bar to complain of the 
clerk or for department examiners to make charges against him to be 
heard by the court, and an order of removal of a clerk and a judgment 
for the recovery of fees are in some cases reluctantly entered by the 
judge. For this reason I recommend an amendment to the law where- 
by the President shall be given power to remove the clerks for cause. 
This provision need not interfere with the right of the judge to appoint 
his clerk or to remove him. 


French spoliation awards. 


In my last message, I recommended to Congress that it authorize 
the payment of the findings or judgments of the Court of Claims in 
the matter of the French spoliation cases. There has been no appro- 
priation to pay these judgments since 1905. The findings and awards 
were obtained after a very bitter fight, the Government succeeding in 
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about 75 per cent of the cases. The amount of the awards ought, as 
a matter of good faith on the part of the Government, to be paid. 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION COMMISSION, 


The limitation of the liability of the master to his servant for per- 
sonal injuries to such as are occasioned by his fault has been abandoned 
in most civilized countries and provision made whereby the employee 
injured in the course of his employment is compensated for his loss of 
working ability irrespective of negligence. The principle upon which 
such provision proceeds is that accidental injuries to workmen in 
modern industry, with its vast complexity and inherent dangers arising 
from complicated machinery and the use of the great forces of steam 
and electricity, should be regarded as risks of the industry and the 
loss borne in some equitable proportion by those who for their own 
profit engage therein. In recognition of this the last Congress 
authorized the appointment of a commission to investigate the subject 
of employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation and to report the 
result of their investigations, through the President, to Congress. This 
commission was appointed and has been at work, holding hearings, 
gathering data, and considering the subject, and it is expected will be 
able to report by the first of the year, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law. It is hoped and expected'that the commission will 
suggest legislation which will enable us to put in the place of the 
present wasteful and sometimes unjust system of employers’ liability 
a plan of compensation which will afford some certain and definite 
relief to all employees who are injured in the course of their employ- 
ment in those industries which are subject to the regulating power of 
_ Congress. 


MEASURES TO PREVENT DELAY AND UNNECESSARY COST OF LITIGATION. 


In promotion of the movement for the prevention of delay and 
unnecessary cost, in litigation, I am glad to say that the Supreme 
Court has taken steps to reform the present equity rules of the Federal 
courts, and that we may in the near future expect a revision of them 
which will be a long step in the right direction. 

The American Bar Association has recommended to Congress 
several bills expediting procedure, one of which has already passed 
the House unanimously, February 6, 1911. This directs that no 
judgment should be set aside or reversed, or new trial granted, unless’ 
it appears to the court, after an examination of the entire cause, that 
the error complained of has injuriously affected the substantial rights 
of the parties, and also provides for the submission of issues of fact 
to a jury, reserving questions of law for subsequent argument and 
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decision. I hope this bill will pass the Senate and become law, for it 
will simplify the procedure at law. 

Another bill to amend chapter 11 of the Judicial Code, in order to 
avoid errors in pleading, was presented by the same association, and 
one enlarging the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court so as to permit 
that court to examine, upon a writ of error, all cases in which any 
right or title is claimed under the Constitution, or any statute or treaty 
of the United States, whether the decision in the court below has been 
against the right or title or in its favor. Both these measures are in 
the interest of justice and should be passed. 


POST OFFICE. 


At the beginning of the present administration in 1909 the postal 
service was in arrears to the extent of $17,479,770.47. It was very 
much the largest deficit on record. In the brief space of two years 
this has been turned into a surplus of $220,000, which has been accom- 
plished without curtailment of the postal facilities, as may be seen by 
the fact that there have been established 3,744 new post offices; de- 
livery by carrier has been added to the service in 186 cities; 2,516 new 
rural routes have been established, covering 60,000 miles; the force of 
postal employees has been increased in these two years by more than 
8,000, and their average annual salary has had a substantial increase. 


POSTAL-SAVINGS SYSTEM. 


On January 3, 1911, postal-savings depositories were established 
experimentally in 48 States and Territories. After three months’ 
successful operation the system was extended as rapidly as feasible 
to the 7,500 post offices of the first, second, and third classes consti- 
tuting the presidential grade. By the end of the year practically all 
of these will have been designated and then the system will be ex- 
tended to all fourth-class post offices doing a money-order business. 

In selecting post offices for depositories consideration was given to 
the efficiency of the postmasters and only those offices where the rat- 
ings were satisfactory to the department have been designated. With- 
holding designation from postmasters with unsatisfactory ratings has 
had a salutary effect on the service. 

The deposits have kept pace with the extension of the system. 
Amounting to only $60,652 at the end of the first month’s operation in 
the experimental offices, they increased to $679,310 by July, and now 
after 11 months of operation have reached a total of $11,000,000. This 
sum is distributed among 2,710 banks and protected under the law by 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the United States. 
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Under the method adopted for the conduct of the system certificates 
are issued as evidence of deposits, and accounts with depositors are 
kept by the post offices instead of by the department. Compared with 
the practice in other countries of entering deposits in pass books and 
keeping at the central office a ledger account with each depositor, the 
use of the certificate has resulted in great economy of administration. 

The depositors thus far number approximately 150,000. They 
include 4o nationalities, native Americans largely predominating and 
English and Italians coming next. 

The first conversion of deposits into United States bonds bearing 
interest at the rate of 2% per cent occurred on July 1, 1911, the 
amount of deposits exchanged being $41,900, or a little more than 6 
per cent of the total outstanding certificates of deposit on June 30. Of 
this issue, bonds to the value of $6,120 were in coupon form and 
$35,780 in registered form. 


PARCEL POST. 


Steps should be taken immediately for the establishment of a rural 
parcel post. In the estimates of appropriations needed for the main- 
tenance of the postal service for the ensuing fiscal year an item of 
$150,000 has been inserted to cover the preliminary expense of estab- 
lishing a parcel post on rural mail routes, as well as to cover an 
investigation having for its object the final establishment of a general 
parcel post on all railway and steamboat transportation routes. The 
department believes that after the initial expenses of establishing the 
system are defrayed and the parcel post is in full operation on the 
rural routes it will not only bring in sufficient revenue to meet its cost, 
but also a surplus that can be utilized in paying the expenses of a 
parcel post in the City Delivery Service. 

It is hoped that Congress will authorize the immediate establishment 
of a limited parcel post on such rural routes as may be selected, provid- 
ing for the delivery along the routes of parcels not exceeding eleven 
pounds, which is the weight limit for the international parcel post, or 
at the post office from which such route emanates, or on another route 
emanating from the same office. Such preliminary service will prepare 
the way for the more thorough and comprehensive inquiry contemplated 
in asking for the appropriation mentioned, enable the department to 
gain definite information concerning the practical operation of a 
general system, and at the same time extend the benefit of the service 
to a class of people who, above all others, are specially in need of it. 

The suggestion that we have a general parcel post has awakened 
great opposition on the part of some who think that it will have the 
effect to destroy the business of the country storekeeper. Instead of 
doing this, I think the change will greatly increase business for the 
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benefit of all. The reduction in the cost of living it will bring about 
ought to make its coming certain. 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


On the 2d of November last, I reviewed the fighting fleet of battle- 
ships and other vessels assembled in New York Harbor, consisting of 
24 battleships, 2 armored cruisers, 2 cruisers, 22 destroyers, 12 tor- 
pedo boats, 8 submarines, and other attendant vessels, making 98 
vessels of all classes, of a tonnage of 576,634 tons. Those who saw 
the fleet were struck with its preparedness and with its high military 
efficiency. All Americans should be proud of its personnel. 

The fleet was deficient in the number of torpedo destroyers, in 
cruisers, and in colliers, as well as in large battleship cruisers, which are 
now becoming a very important feature of foreign navies, notably the 
British, German, and Japanese. 

The building plan for this year contemplates two battleships and 
two colliers. This is because the other and smaller vessels can be 
built much more rapidly in case of emergency than the battleships, 
and we certainly ought to continue the policy of two battleships a year 
until after the Panama Canal is finished and until in our first line and 
in our reserve line we can number 40 available vessels of proper 
armament and size. \ 

The reorganization of the Navy and the appointment of four aids 
to the Secretary have continued to demonstrate their usefulness. It 
would be difficult now to administer the affairs of the Navy without 
the expert counsel and advice of these aids, and I renew the recom- 
mendation which I made last year, that the aids be recognized by 
statute. 

It is certain that the Navy, with its present size, should have ad- 
mirals in active command higher than rear admirals. The recognized 
grades in order are: Admiral of the fleet, admiral, vice admiral, and 
rear admiral. Our great battleship fleet is commanded by a rear ad- 
miral, with four other rear admirals under his orders. This is not 
as it should be, and when questions of precedence arise between our 
naval. officers and those of European navies, the American rear ad- 
miral, though in command of ten times the force of a foreign vice 
admiral, must yield precedence to the latter. Such an absurdity ought 
not to prevail, and it can be avoided by the creation of two or three 
positions of flag rank above that of rear admiral. 

I attended the opening of the new training school at North Chicago, 
Ill., and am glad to note the opportunity which this gives for drawing 
upon young men of the country from the interior, from farms, stores, 
shops, and offices, which insures a high average of intelligence and 
character among them, and which they showed in the very wonderful 
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improvement in discipline and drill which only a few short weeks’ 
presence at the naval station had made. 

I invite your attention to the consideration of the new system of 
detention and of punishment for Army and Navy enlisted men which 
has obtained in Great Britain, and which has made greatly for the 
better control of the men. We should adopt a similar system here. 

Like the Treasury Department and the War Department, the Navy 
Department has given much attention to economy in administration, 
and has cut down a number of unnecessary expenses and reduced its 
estimates except for construction and the increase that that involves. 

I urge upon Congress the necessity for an immediate increase of 
2,000 men in the enlisted strength of the Navy, provided for in the 
estimates. Four thousand more are now needed to man all the avail- 
able vessels. 

There are in the service to-day about 47,750 enlisted men of all 
ratings. 7 

Careful computation shows that in April, 1912, 49,166 men will be 
required for vessels in commission, and 3,000 apprentice seamen should 
be kept under training at all times. 


ABOLITION OF NAVY YARDS. 


The Secretary of the Navy has recommended the abolition of cer- 
tain of the smaller and unnecessary navy yards, and in order to fur- 
nish a complete and comprehensive report has referred the question 
of all navy yards to the joint board of the Army and Navy. This 
board will shortly make its report and the Secretary of the Navy 
advises me that his recommendations on the subject will be presented 
early in the coming year. The measure of economy contained in a 
proper handling of this subject is so great and so important to the 
interests of the Nation that I shall present it to Congress as a separate 
subject apart from my annual message. Concentration of the neces- 
sary work for naval vessels in a few navy yards on each coast is a 
vital necessity if proper economy in Government expenditures is to be 
attained. 


AMALGAMATION OF STAFF CORPS IN THE NAVY. 


The Secretary of the Navy is striving to unify the various corps 
of the Navy to the extent possible and thereby stimulate a Navy spirit 
as distinguished from a corps spirit. In this he has my warm support. 

All officers are to be naval officers first and specialists afterwards. 
This means that officers will take up at least one specialty, such as 
ordnance, construction, or engineering. This is practically what is 
done now, only some of the specialists, like the pay officers and naval 
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constructors, are not of the line. It is proposed to make them all of 
the line. 

All combatant corps should obviously be of the line. This neces- 
sitates amalgamating the pay officers and also those engaged in the 
technical work of producing the finished ship. This is at present the 
case with the single exception of the naval constructors, whom it is 
now proposed to amalgamate with the line. 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


I urge again upon Congress the desirability of establishing the 
council of national defense. The bill to establish this council was 
before Congress last winter, and it is hoped that this legislation will 
pass during the present session. The purpose of the council is to 
determine the general policy of national defense and to recommend to 
Congress and to the President such measures relating to it as it shall 
deem necessary and expedient. ~ 

No such machinery is now provided by which the readiness of the 
Army and Navy may be improved and the programs of military and 
naval requirements shall be coordinated and properly scrutinized with 
a view of the necessities of the whole Nation rather than of separate 
departments. 


DEPARTMENTS CF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE AND LABOR. 


For the consideration of matters which are pending or have been | 
disposed of in the Agricultural Department and in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, I refer to the very excellent reports of the 
Secretaries of those departments. I shall not be able to submit to 
Congress until after the Christmas holidays the question of conser- 
vation of our resources arising in Alaska and the West and the ques- 
tion of the rate for second-class mail matter in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

COMMISSION ON EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


The law does not require the submission of the reports of the 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency until the 31st’ of December. 
I shall therefore not be able to submit a report of the work of that 
commission until the assembling of Congress after’ the holidays. 


CIVIL RETIREMENT AND CONTRIBUTORY PENSION SYSTEM. 


I have already advocated, in my last annual message, the adoption 
of a civil-service retirement system, with a contributory feature to it so 
as to reduce to a minimum the cost to the Government of the pensions 
to be paid. After considerable reflection, | am very much opposed to 
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a pension system that involves no contribution from the employees. I 
think the experience of other governments justifies this view; but the 
crying necessity for some such contributory system, with possibly a 
preliminary governmental outlay, in order to cover the initial cost 
and to set the system going at once while the contributions are ac- 
cumulating, is manifest on every side. Nothing will so much promote 
the economy and efficiency of the Government as such a system. 


ELIMINATION OF ALL LOCAL OFFICES FROM POLITICS. 


I wish to renew again my recommendation that all the local offices 
throughout the country, including collectors of internal revenue, 
collectors of customs, postmasters of all four classes, immigration 
commissioners and marshals, should be by law covered into the classi- 
fied service, the necessity for confirmation by the Senate be removed, 
and the President and the others, whose time is now taken up in 
distributing this patronage under the custom that has prevailed since 
the beginning of the Government in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Senators and Congressmen of the majority party, 
should be relieved from this burden. I am confident that such a 
change would greatly reduce the cost of administering the Govern- 
ment, and that it would add greatly to its efficiency. It would take 
away the power to use the patronage of the Government for political 
purposes. When officers are recommended by Senators and Congress- 
mén from political motives and for political services rendered, it is 
impossible to expect that while in office the appointees will not regard 
their tenure as more or less dependent upon continued political service 
for their patrons, and no regulations, however stiff or rigid, will 
prevent this, because such regulations, in view of the method and 
motive for selection, are plainly inconsistent and deemed hardly worthy 


of respect. WM. H. TAFT 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[On economy and efficiency in the Government service.] 


Tue Wuite Houss, January 17, ror. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I submit for the information of the Congress this report of progress 
made in the inquiry into the efficiency and economy of the methods 
of transacting public business. 

Efficiency and economy in the Government service have been de- 
manded with increasing insistence for a generation. Real economy 
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is the result of efficient organization. By perfecting the organization 
the same benefits may be obtained at less expense. A reduction in 
the total of the annual appropriations is not in itself a proof of 
economy, since it is often accompanied by a decrease in efficiency. The 
needs of the Nation may demand a large increase of expenditure, yet 
to keep the total appropriations within the expected revenue is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of public credit. 

Upon.the President must rest a large share of the responsibility for 
the demands made upon the Treasury for the current administration 
of the executive branch of the Government. Upon the Congress 
must rest responsibility for those grants of public funds which are 
made for other purposes. 


REASON FOR THE INQUIRY. 


Recognizing my share of responsibility for efficient and economical 
administration, I have endeavored during the past two years, with 
the assistance of heads of departments, to secure the best results. As 
one of the means to this end I requested a grant from Congress to 
make my efforts more effective. 

An appropriation of $100,000 was made June 25, 1910, “to enable 
the President to inquire into the methods of transacting the public 
business of the executive departments and other Government estab- 
lishments and to recommend to Congress such legislation as may be 
necessary to carry into effect changes found to be desirable that can 
not be accomplished by Executive action alone.” I have been given 
this fund to enable me to take action and to make specific recom- 
mendations with respect to the details of transacting the business of 
an Organization whose activities are almost as varied as those of the 
entire business world. The operations of the Government affect the 
interest of every person living within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Its organization embraces stations and centers of work located 
in every city and in many local subdivisions of the country. Its gross 
expenditures amount to nearly $1,000,000,000 annually. Including 
the personnel of the Military and Naval Establishments, more than . 
400,000 persons are required to do the work imposed by law upon 
the executive branch of the Government. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK. : 


This vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece 
of administrative mechanism. Never have the foundations been laid 
for a thorough consideration of the relations of all of its parts. No 
comprehensive effort has been made to list its multifarious activities 
or to group them in such a way as to present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. Never has a complete description been 
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given of the agencies through which these activities are performed. 
At no time has the attempt been made to study all of these activities 
and agencies with a view to the assignment of each activity to the 
agency best fitted for its performance, to the avoidance of duplication 
of plant and work, to the integration of all administrative agencies of 
the Government, so far as may be practicable, into a unified organi-_ 
zation for the most effective and economical dispatch of public business. 


FIRST COMPLETE INVESTIGATION. 


Notwithstanding that voluminous reports are compiled annually and 
presented to the Congress, no satisfactory statement has ever been 
published of the financial transactions of the Government as a whole. 
Provision is made for due accountability for all moneys coming into 
the hands of officers of the Government, whether as collectors of 
revenue or disbursing agents, and for insuring that authorizations for 
expenditures as made by law shall not be exceeded. But no general 
system has ever been devised for reporting and presenting information 
regarding the character of the expenditures made, in such a way as to 
reveal the actual costs entailed in the operation of individual services 
and in the performance of particular undertakings; nor in such a way 
as to make possible the exercise of intelligent judgment regarding the 
discretion displayed in making expenditure and concerning the value 
of the results obtained when contrasted with the sacrifices required. 
Although earnest efforts have been put forth by administrative officers 
and though many special inquiries have been made by the Congress, 
no exhaustive investigation has ever before been instituted concerning 
the methods employed in the transaction of public business with a 
view to the adoption of the practices and procedure best fitted to 
secure the transaction of such business with maximum dispatch, 
economy, and efficiency. 

With large interests at stake the Congress and the Administration 
have never had all the information which should be currently available 
if the most intelligent direction is to be given to the business in hand. 

I am convinced that results which are really worth while can not 
be secured, or at least can be secured only in small part, through the 
prosecution at irregular intervals of special inquiries bearing on par- 
ticular services or features of administration. The benefits thus 
obtained must be but temporary. The problem of good administration 
is not one that can be solved at one time. It is a continuously present 
one. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

In accordance with my instructions, the Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency, which I organized to aid me in the inquiry, has directed 
its efforts primarily to the formulation of concrete recommendations 
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evoking to the betterment of the fundamental conditions under which 
governmental operations must be carried on. With a basis thus laid, 
it has proceeded to the prosecution of detailed studies of individual 
services and classes of work, and of particular practices and methods, 
pushing these studies as far, and covering as many points and services, 
as the resources and time at its disposal have permitted. 

In approaching its task it has divided the work into five fields of 
inquiry having to do respectively with organization, personnel, business 
methods, accounting and reporting, and the budget. 


ORGANIZATION. 


I have stated that the Congress, the President, and the administrative 
officers are attempting to’ discharge the duties with which they are 
intrusted without full information as to the agencies through which the 
work of the Government is being performed. To provide more com- 
plete information on this point the commission has submitted to me a 
report on the organization of the Government as it existed July 1, 
to11. This report, which is transmitted herewith, shows in great de- 
tail, by means of outlines, not only the departments, commissions, 
bureaus, and offices through which the Government performs its varied 
activities, but also the sections, shops, field stations, etc., constituting 
the subordinate divisions through which the work is actually done. It 
shows for the services at Washington each such final unit as a labora- 
tory, library, shop, and administrative subdivision ; and for the services 
outside of Washington each station and point at which any activity of 
the Government is carried on. 


OUTLINES OF ORGANIZATION. 

From these outlines it is possible to determine not only how each 
department, bureau, and operating unit, such as a navy yard, is 
organized, but also, by classifying these units by character and geo- 
graphical location, the number of units of a like character that exist 
at Washington, and the number and character of services of the 
Government in each city or other point in the United States. With 
this information available, it is possible to study any particular activity 
or the problem of maintaining services at any given city or point. 

Information of this character has never before been available. Ad- 
ministrative officials have been called upon to discharge their duties 
without that full knowledge of the machinery under their direction 
which is so necessary to the exercise of effective control; much less 
have they had information regarding agencies in other services that 
might be made use of. Under such circumstances each service is com- 
pelled to rely upon itself, to build up its own organization, and to 
provide its own facilities regardless of those in existence elsewhere. 
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This outline has been prepared on the loose-leaf system, so that 
it is possible to keep it revised to date at little or no expense. The 
outline thus constitutes a work of permanent value. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


With this outline as a basis, the commission has entered upon the 
preparation of three series of reports. The first series deals with 
_ the manner in which the services of the Government should be grouped 
in departments. This is a matter of fundamental importance. It is | 
only after a satisfactory solution of this problem that many important 
measures of reform become possible. Only by grouping services 
according to their character can substantial progress be made in elimi- 
nating duplication of work and plant and proper working relations be 
established between services engaged in simildr activities. Until the 
head of a department is called upon to deal exclusively with matters 
falling in but one or a very few distinct fields, effective supervision and 
control is impossible. As long as the same department embraces serv- 
ices so diverse in character as those of life saving and the manage- 
ment of public finances, standardization of accounting methods and of 
other business practices is exceedingly difficult of attainment. 

So dependent are other reforms upon the proper grouping of services 
that I have instructed the commission to indicate in its report the 
changes which should be made in the existing organization and to 
proceed in the same way as would far-seeing architects or engineers 
in planning for the improvement and development of a great city. 
My desire is to secure and to furnish to the Congress a scheme of 
organization that can be used as a basis of discussion and action for 
years to come. 

In the past services have been created one by one as exigencies 
have seemed to demand, with little or no reference to any scheme of 
organization of the Government as a whole. I am convinced that 
the time has come when the Government should take stock of all its 
activities and agencies and formulate a comprehensive plan with refer- 
ence to which future changes may be made. The report of the com- 
mission is being prepared with this idea in mind. When completed 
it will be transmitted to the Congress. The recommendations will be of 
such a character that they can be acted upon one by one if they com- 
mend themselves to the Congress and as action in regard to any one of 
them is deemed to be urgent. 


REPORTS ON PARTICULAR SERVICES. 

The second and third series of reports deal, respectively, with the 
organization and activities of particular services, and the form of * 
organization for the performance of particular business operations. 
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One of the reports of the second series is upon the Revenue-Cutter 
Service, which costs the Government over two and a half million 
dollars each year. In the opinion of the commission its varied activi- 
ties can be performed with equal, or greater, advantage by other 
services. The commission, therefore, recommends that it be abolished. 
It is estimated that by so Gass a saving of not less than $1,000,000 a 
year can be made. 

Another report illustrating the second series recommends that the 
Lighthouse and Life-Saving Services’ be administered by a single 
bureau instead of as at present by two bureaus located in different 
departments. These services have much in common. Geographically, 
they are similarly located; administratively, they have many of the 
same problems. It is estimated that consolidation would result in a 
saving of not less than $100,000 annually. 

In a third report the commission has recommended the abolition of 
the Returns Office of the Department of the Interior. This action, 
in its opinion, will cause no loss in service to the public and will result 
in a direct saving of not less than $25,000 a year, in addition to a 
large indirect economy in the reduction of work to be performed in 
the several offices. 

In another report the commission has recommended the consoli- 
dation of the six auditing offices of the Treasury and the inclusion in 
the auditing system of the seven naval officers who now audit customs 
accounts at the principal ports. The changes recommended will im- 
prove in many ways the auditing of public accounts and will result in 
an immediate saving of at least $135,000 annually. 


GENERAL TECHNICAL SERVICES. 


A third series of reports is being prepared on those branches of the 
organization which are technical in character and which exist for the 
service of the Government as a whole—branches which have to do 
with such matters as public printing, heating, lighting, the making of 
repairs, the providing of transportation, and the compilation of statis- 
tics where mechanical equipment is essential. 


ABOLITION OF LOCAL OFFICES. 


Perhaps the part of the organization in which the greatest economy 
in public expenditure is possible is to be found in the numerous local 
offices of the Government. In some instances the establishment and 
the discontinuance of these local offices are matters of administrative 
discretion. In other instances they are established by permanent law in 
such a manner that their discontinuance is beyond the power of the 
President or that of any executive officer. In a number of services 
these laws were passed nearly a century ago. Changes in economic 
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conditions have taken place which have had the effect of rendering 
certain offices not only useless but even worse than useless in that 
their very existence needlessly swells expenditures and complicates the 
administrative system. 

The attention of the Congress has been called repeatedly to these 
conditions. In some instances the Congress has approved recom- 
mendations for the abolition of useless positions.. In other cases not 
only do the recommendations of the Executive that useless positions 
be abolished remain unheeded, but laws are passed to establish new 
offices at places where they are not needed. ; 

The responsibility for the maintenance of these conditions must 
naturally be divided between the Congress and the Executive. But 
that the Executive has performed his duty when he has called the 
attention of the Congress to the matter must also be admitted. Realiz- 
ing my responsibility in the premises, I have directed the commission 
to prepare a report setting forth the positions in the local services 
_ of, the Government which may be discontinued with advantage, the 
saving which would result from such action and the changes in law 
which are necessary to carry into effect changes in organization found 
to be desirable. On the coming in of the report, such offices as may 
be found useless and can be abolished will be so treated by Executive 
order, 

PERSONNEL. 


In my recent message to the Congress I urged consideration of the 
necessity of placing in the classified service all of the local officers 
under the Departments of the Treasury, the Interior, Post Office, and 
Commerce and Labor. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOCAL OFFICERS. 


The importance of the existence of a competent and reasonably per- 
manent civil service was not appreciated until the last quarter of the 
last century. At that time examinations were instituted as a means 
of ascertaining whether candidates for appointment possessed the 
requisite qualifications for Government positions. Since then it has 
come to be universally admitted that entrance to almost every sub- 
ordinate position in the public service should be dependent upon the 
proof in some appropriate way of the ability of the appointee. 

As yet, however, little if any attempt has been made by law tc 
secure, either for the higher administrative positions in the service at 
Washington or for local offices, the qualifications which the incumbents 
of these positions must have if the business of the Government is to 
be conducted in the most efficient and economical manner. Further- 
more, in the case of many of the local officers the law positively pro- 
vides that the term of office shall be of four years’ duration. 
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The next step which must be taken is to require of heads of bureaus 
in the departments at Washington, and of most of the local officers 
under the departments, qualifications of capacity similar to those now 
required of certain heads of bureaus and of local officers. The ex- 
tension of the merit system to these officers and a needed readjust- 
ment of salaries will have important effects in securing greater economy 
and efficiency. - . 

In the first place, the possession by the incumbents of these positions 
of the requisite qualifications must in itself promote efficiency. 

In the second place, the removal of local officers from the realm of 
political patronage in many cases would reduce the pay roll of the 
field services. At the present time the incumbents of many of these 
positions leave the actual performance of many of their duties to 
deputies and assistants. The Government often pays two persons for 
doing work that could easily be done by one. What is the loss to the 
Government can not be stated, but that it is very large can not be 
denied, when it is remembered how numerous are the local officers in 
the postal, customs, internal reyenue, public lands, and other field 
services of the Government. 

In the third place, so long as local officers are within the sphere of 
political patronage it is difficult to consider the question of the estab- 
lishment or discontinuance of local offices apart from the effect upon 
local political situations. 

Finally, the view that these various offices are to be filled as a 
result of political considerations has for its consequence the necessity 
that the President and Members of Congress devote to matters of 
patronage time which they should devote to questions of policy and 
administration. 

The greatest economy and efficiency, and the benefits which may 
accrue from the President’s devoting his time to the work which is 
most worth while, may be assured only by treating all the distinctly 
administrative officers in the departments at Washington and in the 
field in the same way as inferior officers have been treated. The time 
has come when all these officers should be placed in the classified 
service. The time has also come when those provisions of law which 
give to these officers a fixed term of years should be repealed. So long 
as a fixed term is provided by law the question of reappointment of an 
officer, no matter how efficiently he may have performed his duties, 
will inevitably be raised periodically. So long as appointments to 
these offices must be confirmed by the Senate, and so long as appoint- 
ments to them must be made every four years, just so long will it be 
impossible, to provide a force of employees with a reasonably per- 
manent tenure who are qualified by reason of education and training 
to do the best work. 
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SUPERANNUATION. 


Attention has been directed in recent years to the need of a suitable 
plan of retiring the superannuated employees in the executive civil 
service. In the belief that it is desirable that any steps toward the 
establishment of such a plan shall be taken with caution, I instructed 
the commission to make an inquiry first into the conditions at Wash- 
ington. This inquiry has been directed to the ascertainment of the 
extent to which superannuation now exists and to the consideration of 
the availability of the various plans which either have been proposed 
for adoption in this country or have actually been adopted in other 
countries. I shall submit, in the near future, for the consideration of 
the Congress a plan for the retirement of aged employees in the civil 
service which will safeguard the interests of the Government and at 
the same time make reasonable provision for the needs of those who 
have given the best part of their lives to the service of the State. 


EFFICIENCY OF PERSONNEL. 


I have caused inquiry to be made into the character of the appointees 
from the point of view of efficiency and competence which has resulted 
from present methods of appointment; into the present relation of 
compensation to the character of work done; into the existing methods 
of promotion and the keeping of efficiency records in the various de- 
partments; and into the conditions of work in Government offices. 
This inquiry will help to determine to what extent conditions of work 
are uniform in the different departments and how far uniformity in 
such conditions will tend to improve the service. I have felt that 
satisfaction with the conditions in which they worked was a necessary 
prerequisite to an efficient personnel, and that satisfaction was not 
to be expected where conditions in one department were less favorable 
than in another. 

This inquiry has not been completed. When it has been ascer- 
tained that evils exist which can be remedied through the exercise of 
the powers now vested in the President, I shall endeavor to remedy 
those evils. Where that is not the case, I shall present for the con- 
sideration of the Congress plans which, I believe, will be followed by 
great improvement in the service. 


BUSINESS METHODS. 


In every case where technical processes have been studied it has 
been demonstrated beyond question that large economies may be 
effected. The subjects first approached were those which lie close to 
each administrator, viz., office practices. An illustration of the possi- 
bilities within this field may be found in the results of the inquiry into 
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the methods of handling and filing correspondence. Every office in the 
Government has reported its methods to the commission. These re- 
ports brought to light the fact that present methods were quite the 
reverse of uniform. Some offices follow the practice of briefing all 
correspondence; some do not. Some have flat files; others fold all 
papers before filing. Some use press copies; others retain only carbon 
copies. 


UNNECESSARY COST OF HANDLING AND FILING CORRESPONDENCE. 


The reports also show not only a very wide range in the methods 
of doing this comparatively simple part of the Government business, 
but an extraordinary range in cost. For the handling of incoming 
mail the averages of cost by departments vary from $5.84 to $81.40 
per 1,000. For the handling of outgoing mail the averages by de- 
partments vary from $5.94 to $69.89 per 1,000. This does not include 
the cost of preparation, but is confined merely to the physical side of 
the work. The variations between individual offices is many times 
greater than that shown for averages by departments. 

It is at once evident either that it is costing some of the offices too 
little or that others are being run at an unwarranted expense. Nor are 
these variations explained by differences in character of work. For 
example, there are two departments which handle practically the same 
kind of business and in very large volume. The average cost of han- 
dling incoming mail to one was found to be over six times as great as 
the cost of handling incoming mail to the other. 

It has been found that differences of average cost by departments 
closely follow differences in method and that the greatest cost is found 
in the department where the method is most involved. Another fact 
is of interest, viz., that in two departments, which already show low 
averages, orders have been issued which will lead to a large saving | 
without impairing efficiency. It can not be said what the saving ulti- 
mately will be when the attention of officers in all of the departments 
has been focused on present methods with a view to changing them 
in such manner as to reduce cost to the lowest point compatible with 
efficient service. It, however, must be a considerable percentage of 
nearly $5,000,000, the total estimated cost of handling this part of the 
Government business at Washington. 

Results have already been obtained which are noteworthy. Mention 
has been made of the orders issued by two departments. Of these the 
order of one is most revolutionary in character, since it requires flat 
filing, where before all correspondence was folded; the doing away 
with letterpress copies; and the discontinuance of indorsements on 
slips, one of the most expensive processes and one which in the other 
department has been carried to very great length. 
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NEED FOR LABOR-SAVING OFFICE DEVICES. 


The use of labor-saving office devices in the service has been made 
the subject of special inquiry. An impression prevails that the Govern- 
ment is not making use of mechanical devices for economizing labor 
to the same extent as are efficiently managed private enterprises. A 
study has been made of the extent to which devices of this character 
are now being employed in the several branches of the Government 
and the opportunities that exist for their more general use. In order 
to secure information as to the various kinds of labor-saving devices 
that are in existencé and as to their adaptability to Government work, 
an exhibition of labor-saving office appliances was held in Washington 
from July 6 to 15, 1911. One hundred and ten manufacturers and 
dealers participated, and more than 10,000 officers and employees 
visited the exhibition. There is no doubt that the exhibition served the 
purpose of bringing to the attention of officers devices which can’ be 
employed by them with advantage. The holding of this exhibition 
was, however, but a step preparatory to the contemplated investigation. 


UNNECESSARY COST OF COPY WORK. 


The efforts of the commission resulted also in the adoption by several 
bureaus or departments of improved methods of doing copying. The 
amount of copy work heretofore done by hand each year in the many 
offices is estimated to aggregate several hundred thousand dollars. 
The commission exhibited, at its offices, appliances that were thought 
to be especially adapted to this kind of Government work. Following 
these demonstrations methods of copying were introduced which have 
brought about a saving of over 75 per cent in offices where used for | 
six months. This change in one small cross section of office practice 
will more than offset the whole cost of my inquiry. 


WASTE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Going outside the office, one of the business processes which have 
been investigated is the distribution of departmental documents. This 
is a subject with which both the Congress and Administration heads 
are familiar. The prevailing practice in handling departmental publi- 
cations is to have them manufactured at the Government Printing 
Office ; each job when completed is delivered to the department; here 
the books or pamphlets are wrapped and addressed; they are then 
sent to the post office; there they are assorted and prepared for ship- 
ment through the mails; from the post office they are sent to the 
railroad station, which is only a few steps from the Government Print- 
ing Office, whence they started. The results of this laborious and cir- 
cuitous method is to make the use of the best mechanical equipment 
impracticable and to waste each year not less than a guarter of a 
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million dollars of Government funds in useless handling, to say nothing 
of the indirect loss due to lack of proper coordination. 


WASTEFUL USE OF PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT. 


The use of equipment is a matter which also has been investigated. 
Up to the present time this investigation has been in the main confined 
to the subject of electric lighting. The Government pays over $600,000 | 
per year for electric current; it has made large capital outlays for wir- 
ing and fixtures. With the increasing demands in many buildings the 
present equipment is taxed to its limit and if the present methods are 
continued much of this wiring must be done over; in many places em- 
ployees are working at a great physical disadvantage, due to inade- 
quate and improper lighting, and thereby with reduced efficiency. In 
every place where the inquiry has been conducted it appears that there 
is large waste; that without the cost of rewiring, simply by giving 
proper attention to location of lights and the use of proper lamps and 
reflectors, the light efficiency at points where needed may be much in- 
creased and the cost of current reduced from 30 to 60 per cent. Other 
inquiries into the use which is being made of properties and equipment 
are contemplated which promise even larger results. 


UNNECESSARY COST OF INSURANCE. 


It is the policy of the Government not to insure public property 
against fire and other losses. Question has been raised whether the 
Government might not apply the same principle to other forms of risk, 
including insurance of the fidelity of officials and employees. A report 
is now in preparation on the subject which will show opportunities for 
large savings. I believe that the present expense for insuring the faith- 
ful execution of contracts, which, though paid by the contractor, is 
more than covered in the added price to the Government, can be largely 
reduced without taking away any element of security. 


LACK OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


The importance of establishing and maintaining standard specifi- 
cations is found not only in the possibility of very materially reducing 
the direct cost of Government trading, but also in insuring to the 
service materials, supplies, and equipment which are better adapted 
to its purposes. One of the results of indefiniteness of specifications 
is to impose contract conditions which make it extra-hazardous for 
persons to enter into contractual relations. This not only deprives the 
Government of the advantage of broad competition, but causes it to 
pay an added margin in price to vendors who must carry the risk. 
The specifications which may have been worked out in one depart- 
ment usually differ from specifications for the same article to be 
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used in another department. Much progress has been made toward 
_improving this condition through the schedules of the General Supply 
Committee, but there are many classes of supplies not on these lists 
which may be standardized, and the articles which are there listed 
may be specified with exactness. 

In connection with standard specifications for purchasing, the sub- 
ject of a standard form of contract has been given consideration. No 
one form or small number of forms will be applicable to all the agree- 
ments into which the Government enters. There can be standard 
conditions and provisions for such contracts, however, and the work 
in this connection is being prosecuted in an effort to simplify the forms 
of contracts and to do away with the great diversity of requirements 
which so often perplex and irritate those who wish to enter into a con- 
tract with the Government. 


EXCESSIVE COST OF TRAVEL. 


One of the first steps taken toward constructive work was the re- 
classification of the expenditures for the year 1910 by objects. The 
foundation was thus made for the investigation of Government trad- 
ing practices. While it was recognized that this large field could not 
be covered within a year except at enormous cost, the subjects of 
“ Transportation of persons ”’ and “ Subsistence while in travel status ” 
were taken as concrete examples. The annual cost of travel to the 
Government was found to be about $12,000,000. It was also found 
that the Government employees were traveling in practically every. 
way that was open to the public; it was further found that although 
the Government was the largest user of transportation, it was buying 
railroad tickets on a less favorable basis than would be possible if the 
subject of traveling expenditures were systematically handled from the 
point of view of the Government as a whole. The form of ticket most 
often used between such points as New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington was the single-trip first-class ticket. In two departments 
definite tests have been made in the use of mileage books and in each 
practically the same result has been reported, viz., an average saving of 
a little over one-half of 1 cent per mile. What the possible saving to 
the Government by a more systematic handling of transportation may 
be, can not be estimated at this time. Upon inquiry it was found that 
an analysis of travel vouchers for the year would cost not less than 
$120,000. The investigation, therefore, was confined to the analysis 
of travel vouchers which came to departments during the month of 
April. A report of the result of this inquiry has been made and at an 
early date will be sent to the Congress with recommendations. 

One of the results or by-products of this inquiry into travel expenses 
was the recommendation that the jurat or affidavit which is now re- 
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quired by order of the comptroller be discontinued. The jurat does 
not add to the value of the return, involves persons traveling in much 
annoyance and trouble in going beforeean officer competent to adminis- 
ter oaths, while every disciplinary result is obtained through certifica- 
tion under the law prescribing a penalty for the falsification of accounts. 
A discontinuance of the jurat in all cases would result in a direct 
saving of about $60,000 per annum. 


OTHER EXPENDITURES TO BE INVESTIGATED. 


Before economy in Government trading can be adequately covered, 
such subjects as the following must be systematically inquired into, 
viz.: Subsistence and support of persons; subsistence and care for ani- 
mals and the storage and care of vehicles; telephone, telegraph, and 
commercial messenger service; printing, engraving, lithographing, and 
binding; advertising and the publication of notices; heat, light, power, 
and electricity purchased; repairs by contract and open market order ; 
building and other materials; drafting, scientific and stationery sup- 
plies; fuel; mechanics’, engineering, and electricians’ supplies ; cleaning 
and toilet supplies; wearing apparel and hand-sewing supplies; forage 
and other supplies for animals; provisions; explosives and pyrotechnic 

supplies ; heat, light, power, and electrical equipment; live stock; fur- 
niture and furnishings; educational and scientific equipment. From 
what has been already ascertained concerning certain of these different 
objects of Government expenditure, it is evident that large savings will 
result from such an examination. 


BETTER METHODS FOR PURCHASING. 


Through a long period of years and by numerous laws and orders 
there has grown up a procedure governing public advertising and con- 
tracting that is more burdensome and expensive in some cases than is 
necessary. The procedure is not uniform in the various departments ; 
it is not uniform in many cases for the different services in the same 
department. To make uniform the requirements so far as practicable 
will be in the interest of economy and efficiency and bring about that 
simplicity that will secure the largest opportunity for contractors to bid 
for Government work, and will secure for the Government the most 
favorable prices obtained by any purchaser. 


ACCOUNTING AND REPORTING, 


In my message of March 3, 1911, attention was called to some of the 
defects in the present methods of accounting and reporting. I said: 


The condition under which legislators and administrators, both past 
and present, have been working may be summarized as follows: There 
have been no adequate means provided whereby either the President or 
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his advisers may act with intelligence on current business before them; 
there has been no means for getting prompt, accurate, and correct 
information as to results obtained; * * * there have been prac- 
tically no accounts showing what the Government owns and only a 
partial representation of what it owes; appropriations have been over 
encumbered without the facts being known; officers of Government 
have had no regular or systematic method of having brought to their 
attention the costs of governmental administration, operation, and 
maintenance, and therefore could not judge as to economy or waste; 
there has been inadequate means whereby those who served with fidelity 
and efficiency might make a record of accomplishment and be distin- 
guished from those who were inefficient and wasteful; functions and 
establishments have been duplicated, even multiplied, causing conflict 
and unnecessary expense; lack of full information has made intelligent 
direction impossible and cooperation between different branches of the 
service difficult. 


By reason of the confused character of records and reports and the 
lack of information which has been provided, this was one of the 
first subjects into which inquiry was made looking toward the issuing 
of Executive orders. 


CHARACTER OF ACCOUNTS REQUIRED. 


In laying the foundation for the revision of the present accounting 
methods it has been assumed that such information should be pro- 
duced, and only such as is continuously needed by administrative 
heads or as will be of value to the Congress. The work has been 
prosecuted under the following heads: The character and form of 
expenditure documents that should be employed by the several depart- 
ments; classification of objects of expenditure; the kind and character 
of accounts that should be kept by the Government; the character of 
reports, giving information regarding revenues and expenditures that | 
should be rendered to superior administrative officers and! to the 
Congress, and which will enable them to lay before the Congress in- 
formation which each Member should have in order that the legislative 
_ branch may be fully informed concerning the objects and purposes of 
governmental expenditures. 


UNIFORMITY IN CLASSIFICATION AND METHODS. 


Upon these matters the commission has made extended studies. So 
far as the:kind and character of accounts to be kept by the Govern- 
ment are concerned, not only have reports on methods of accounting 
and reporting been made by representatives of each of the depart- 
ments, but for four of these services detailed descriptive reports have 
been prepared showing exactly what forms are used and what pro- 
cedure is followed in keeping and recording accounts. Proceeding 
from these statements of fact, the purpose is to work out in collabora- 
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tion with department representatives a unified procedure, and a uni- 
form classification of facts which will enable accounting officers to 
present to administrative heads, to the President, and to the Congress 
complete, accurate, and prompt information, in any summary or detail 
that may be desired. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RESULTS OBTAINED. 


The general basis for uniformity of accounting and reporting has 
already been laid in constructive reports with recommendations.: The 
results of this work have been promulgated by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury in cir- 
culars issued in May and June last. These circulars prescribed the 
kind of accounts which shall be kept for the purpose of making avail- 
able to the administrative head of each department, bureau, and office 
the information which is needed for directing the business of the 
Government. 

In all of the work of the commission on these subjects emphasis has 
been laid upon cooperation with departmental committees composed 
of representatives appointed by the heads of departments for the ex- 
press purpose of joining with the commission in the preliminary studies 
and in the conclusions and recommendations relating to the several 
departments and establishments. 


REPORTS AT PRESENT REQUIRED BY CONGRESS. 


During the consideration of these subjects the commission has made 
a study of the present requirements of law relating to reports which 
are in whole or in part financial in character from the various depart- 
ments and establishments. There are more than 90 acts of Congress 
which annually require reports of this character. These requirements 
of the law result in nearly 200 printed reports relating to financial 
matters, which must be submitted annually to the Congress by the 
various departments and establishments. Studies of these reports and 
comparisons of the classification of expenditures as set forth therein 
have been made by the commission to the end that, so far as practicable, 
uniformity of classification of objects of expenditure may be recom- 
mended and identical terminology adopted. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND MODIFICATIONS. 


In due time I shall transmit to the Congress such recommendations 
for changes in the, present laws relating to these annual reports as 
appear to be pertinent and necessary. 

Special consideration has been given by the commission to the annual 
reports relating to the financial transactions of the Government as a 
whole. In this connection the forms of the financial statements of the 
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Government from early days to the present time have been examined. 
Further, in order that full information should be available, an investi- 
gation has been made of the forms of annual reports and budget 
statements, of the results of accounting, and of the terminology used 
by twenty or more foreign nations. 

One of the consequences of this work is apparent in a modification 
of the form in which the gross receipts and disbursements of the 
Government have been exhibited heretofore by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his annual reports to the Congress. 

These modifications are important as illustrations of what may be 
expected in improvement in the annual statements of the Government 
as a whole when final recommendations are made, based upon these 
extended studies. Further results of this work will be apparent when 
standard forms for financial reports of departments ‘and establish- 
ments, which are now in preparation through cooperation with the 
responsible officials of various departments, are completed and pub- 
lished. It will then be evident how far short of realizable ideals have 
been our annual statements and reports of the past. 


THE BUDGET. 


The United States is the only great Nation whose Government is 
operated without a budget. This fact seems to be more striking when 
it is considered that budgets and budget procedures are the outgrowth 
of democratic doctrines and have had an important part in the develop- 
ment of modern constitutional rights. The American Commonwealth 
has suffered much from irrésponsibility on the part of its governing 
agencies. The constitutional purpose of a budget is to make govern- 
ment responsive to public opinion and responsible for its acts. 


THE BUDGET AS AN ANNUAL PROGRAM. 


A budget should be the means for getting before the legislative 
branch, before the press, and before the people a definite annual 
program of business to be financed; it should be in the nature of a 
prospectus both of revenues and expenditures; it should comprehend 
every relation of the Government to the people, whether with reference 
to the raising of revenues or the rendering of service. 

In many foreign countries the annual budget program is discussed 
with special reference to the revenue to be raised, the thought being 
that the raising of revenue bears more direct relation to welfare than 
does Government expenditure. Around questions of source of revenue 
political parties have been organized, and on such questions voters in 
the United States have taken sides since the first revenue law was 
proposed, , 
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CITIZEN INTEREST IN EXPENDITURES. 


In political controversy it has been assumed generally that the indi- 
vidual citizen has little interest in what the Government spends. In 
my opinion, this has been a serious mistake, one which is becoming 
more serious each year. Now that population has become more dense, 
that large cities have developed, that people are required to live in con- 
gested centers, that the national resources frequently are the subject of 
private ownership and private control, and that transportation and 
other public-service facilities are held and operated by large corpora- 
tions, what the Government does with nearly $1,000,000,000 each year 
is of as much concern to the average citizen as is the manner of obtain- 
ing this amount of money for public use. In the present inquiry special 
attention has been given to the expenditure side of the budget. 

In prosecuting this inquiry, however, it has not been thought that 
arbitrary reductions should be made. The popular demand for economy 
has been to obtain the best service—the largest possible results for a 
given cost. 

We want economy and efficiency ; we want saving, and saving for a 
purpose. We want to save money to enable the Government to go 
into some of the beneficial projects which we are debarred from taking 
up now because we can not increase our expenditures. Projects affect- 
ing the public health, new public works, and other beneficial activities 
of government can be furthered if we are able to get a dollar of value 
for every dollar of the Government’s money which we expend. 


PUBLIC-WELFARE QUESTIONS. 


The principal governmental objects in which the people of the 
United States are interested include: 

The national defense; the protection of persons and property; the 
promotion of friendly relations and the protection of American inter- 
ests abroad; the regulation of commerce and industry; the promotion 
of agriculture, fisheries, forestry, and mining; the promotion of manu- 
facturing, commerce, and banking ; the promotion of transportation and 
communication ; the postal service, including postal savings and parcel 
post; the care for and utilization of the public domain; the promotion 
of education, art, science, and recreation; the promotion of the public 
health; the care and education of the Indians and other wards of the 
Nation. 

These are public-welfare questions in which I assume every citizen 
has a vital interest. I believe that every Member of Congress, as an 
official representative of the people, each editor, as a nonofficial repre- 
sentative of public opinion, each citizen, as a beneficiary of the trust 
imposed on ome fs of the Government, should be able readily to ascer- 
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tain how much has been spent for each of these purposes; how much 
has been appropriated for the current year; how much the adminis- 
tration is asking for each of these purposes for the next fiscal year. 

Furthermore, each person interested should have laid before him a 
clear, well-digested statement showing in detail whether moneys appro- 
priated have been economically spent and whether each division or 
office has been efficiently run. This is the information which should be 
available each year in the form of a budget and in detail accounts and 
reports sappestag the budget. 


CONTINUANCE OF THE COMMISSION. 


I ask the continuance of this Commission on Economy and Efficiency 
because of the excellent beginning which has been made toward the 
reorganization of the machinery of this Government on business 
principles. I ask it because its work is entirely nonpartisan in character 
and ought to appeal to every citizen who wishes to give effectiveness to 
popular government, in which we feel a just pride. This work further 
commends itself for the reason that the cost of organization and work 
has been carefully considered at every point. Three months were taken 
in consideration of plans before the inquiry was begun; six months 
were then spent in preliminary investigations before the commission was’ 
organized; before March 3, 1911, when I asked for a continuation of 
the original appropriation for the current year, only $12,000 had been 
spent. 

In organizing the commission my purpose was to obtain men emi- 
nently qualified for this character of work, and it may be said that 
it was found to be extremely difficult to find persons having such qualifi- 
cations who would undertake the task. Several of the members of 
the commission were induced to take up the work as a personal sacri- 
fice ; in fact, considering the temporary character of the inquiry, it may 
be said that no member of the commission was moved by salary con- 
siderations. Only the public character of the work has made it possible 
for the Government to carry on such an inquiry except at a very much 
larger cost than has been incurred. 

It is a matter of public record that the three largest insurance com- 
panies in New York, when under legislative investigation, spent more 
than $500,000 for expert services to assist the administration to put the 
business on a modern basis; but the economies the first year were more 
than tenfold the cost. I am informed that New York, Chicago, Boston, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and other cities are prosecuting in- 
quiries, the cost of which is largely disproportionate to the cost in- 
curred by the Federal Government. Furthermore, these inquiries have 
the vigorous support and direct cooperation of citizen agencies which 
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alone are spending not less than $200,000 per annum, and in several 
instances these combined agencies have been working not less than five 
years to put the cities on a businesslike basis, yet there is still much to 
be done. 

The reason for bringing these facts to your attention is to suggest 
the magnitude of the task, the time necessary to its accomplishment, the 
professional skill which is essential to the successful handling of the 
work, the impossibility of carrying on such a work entirely with men 
who are at the same time engaged in the ordinary routine of adminis- 
tration. While in the nature of things the readjustment of organization 
and methods should continue indefinitely in order to adapt a great 
institution to the business in hand, ultimately this should be provided 
for as a part of the regular activities of some permanently organized 
agency. It is only after such a thorough inquiry has been made by 
experts who are not charged with the grinding details of official re- 
sponsibility, however, that conclusions can be reached as to how this 
best can be done. : 

I sincerely hope that Congress will not, in its anxiety to reduce ex- 
penditures, economize by cutting off an appropriation which is likely to 
offer greater opportunity for real economy in the future than any other 
estimated for. 


VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF THE INQUIRY. 


Economies actually realized have more than justified the total ex- 
penditure of the inquiry to date, and the economies which will soon be 
made by Executive action, based upon the information now in hand, 
will be many times greater than those already realized. Furthermore, 
the inquiry is in process of establishing a sound basis for recommen- 
dations relating to changes in law which will be necessary in order to 
make effective the economies which can not be provided by Executive 
action alone. Still further, it should be realized that the progress made 
by the inquiry has been notable when measured against the magnitude 
of the task undertaken. The principal function of the inquiry has been 
that of coordination. The commission has acted and should continue 
to act as a central clearing house for the committees in the various de- 
partments and establishments. By no other means can the cooperation 
which is essential be developed and continued throughout the Govern- 
ment service. 

Helpful as legislative investigations may be in obtaining information 
as a basis for legislative action, changes which affect technical oper- 
ations and which have to do With the details of method and procedure, 
necessarily followed in effectively directing and controlling the activities 
of the various services, can be successfully accomplished only by highly 
trained experts, whose whole time shall be given to the work, acting in 
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cooperation with those who are charged with the handling of adminis- 
trative details. The upbuilding of efficient service must necessarily be 
an educational process. With each advance made there will remain 
to those who conduct the details of the business an additional incentive 
to increase the efficiency and to realize true economy in all branches of 
the Government service. 

As has been said, the changes which have already been made are 
resulting in economies greater than the cost of the inquiry; reports in 
my hands, with recommendations, estimate approximately $2,000,000 of 
possible annual economies; other subjects under investigation indicate 
much larger results. These represent only a few of the many services 
which should be subjected to a like painstaking inquiry. If this is done, 
it is beyond question that many millions of savings may be realized. 
Over and above the economy and increased efficiency which may be 
said to result from the work of the commission as such is an indirect 
result that can not well be measured. I refer to the influence which a 
vigorous, thoroughgoing executive inquiry has on each of the adminis- 
trative units responsible to the Executive. The purpose being con- 
structive, as soon as any subject is inquired into each of the services 
affected becomes at once alert to opportunities for improvement. So 
real is this that eagerness in many instances must be restrained. For 
_ example, when reports were requested on the subject of handling and 
filing correspondence, so many changes were begun that it became 
necessary to issue a letter to heads of departments requesting them not 
to permit further changes until the results had been reported and uni- 
form plans of action had been agreed upon. To have permitted each of 
the hundreds of offices to undertake changes on their own initiative 
would merely have added to the confusion. 

Much time and expense are necessary to get an inquiry of this kind 
started, to lay the foundation for sound judgment, and to develop the 
momentum required to accomplish definite results. This initial work 
has been done. The inquiry with its constructive measures is well 
under way. The work should now be prosecuted with vigor and receive 
the financial support necessary to make it most effective during the 
next fiscal year. 

In this relation it may be said that the expenditure for the inquiry 
during the present fiscal year is at the rate of $130,000. The mass of 
information which must be collected, digested, and summarized pertain- 
ing to each subject of inquiry is enormous. From the results obtained 
it is evident that every dollar which is spent in the prosecution of the 
inquiry in the future will result in manifold savings. Every economy 
which has been or will be effected through changes in organization or 
method will inure to the benefit of the Government and of the people 
in increasing measure through the years which follow. It is clearly the 
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part of wisdom to provide for the coming year means at Jeast equal 
to those available during the current year, and in my opinion the appro- 
priation should be increased to $200,000, and an additional amount of 
$50,000 should be provided for the publication of those results which 
will be of continuing value to officers of the Government and to the 


people: WM. H. TAFT. 


MESSAGE. 


[Concerning the work of the Interior Department and other matters.] 


THe Wutte House, February 2, 1912. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

There is no branch of the Federal jurisdiction which calls more im- 
peratively for immediate legislation than that which concerns the public 
domain, and especially the part of that domain which is in Alaska. The 
report of the Secretary of the Interior, which is transmitted herewith, 
and the report to him of the governor of Alaska, set out the public need 
in this regard with great force and in satisfactory detail. 

The progress under the reclamation act has made clear the defects of 
its limitations, which should be remedied. The rules governing the 
acquisition of homesteads, of land that is not arid or semiarid, are not 
well adapted to the perfecting of title to land made arable by Govern- 
ment reclamation work. 

I concur with the Secretary of the Interior in his recommendation 
that, after entry is made upon land being reclaimed, actual occupation 
as a homestead of the same be not required until two years after entry, 
but that cultivation of the same shall be required, and that the present 
provision under which the land is to be paid for in 10 annual install- 
ments shall be so modified as to allow a patent to issue for the land 
at the end of five years’ cultivation and three years’ occupation, with a 
reservation of a Government lien for the amount of the unpaid pur- 
chase money. This leniency to the reclamation homesteader will relieve 
him from occupation at a time when the condition of the land makes it 
most burdensome and difficult, and at the end of five years will furnish 
him with a title upon which he can borrow money and continue the 
improvement of his holding. 

I also concur in the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior 
that all of our public domain should be classified and that each class 
should be disposed of or administered in the manner most appropriate 
to that particular class. | 
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The chief change, however, which ought to be made, and which J 
have already recommended in previous messages and communications 
to Congress, is that by which Government coal land and phosphate and 
other mineral lands containing nonmetalliferous minerals, shall be 
leased by the Government, with restrictions as to size and time, re- 
sembling those which now obtain throughout the country between the 
owners in fee and the lessees who work the mines, and in leases like 
those which have been most successful in Australia, New Zealand, and 
Nova Scotia. The showing made by investigations into the successful 
working of the leasing system leaves no doubt as to its wisdom and 
practical utility. Requirements as to the working of the mine during 
the term may be so framed as to prevent any holding of large mining 
properties merely for speculation, while the royalties may be made 
sufficiently low, not unduly to increase the cost of the coal mined, and 
at the same time sufficient to furnish a reasonable income for the use 
of the public in the community where the mining goes on. In Alaska, 
there is no reason why a substantial income should not thus be raised 
for such public works as may be deemed necessary or useful. 

There is no difference between the reasons which call for the appli- 
cation of the leasing system to the coal lands still retained by the Gov- 
ernment in the United States proper and those which exist in Alaska. 

There are now in Alaska only two well-known high-grade coal fields 
of large extent—the Bering River coal field and the Matanuska coal 
field. The Bering River coal field, while it has varying qualities of coal 
from the bituminous to the anthracite, is very much lessened in value 
and usefulness by the grinding effect to which in geological ages past 

the coal measures have been subjected, so that the coal does not lie 
or can not be mined in large lumps. It must be taken out in almost a 
powdered condition. The same difficulty does not appear to the same 
extent in the Matanuska coal fields. The Bering River coal fields are 
only 25 miles from the coast. They are within easy distance of an 
existing railroad built by the Morgan-Guggenheim interests, and may 
also be reached through Controller Bay by the construction of other 
and competing railroads. 

Controller Bay is not a good harbor, but could probably be made 
practical with the expenditure of considerable money. The railroad 
of the Morgan-Guggenheim interests, running from Cordova, could be 
made a coal carrying road for the Bering River fields by the construc- 
tion of a branch to those fields not exceeding 50 or 60 miles. It is 
practicable, and if the coal measures were to be opened up, doubtless 
the branch would be built. In the present condition of things, there is 
no motive to build the road, because there is no title or opportunity 40 
open and mine the coal. 

The Matanuska coal fields are a longer distance from the coast. They 
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are from 150 to 200 miles from the harbor of Seward, on Resurrection 
Bay. This is one of the finest harbors in the world, and a reservation 
has been made there for the use of the Navy of the United States. A 
road constructed from Seward to the Matanuska coal fields would form 
part of a system reaching from the coast into the heart of Alaska, and 
open the great interior valleys of the Yukon and the Tanana, which 
have agricultural as well as great mineral possibilities. 

The Alaska Central road has been constructed some 71 miles of the 
distance from Seward north to the Matanuska coal fields, but the con- 
struction beyond this has been discouraged, first, by the fact that there 
has been no policy adopted of opening up the coal lands upon which 
investors could depend, and, second, because there seemed to be a lack 
of financial backing of those engaged in the enterprise. The Secretary 
of the Interior has ascertained that the bondholders, who are the real 
owners of the road, are willing to sell to the Government, and he recom- 
mends the purchase of the existing road, such reconstruction as may be 
necessary, its continuance to the Matanuska coal fields, and thence into 
the valleys of the Yukon and the Tanana. It would be a great trunk 
line, and would be an opening up of Alaska by Government capital. 

I am not in favor of Government ownership where the same certainty 
and efficiency of service can be had by private enterprise, but I think 
the conditions presented in Alaska are of such a character as to war- 
rant the Government, for the purpose of encouraging the development 
of that vast and remarkable territory, to build and own a trunk line 
railroad, which it can lease on terms which may be varied and changed 

_to meet the growing prosperity and development of the Territory. 

There is nothing in the history of the United States which affords 
such just reason for criticism as the failure of the Federal Government 
to extend the benefit of its fostering care to the Territory of Alaska. 
There was a time, of course, when Alaska was regarded as so far re- 
moved into the Arctic Ocean as to make any development of it practi- — 
cally impossible, but for years the facts have been known to those who 
have been responsible for its government, and everyone who has given 
the subject the slightest consideration has been aware of the wonder- 
ful possibilities in its growth and development if only capital were in- 
vested there and a good government put over it. I think the United 
States owes it, therefore, to Alaska, and to the people who have gone 
there, to take an exceptional step and to build a railroad that shall open 
the treasures of Alaska to the Pacifi¢ and to the people who live along 
that ocean on our western coast. The construction of a railroad and 
ownership of the fee do not necessitate Government operation. Pur- 
suant, however, to the recommendation of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, I suggest to Congress the wisdom of providing that the Presi- 
dent may appoint a commission of competent persons, including two 
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Army engineers, to examine and report upon the available routes for a 
railroad from Seward to the Matanuska coal fields and into the Tanana 
and Yukon Valleys, with an estimate of the value of the existing 
partially constructed railroad and of the cost of continuing the railroad 
to the proper points in the valleys named. This proposal is further 
justified by the need that the Navy of \the United States has for a 
secure coaling base in the North Pacific. The commission ought to 
make a full report also as to the character of the coal. fields at 
Matanuska, and the problem of furnishing coal from that source for 
mercantile purposes after reserving for Government mining a sufficient 
quantity for the Navy. 

I have already recommended to Congress the establishment of a form 
of commission government for Alaska. The Territory is too extended, 
its needs are too varied, and its distance from Washington too remote 
to enable Congress to keep up with its necessities in the matter of legis- 
lation of a local character. 

The governor of Alaska in his report, which accompanies that of 
the Secretary of the Interior, points out certain laws that ought to be 
adopted, and emphasizes what I have said as to the immediate need for 
a government of much wider powers than now exists there, if it can 
be said to have any government at all. 

I do not stop to dwell upon the lack of provision for the health of the 
inhabitants and the absence or inadequacy of laws, the mere statement 
of which shows their crying need. I only press upon Congress the 
imperative necessity for taking action not only to permit the beginning 
of the development of Alaska and the opening of her resources, but to 
provide laws which shall give to those who come under their juris- 
diction decent protection. 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER. 


There is transmitted herewith a letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior setting out the work done under joint resolution approved June 
25, 1910, authorizing the expenditure of $1,000,000, or so much thereof 
as might be necessary, to be expended by the President for the purpose 
of protecting lands and property in the Imperial Valley and elsewhere 
along the Colorado River in Arizona. The money was expended and 
the protective works erected, but the disturbances in Mexico so delayed 
the work, and the floods in the Colorado River were so extensive that 
a part of the works have been carried away, and the need for further 
action and expenditure of money exists. I do not make a definite 
recommendation at present, for the reason that the plan to be’ adopted 
for the betterment of conditions near the mouth of the Colorado River 
proves to be so dependent on a free and full agreement between the 
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Government of Mexico and the Government of the United States as to 
joint expenditure and joint use that it is unwise to move until we can 
obtain some agreement with that Government which will enable us to 
submit to Congress a larger plan, better adapted to the exigencies pre- 
sented than the one adopted. It is essential that we act promptly, and 
through the State Department the matter is being pressed upon the 
attention of the Mexican Government. Meantime, a report of the 
engineer in charge, together with a subsequent report upon his work 
by a body of experts appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, to- 
gether with an offer by the Southern Pacific Railroad to do the work 
* at a certain price, with a guaranty for a year, and a comment upon 
this offer by Brig. Gen. Marshall, late Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and now consulting engineer of the Reclamation Service, 
are all herewith transmitted. - 


WATER-POWER SITES. 


In previous communications to Congress I have pointed out two 
methods by which the water-power sites on nonnavigable streams may 
be controlled as between the State and the National Government. It 
has seemed wise that the control should be concentrated in one govern- 
ment or the other as the active participant in supervising its use by 
private enterprises In most cases where the Government owns what 
are called water-power sites along nonnavigable streams, which are 
really riparian lots, without which the power in the stream can not “be 
used, we have a situation as to ownership that may be described as 
follows: The Federal Government has land without which the power 
in the stream can not be transmuted into electricity and applied at a 
distance, while it is claimed that the State, under the law of waters as 
it prevails in many of our Western States, controls the use of the 
water and gives the beneficial use to the first and continuous user. In 
order to secure proper care by the State governments over these sources 
of power, it has been proposed that the Government shall deed the 
water-power site to the State on condition that the site and all the plant 
upon it shall revert to the Government unless the State parts with the 
site only by a lease, the terms of which it enforces and which requires 
a revaluation of the rental every 10 years, the full term to last not 
more than 50 years. A failure of the State to make and enforce such 
leases would enable the Government by an action of forfeiture to 
recover the power sites and all plants that might be erected thereon, 
' and this power of penalizing those who succeed to the control would 
furnish a motive to compel the observance of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretary of the Interior has suggested another method by which 
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the water-power site shall be leased directly by the Government to those 
who exercise a public franchise under provisions imposing a rental for 
the water power to create a fund to be expended by the General Govern- 
ment for the improvement of the stream and the benefit of the local 
community where the power site is, and permitting the State to regu- 
late the rates at which the converted power is sold. The latter method 
suggested by the Secretary is a more direct method for Federal control, 
and in view of the probable union and systematic organization and 
welding together of the power derived from water within a radius of 
three or four hundred miles, I think it better that the power of control 
should remain in the National Government than that it should be turned 
over to the States. Under such a system the Federal Government 
would have such direct supervision of the whole matter that any honest 
administration could easily prevent the abuses which a monopoly of 
absolute ownership in private persons or companies would make 
possible. 


BUREAU OF NATIONAL PARKS. 


I earnestly recommend the establishment of a Bureau of National 
Parks. Such legislation is essential to the proper management of those 
_ wondrous manifestations of nature, so startling and*so beautiful that 
everyone recognizes the obligations of the Government to*preserve them 
for the edification and recreation of the people. *The Yellowstone 
Park, the Yosemite, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, the Glacier 
National Park, and the Mount Rainier National Park and others fur- 
nish appropriate instances. In only one case have we made anything 
like adequate preparation for the use of a park by the public. That 
case is the Yellowstone National Park. Every consideration of patriot- 
ism and the love of nature and of beauty and of art requires us to ex- 
pend money enough to bring all these natural wonders within easy 
reach of our people. The first step in that direction is the establish- 
- ment-of a responsible bureau which shall take upon itself the burden 
of supervising the parks and of making recommendations as to the 
best method of improving their accessibility and usefulness. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE COST OF LIVING. 


There has been a strong movement among economists, business men, 
and others interested in economic investigation to secure the appoint- 
ment of an international commission to look into the cause for the 
high prices of the necessities of life. There is no doubt but that a 
commission could be appointed of such unprejudiced and impartial per- 
sons, experts in investigation of economic facts, that a great deal of 
very valuable light could be shed upon the reasons for the high prices 
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that have so distressed the people of the world, and information given 
upon which action might be taken to reduce the cost of living. The 
very satisfactory report of the Railway Stock and Bonds Commission 
indicates how useful an investigation of this kind can be when under- 
taken by men who have had adequate experience in economic inquiries 
and a levelheadedness and judgment correctly to apply sound principles 
to the facts found. 

For some years past the high and steadily increasing cost of living 
has been a matter of such grave public concern that I deem it of great 
public interest that an international conference be proposed at this time 
for the purpose of preparing plans, to be submitted to the various 
Governments, for an international inquiry into the high cost of living, 
its extent, causes, effects, and possible remedies. I therefore recom- 
mend that, to enable the President to invite foreign Governments to 
such a conference, to be held at Washington or elsewhere, the Congress 
provide an appropriation, not to exceed $20,000, to defray the expenses 
of preparation and of participation by the United States. 

The numerous investigations on the subject, official or other, already 
made in various countries (such as Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
the United States) have themselves strongly demonstrated the need of 
further study of world-wide scope. Those who have conducted these 
investigations have found that the phenomenon of rising prices is al- 
most if not quite general throughout the world; but they are baffled 
in the attempt to trace the causes by the impossibility of making any 
accurate international comparisons. This is’ because, in spite of the 
number of investigations already made, we are still without adequate 
data and because as yet no two countries estimate their price levels on 
the same basis or by the same methods. 

As already indicated, the preliminary conference itself would entail 
a comparatively small expense, and most of the subsequent investi- 
gations for which it would prepare the way could be carried out by 
existing bureaus in this and other Governments as part of their regular 
work and would require little, if any, additional appropriations for 
such bureaus. 


COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


The extraordinary growth of industry in the past two decades and 
its revolutionary changes have raised new and vital questions as to the 
relations between employers and wage earners which have become 
matters of pressing public concern. These questions have been some-, 
what obscured by the profound changes in the relations between com- 
peting producers and producers as a class and consumers—in other 
words, by the changes which, among other results, have given rise to 
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what is commonly called the trust problem. The large-scale production 
characteristic of modern industry, however, involves the one set of 
relations no less than the other. Any interruption to the normal and 
peaceful relations between employer and wage earner involves public 
discomfort and in many cases public disaster. Such interruptions be- 
come, therefore, quite as much a matter of public concern as restraint 
of trade or monopoly. 

Industrial relations concern the public for a double reason. We are 
directly interested in the maintenance of peaceful and stable industrial 
conditions for the sake of our own comfort and well-being; but society 
is equally interested, in its sovereign civic capacity, in seeing that our 
institutions are effectively maintaining justice and fair dealing between 
any classes of citizens whose economic interests may seem to clash. 
Railway strikes on such a scale as has recently been witnessed in 
France and in England, a strike of coal-mine workers such as we have 
more than once witnessed in this country, and such a wholesale re- 
linquishing of a public service as that of the street cleaners recently 
in New York, illustrate the serious danger to public well-being and the 
inadequacy of the existing social machinery either to prevent such 
occurrences or to adjust them on any equitable and permanent basis 
after they have arisen. 

In spite of the frequency with which we are exposed to these dangers 
and in spite of the absence of provision for dealing with them, we con- 
tinue to assume with easy-going confidence that in each new case, some- 
how or other, the parties to the dispute will find some solution which 
will be agreeable to themselves and consistent with the public interest. 
We all see the grave objections to strikes and lockouts, however neces- 
sary they may be in extreme cases; and we are ready to criticise the 
more extreme phases of the industrial conflict such as boycotts and 
blacklists ; but we leave the situation such that industrial. disputes lead 
inevitably to a state of industrial war in which these are the only 
weapons left to the two combatants. No more clumsy or expensive 
method of determining the rate of wages and the hours and conditions 
of labor could well be devised. The successful operation of the Erd- 
man Act as between interstate railroads and their employees shows how 
much good can be done by proper legislation. 

At the moment when the discomforts and dangers incident to indus- 
trial strife are actually felt by the public there is usually an outcry for 
the establishment of some tribunal for the immediate settlement of the 
particular dispute. But what is needed is some system, devised by 
patient and deliberate study in advance, that will meet these constantly 
occurring and clearly foreseeable emergencies—not a makeshift to tide 
over an existing crisis. Not during the rainstorm but in fair weather 
should the leaking roof be examined and repaired. 
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The magnitude and complexity of modern industrial disputes have 
put upon some of our statutes and our present mechanism for adjust- 
ing such differences—where we can be said to have any mechanism at 
all—a strain they were never intended to bear and for which they are 
unsuited. What is urgently needed to-day is a reexamination of our 
laws bearing upon the relations of employer and employee and a care- 
ful and discriminating scrutiny of the various plans which are being 
tried in several of our own States and in other countries. This would 
seem to be the first natural step in bringing about an adjustment of 
these relations better suited to the newer conditions of industry. 

Numerous special investigations, official and unofficial, have revealed 
conditions in more than one industry which have immediately been 
recognized on all sides as entirely out of harmony with accepted 
American standards. It is probable that to a great extent the remedies 
for these conditions, so far as the remedies involve legislation, lie in 
the field of State action ; but such a comprehensive inquiry as is neces- 
sary to furnish a basis for intelligent action must be undertaken on 
national initiative and must be nation-wide in its scope. In view of 
the results that have followed the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education, in agriculture, and in other fields which do not lie 
primarily within the field of Federal legislation, there can be no serious 
argument against the propriety or the wisdom of an inquiry by the 
Federal Government into the general conditions of labor in the United 
States, notwithstanding the fact that some of the remedies will lie with ~ 
the separate States, or even entirely outside the sphere of govern- 
mental activity, in the hands of private individuals and of voluntary 
agencies. One legitimate object of such an official investigation and 
report is to enlighten and inform public opinion, which of itself will 
often induce or compel the reform of unjust conditions or the abate- 
ment of unreasonable demands. 

The special investigations that have been made of recent industrial 
conditions, whether private or official, have been fragmentary, incom- 
plete, and at best only partially representative or typical. Their lessons, 
nevertheless, are important, and until something comprehensive and 
adequate is available they serve a useful purpose, and they will neces- 
sarily continue to be made. But unquestionably the time is now ripe 
for a searching inquiry into the subject of industrial relations which 
shall be official, authoritative, balanced, and well rounded, such as only 
the Federal Government can successfully undertake. The present wide- 
spread interest in the subject makes this an opportune time for an in- 
vestigation, which in any event can not long be postponed. It should 
be nonpartisan, comprehensive, thorough, patient, and courageous. 

There is already available much information on certain aspects of 
the subject in the reports of the Federal and State Bureaus of Labor 
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and in other official and unofficial publications. One essential part of 
the proposed inquiry would naturally be to assemble, digest, and inter- 
pret this information so far as it bears upon our present industrial con- 
ditions. In addition to this the commission should inquire into the 
general conditions of labor in our principal industries, into the existing 
relations between employers and employees in those industries, into the 
various methods which have been tried for maintaining mutually satis- 
factory relations between employees and employers and for avoiding or* 
adjusting trade disputes, and into the scope, methods, and resources of 
Federal and State Bureaus of Labor and the methods by which they 
might more adequately meet the responsibilities which, through the 
work of the commission above recommended, would be more clearly 
brought to light and defined. 


MISBRANDING IMPORTED GOODS. 


My attention has been called to the injustice which is done in this 
country by the sale of articles in the trade purporting to be made in 
Ireland, when they are not so made, and it is suggested that the justice 
of the enactment of a law which, so far as the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government can go, would prevent a continuance of this misrepre- 
sentation to the public and fraud upon those who are entitled to use 
the statement in the sale of their goods. I think it to be greatly in the 
interest of fair dealing, which ought always to be encouraged by law, for 
Congress to enact a law making it a misdemeanor, punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, to use the mails or to put into interstate commerce 
any articles of merchandise which bear upon their face a statement 
that they have been manufactured in some particular country when the 
fact is otherwise. 


BUILDING FOR PUBLIC ARCHIVES. 


I can not close this message without inviting the attention of Congress 
again to the necessity for the erection of a building to contain the 
public archives. The unsatisfactory distribution of records, the lack 
of any proper index or guide to their contents, is well known to those 
familiar with the needs of the Government in this Capital. The land 
has been purchased and nothing remains now but the erection of a 
proper building. I transmit a letter written by Prof. J. Franklin 
Jameson, director of the department of historical research of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, in which he speaks upon this subject 

as a member of a committee appointed by the executive council of the 
American Historical Association to bring the matter to the attention of 
the President and Congress. 
WM. H.. TAFT. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


(Transmitting the report of the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission. ] 
THE WHITE Houses, February 20, 1912. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the report of the Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Commission, authorized by 
joint resolution No. 41, approved June 25, 1910, “ To make a thorough 
investigation of the subject of Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation, and to submit a report through the President to the 
Congress of the United States.” 

The commission recommends a carefully drawn bill, entitled “A bill 
to provide an exclusive remedy and compensation for accidental injuries 
resulting in disability or death, to employees or common carriers by 
railroads engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, or in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes.” This bill works out in detail 
a compensation for accidental injuries to employees of common carriers 
in interstate railroad business, on the theory of insuring each employee 
against the results of injury received in the course of the employment, 
without reference to his contributory negligence, and without any of 
the rules obtaining in the common law limiting the liability of the em- 
ployer in such cases. The only case in which no compensation is to be 
allowed by the act is where the injury or death of the employee is 
occasioned by his willful intention to bring about the injury or death of 
himself or of another, or when the injury results from his intoxication 
while on duty. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of the bill. They are, however, 
most admirably worked out. They provide for a medical and hospital 
service for the injured man, for a notice of the injury to the employer, 
where such notice is not obviously given by the accident itself; for the 
fixing of the recovery by agreement; if not by agreement, by an official 
adjuster, to be confirmed by the court, and, if a jury is demanded, to 
be passed on by a jury. The amount of recovery is regulated in pro- 
portion to the wages received, and the more or less serious character 
of the injury where death does not ensue, specific provision being made - 
for particular injuries in so far as they can be specified. The com- 
pensation is to be made in the form of annual payments for a number 
of years or for life. The fees to be paid to attorneys are specifically 
limited by the act. The remedies offered are exclusive of any other 
remedies. The statistical investigation seems to show that under 
this act the cost to the railroads would be perhaps 25 per cent more 
than the total cost which they now incur, 
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The report of the commission has been very able and satisfactory, 
the investigations have been most thorough, and the discussion of the 
constitutional questions which have arisen in respect to he validity of 
the bill is of the highest merit. 

Three objections to the validity of the bill of course occur: 

In the first place, the question arises whether under the provisions 
of the commerce clause the bill could be considered to be a regulation 
of interstate and foreign commerce. That seems to be already settled 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in the employers’ liability case. 

The second question is whether the making of these remedies exclusive 
and the compelling of the railroad companies to meet obligations aris- 
ing from injuries, for which the railroad would not be liable under the 
common law, is a denial of the due process of law which is enjoined 
upon Congress by the fifth amendment to the Constitution in dealing 
with the property rights. This question the report takes up, and in an 
exhaustive review of the authorities makes clear, as it seems to me, 
the validity of the act. This is the question which in the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York was decided adversely to the validity 
of the compensation act adopted by the legislature of that State. How 
far that act and the one here proposed differ it is unnecessary to state. 
It is sufficient to say that the argument of the commission is most con- 
vincing to show that the police power of the Government exercised in 
the regulation of interstate commerce is quite sufficient to justify the 
imposition upon the interstate railroad companies of the liability for 
the injuries to its employees on an insurance basis. 

The third objection is that the right of trial by jury, guaranteed by 
the seventh amendment, is denied. As a matter of fact, the right is 
preserved in this act by permitting a jury to pass on the issue when 
duly demanded, in accordance with the limitation of the act. 

I sincerely hope that this act will pass. I deem it one of the great 
steps of progress toward a satisfactory solution of an important phase 
of the controversies between employer and employee that has been 
proposed within the last two or three decades. The old rules of liability 
under the common law were adapted to a different age and condition 
and were evidently drawn by men imbued with the importance of pre- 
serving the employers from burdensome or unjust liability. It was 
treated as a personal matter of each employee, and the employer and 
the employee were put on a level of dealing, which, however it may 
have been in the past, certainly creates injustice to the employee under 
the present conditions. 

’ One of the great objections to the old common-law method of 
settling questions of this character was the lack of uniformity in the 
recoveries made by injured employees, and by the representatives of 
those who suffered death. Frequently meritorious cases that appealed 
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strongly to every sense of human justice were shut out by arbitrary rules 
limiting the liability of the employer. On the other hand, often by per- 
jured evidence and the undue emotional generosity of the jury, recover- 
ies were given far in excess of the real injury, and sometimes on facts 
that hardly justified recovery at all. Now, under this system the 
tendency will be to create as nearly a uniform system as can be de- 
vised; there will be recoveries in every case, and they will be limited 
by the terms of the law so as to be reasonable. 

The great injustice of the present system, by which recoveries of 
verdicts of any size do not result in actual benefit to the injured person 
because of the heavy expense of the litigation and the fees charged by 
the counsel for the plaintiff, will disappear under this new law, by 
which the fees of the counsel are limited to a very reasonable amount. 
The cases will be disposed of most expeditiously under this system, 
and the money will be distributed for the support of the injured person 
over a number of years, so as to make its benefit greater and more 
secure. 

Of course the great object of this act is to secure justice to the 
weaker party under existing modern conditions, but a result hardly less 
important will follow from this act that I can not fail to mention. 

The administration of justice to-day is clogged in every court by the 
great number of suits for damages for personal injury. The settle- 
ment of such cases by this system will serve to reduce the burden of 
our courts one-half by taking the cases out of court and disposing of 
them by this short cut. The remainder of the business in the courts 
will thus have greater attention from the judges, and will be disposed 
of with much greater dispatch. In every way, therefore, the act de- 
mands your earnest consideration, and I sincerely hope that it may be 
passed before the adjournment of this session of Congress. 

There accompanies the letter of transmittal of Senator Sutherland 
not only the report of the commission but also the hearings of wit- 
nesses by the commission, all of which is herewith submitted. 


WM. H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Transmitting the Annual Report of the Postmaster General for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1911; and the Report of the Commission on Second-class Mail 
Matter.] 

Tue Wuite Houssz, February 22, 1922. 


To the Senate and House of Representatwes: 
In transmitting the annual report of the Postmaster General for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, IQII, it gives me pleasure to call 
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attention to the fact that the revenues for the fiscal year ended June 
30, I9II, amounted to $237,879,823.60 and that the expenditures 
amounted to $237,660,705.48, making a surplus of $219,118.12. For 
the year ended June 30, 1909, the postal service was in arrears to the 
extent of $17,479,770.47. In the interval this very large deficit has been 
changed into a surplus, and that without the curtailment of postal 
facilities. Indeed, in the same time there have been established 3,744 
new post offices, delivery by carrier provided in 186 additional cities, 
and new rural routes established, 2,516 in number and aggregating 
60,679 miles in extent. The force of postal employees has been in- 
creased by more than 8,000, and a liberal policy in the matter of salar- 
ies has been followed, so that the amount expended for salaries is now 
$14,000,000 more than two years ago. The average salary has been 
increased from $869 to $967 for rural carriers, $979 to $1,082 for post 
office clerks, $1,021 to $1,084 for city letter carriers, and $1,168 to 
$1,183 for railway postal clerks. 

The report shows that the postal-savings system was begun experi- 
mentally in January, 1911, and that it has now been extended so as to 
include 7,500 presidential post offices, which includes practically all of 
the post offices of that class.. Preparations are also being made to es- 
tablish the system at about 40,000 fourth-class offices. The deposits in 
11 months have reached a total of $11,000,000, distributed among 2,710 
national-and State banks. 

The Postmaster General recommends, as I have done in previous 
" messages, the adoption of a parcel post, and the beginning of this in the 
organization of such service on rural routes and in the City Delivery 
Service first. 

The placing of assistant postmasters in the classified service has 
secured greater efficiency. It is hoped that the same thing may be 
done with all the postmasters. 

The report of the Postmaster General is full of statements of the 
important improvements in the organization and methods of the postal 
service made since the last annual report, and of tentative drafts of 
legislation embodying certain recommendations of the department 
which need legislation to carry them out. 

There is only one recommendation in which I can not agree—that is 
one which recommends that the telegraph lines in the United States 
should be made a part of the postal system and operated in conjunction 
with the mail system. This presents a question of Government owner- 
ship of public utilities which are now being conducted by private enter- 
prise under franchises from the Government. I believe that the true 
principle is that private enterprise should be permitted to carry on such 
public utilities under due regulation as to rates by proper authority 
rather than that the Government should itself conduct them. This 
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principle I favor because I do not think it in accordance with the best 
public policy thus greatly to increase the body of public servants. Of 
course, if it could be shown that telegraph service could be furnished 
to the public at a less price than it is now furnished to the public by 
telegraph companies, and with equal efficiency, the argument might be 
a strong one in favor of the adoption of the proposition. But I am 
not satisfied from any evidence that if these properties were taken over 
by the Government they could be managed any more economically or 
any more efficiently or that this would enable the Government to fur- 
nish service at any smaller rate than the public are now required to pay 
by private companies. 

More than this, it seems to me that the consideration of the question 
ought to be postponed until after the postal savings banks have come 
into complete and smooth operation and after a parcels post has been 
established not only upon the rural routes and the city deliveries but 
also throughout the department. It will take some time to perfect 
these additions to the activities of the Post Office Department, and we 
may well await their complete and successful adoption before we take 
on a new burden in this very extended department. 

I cannot speak with too great emphasis of the improvement in the 
Post Office Department under the present management. The cutting 
down of cost, the shortening of methods, and the increase in efficiency 
are shown by the statistics of the Annual Report. 

One of the most important matters referred to by the Postmaster 
General is the proposed fixing of new rates of postage for second-class 
mail matter. In connection with this subject, I have the honor to trans- 
mit herewith the report of the Commission on Second-Class Mail Mat- 
ter, appointed pursuant to a joint resolution of the Sixty-first Congress, 
approved March 4, I9QII. 

The commission consists of Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; President A. Law-.- 
rence Lowell, of Harvard University; and Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, 
president of the Association of Commerce of the city of Chicago, whose » 
character, ability, and experience command for their findings and 
recommendations the respect and confidence of the Congress and the 
country. 

The report discloses a most exhaustive and critical inquiry into the 
subject of second-class mail matter after adequate notice to all the 
parties in interest. Extensive hearings were held by the commission, 
at which the Postmaster General and the Second and Third Assistant 
Postmasters General appeared and submitted formal statements pre- 
senting the various contentions of the Post Office Department, together 
with all the relevant official data and evidence relating to the cost of 
handling and transporting second-class mail matter. Certain of the 
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leading magazines were represented by counsel, while various other 
publications appeared by representatives and were heard in oral argu- 
ment or permitted to submit written briefs setting forth their respective 
reasons for opposing a change in the present postage rate on second- 
class mail. The Second and Third Assistant Postmasters General, to- 
gether with minor officers of the department, were critically cross- 
examined by the counsel and representatives of the periodicals, and all 
the various phases of the second-class postage problem were made the 
subject of a most painstaking investigation. 

The findings of the commission confirm the view that the cost of 
handling and transporting second-class mail matter is greatly in excess 
of the postage paid, and that an increase in the rate is not only justi- 
fied by the facts, but is desirable. 

The commission reports that the evidence submitted for its con- 
sideration is sufficient to warrant a finding of the approximate cost of 
handling and transporting the several classes of second-class mail 
known as paid-at-the-pound rate, free-in-county, and transient matter, 
in so far as relates to the services of transportation, post-office cars, 
railway distribution, rural delivery, and certain other items of cost, 
but that it is without adequate data to determine the cost of the general 
post-office service and also what portion of the cost of certain other ag- 
gregate services is properly assignable to second-class.mail matter. It 
finds that in the fiscal year 1908, the period for which the statistics for 
the Post Office Department were compiled, the cost of handling and 
- transporting second-class mail, in the items of transportation, post- 
office cars, railway distribution, rural delivery, and certain miscellaneous 
charges, was approximately 6 cents a pound for paid-at-the-pound-rate 
matter, and for free-in-county and transient matter each approximately 
5 cents a pound, and that upon this basis, as modified by subsequent 
reductions in the cost of railroad transportation, the cost of paid-at- 
the-pound-rate matter, for the services mentioned, is now approxi- 
mately 534 cents a pound, while the cost of free-in-county and tran- 
sient matter remains as formerly, namely, each at approximately 5 
cents a pound. 

Since the commission has determined that the cost of handling and 
transporting second-class mail is approximately 514 cents for matter 
paid-at-the-pound-rate and approximately 5 cents each for free-in- 
county and transient matter, without taking into account the cost of 
the general post-office service and certain unassignable items of ex- 
pense, it is apparent that the aggregate cost of all service performed by 
the postal establishment in connection with this class of mail matter is 
considerably above that amount. 

The postal service is now, for the first time in years, operated upén 
a self-sustaining basis, and in my judgment this is a wise policy; but it 
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should not be carried out at the expense of certain classes of mail mat- 
ter that pay revenue largely in excess of their cost. It is not just that 
some classes of mail should be exorbitantly taxed to meet a deficiency ~ 
caused by other classes, the revenue from which is much below their 
cost of handling and carriage. Where such inequalities exist they 
should be removed as early as practicable. The business enterprises of 
the publishers of periodicals, however, have been built up on the basis 
of the present second-class rate, and therefore it would be manifestly 
unfair to put into immediate effect a large increase in postage. That 
newspapers and magazines have been potent agencies for the dissemi- 
nation of public intelligence and have consequently borne a worthy part 
in the development of the country all must admit ; but it is likewise true 
that the original purpose of Congress in providing for them a sub- 
vention by way of nominal postal charges in consideration of their 
value as mediums of public information ought not to prevent an in- 
crease, because they are now not only educational but highly profit- 

able. There is no warrant for the great disparity between existing 
postage rates on periodicals and the cost of the service the Govern- 
ment performs for them. The aggregate postal revenues for the fiscal 
year I91I were $237,879,823.60, derived mainly from the postage 
collected on the four classes of mail matter. It is carefully estimated 
by the Post Office Department that the revenue derived from mail 
matter of the first class is approximately one and one-half times the 
cost of handling and carriage; that the returns from third and fourth 
class matter are slightly in excess of their cost of handling and carriage ; 
and that while second-class matter embraces over 65 per cent of the 
entire weight of all the mail carried, it, nevertheless, yields little more 
than 5 per cent of the postal revenues. 

The recommendations of the commission as to the postage rates on 
second-class mail are as follows: 


/ 


1. The rate of 2 cents a pound on copies mailed by publishers to 
subscribers, to news agents, and as sample copies, and by news agents 
to their subscribers or to other news agents. 

2. The rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces for copies mailed by other 
than publishers and news agents; that is, the present transient rate. 

3. The present free-in-county privilege retained, but not extended. 


The commission also recommended that the cent-a-copy rate for 
newspapers other than weeklies and for periodicals not exceeding 2 
ounces in weight, and the 2-cent-a-copy rate for periodicals exceeding 
2 ounces in weight, when mailed at a city letter-carrier office for local 
delivery, be abolished. 

As to the effect and adequacy of the proposed increase of 1 cent a 
pound in postage the commission says: — 
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Such an increase will not, in the opinion of the commission, bring 
distress upon the publishers of newspapers and periodicals, or seriously « 
interfere with the dissemination of useful news or information. A rea- 
sonable time should be allowed, after the rate is fixed, before it is put 
into effect. While the new rate will be very far from compensating 
the Government for the carriage and handling of second-class matter, 
it will to some extent relieve the existing burden and result in a more 
equitable adjustment of rates. 


ce 


The commission suggests that the department “ maintain an ade- 
quate cost system, so that the effect of the new rates may be closely 
observed and a proper basis may be secured for the consideration of 
any future proposals.” 

In these recommendations the Postmaster General and I heartily con- 
cur and commend them to the early attention of Congress. The pro- 
posed increase of I cent a pound in the second-class postage rate, I 
believe, to be most reasonable, and if sufficient time is allowed before 
the change goes into effect it should work little serious injury to the 
business of the periodical publishers, while equalizing, at least in a 
measure, the burdens of postal taxation. WM. H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


{On Economy and Efficiency in the Government Service.]} 


Tue WuirteE House, April 4, 1912. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


On the 17th of January last I sent a message to the Congress describ- 
ing the work of the commission appointed by me under authority of the 
acts of June 25, 1910, and March 3, 1911, granting appropriations to 
enabl« me to inquire into the methods of transacting the public business 
of the various executive departments and other governmental establish- 
ments, and to make report as to improved efficiency and greater 
economy to be obtained in the expenditure of money for the main- 
tenance of the Government. By way of illustrating the utility of the 
commission, and the work which they were engaged upon, I referred 
to a number of reports which they had filed, recommending changes in 
organization of the departments and bureaus of the Government, the 
avoidance of duplication of functions and services, and the installation 
of labor-saving devices and improved office methods. All of the recom- 
mendations looked to savings of considerable amounts. With the mes- 
sage of February 5, 1912, I transmitted to the Congress the reports 
on the centralization of distribution of Government documents, on the 
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use of window envelopes, and on the use of a photographic process for 
copying records. 

__ A number of the reports of the commission had not then been com- 
mented on by the heads of the departments that would be affected by 
the changes recommended, and therefore I did not feel justified at 
that time in recommending to the Congress the statutory amendments 
necessary to carry out the recommendations of the commission. Since 
then, however, I have received the recommendations of the heads of 
departments, and I transmit this message for the purpose of expressing 
my approval of the changes recommended by the commission and of 
laying before the Congress the reports prepared by the commission. 


LOCAL OFFICES SHOULD BE IN THE CLASSIFIED SERVICE. 


POST OFFICES. 


I have several times called attention to the advantages to be derived 
from placing in the classified service the local officers under the 
Departments of the Treasury, of the Post Office, of Justice, of the 
Interior, and of Commerce and Labor. In my message submitted to 
the Congress on January 17th I referred to the loss occasioned to the 
Government because of the fact that in many cases two persons are 
paid for doing work that could easily be done by one. In the mean- 
time I have caused an inquiry to be made as to the amount in money 
of this loss. The results of this inquiry are that the loss amounts to at 
least $10,000,000 annually. For example, it appears that a very sub- 
stantial economy would result from putting experienced and trained 
officers in charge of the first and second class post offices instead of 
selecting the postmasters in accordance with the present practice. As 
the annual operating expenses of the first and second class offices aggre- 
gate the enormous sum of more than $80,000,000, undoubtedly if the 
postmasters of these offices were embraced in the classified service, and 
required to devote all their time to the public service, the annual savings 
-would eventually represent many millions of dollars. The saving in 
salaries alone, not taking into account any saving due to increased 
efficiency of operation, would amount to about $4,500,000. At the 
present time the salaries of postmasters of the first and second class 
amount to $6,076,900, while the salaries of assistant postmasters of the 
same classes amount to $2,820,000. If the position of postmaster were 
placed in the classified service and those officers were given salaries 
equal to 20 per cent more than the salaries now given to the assistant 
postmasters, the latter position being no longer required, there would 
be a saving in salaries to the Government of $4,512,900. In the case 
of postmasters at offices of the ae class a large annual saving could 


be made. 


a 
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PENSION AGENCIES, 


An annual saving of nearly $62,000 could be made if the position 
of pension agent were placed in the classified service, since the work | 
now done by a pension agent at a salary of $4,000 and a chief clerk 
at a salary ranging between $1,400 and $2,250 could easily be done 
by one person in the permanent classified service at a salary varying 
from $2,100 to $3,000. Greater economy and efficiency would result 
from the abolition of the pension agencies and from the adoption of a 
plan in accordance with which pensions would be paid by the Pension 
Office in Washington. 


DISTRICT LAND OFFICES. 


What is true in the matter of payment of pensions is also true in 
the service under the General Land Office. The field service of this 
office could be more efficiently and economically operated if it were 
provided by law that the office of receiver of district land offices be 
abolished and the duties transferred to the register, assisted by a 
bonded clerk, and the register placed in the classified service. It has 
several times been estimated that more than $200,000 would be saved 
annually and the efficiency of the service greatly increased by the 
adoption of such a plan. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE AND CUSTOMS OFFICES. 


Large expenditures are made for salaries of political appointees in 
the internal-revenue and customs services. In both services a direct 
saving in salaries, and an indirect economy through increased efficiency, 
would follow a transfer of such offices to the classified service. 


OTHER LOCAL OFFICES. 


In the other field services the saving which would result from the 
classification of the local officers under the departments is not as 
marked or probably capable of as exact estimation as in those 
mentioned, but there is no doubt,that substantial savings would follow. 
It is not to be doubted that where no saving would result the classifi- 
cation of the local officers would increase the efficiency of the service. 
It would be desirable also to place all marshals, deputy marshals, and 
assistant attorneys in the classified service, although but little direct 
economy would result. Supervising inspectors in the Steamboat In- 
spection Service and the members of the field service in the Bureau of 
Fisheries should be placed in the classified service. 


William Howard Taft cage 


COMMISSION’S REPORT ON LOCAL OFFICES. 


The report on methods of appointment submitted to me by the 
commission, which covers fully the subject of appointments by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and recom- 
‘mends that various local officers, such as postmasters, collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, etc., and heads of bureaus in the departmental service, 
be included in the classified service, is transmitted herewith (Appendix 
No. 1.) The report and recommendations are approved by me. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED TO ESTABLISH THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


In the interest of an efficient and economical administration of the 
vast business of the Government, I urge the necessity for the in- 
auguration of this important reform, and recommend that the neces- 
sary amendments be made to the laws governing appointments, such 
amendments to take effect not later than July 1, 1913, so that there 
may be secured to the people the benefits to be derived from a conduct 
of their affairs by officers selected on a merit basis and devoting their 
time and talents solely to the duties of their offices. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LIGHTHOUSE AND LIFE-SAVING SERVICES. 


The commission’s report (Appendix No. 2) recommends that the 
Life-Saving Service of the Department of the Treasury be discontinued 
as a Separate organization and that the maintenance and operation of 
the life-saving stations of the country be made one of the duties of the 
Bureau of Lighthouses of the Department of Commerce and Labor. I 
concur in this recommendation and urge that the necessary legislation 
for carrying it into effect be enacted. 

Both of these services are organized and maintained for the same 
general purpose—the protection of life and property endangered along 
the coasts and other navigable waters. Both maintain stations along 
the coast, which are located for the most part in close proximity. Both 
have substantially the same business problems to meet in locating, con- 
structing, and maintaining these stations; in recruiting the personnel ; 
in manufacturing or purchasing equipment; in purchasing, housing in 
depots, and distributing supplies; in operating a field-inspection serv- 
ice; in maintaining telephonic and other means of communication; in 
disbursing funds; in keeping proper books of accounts; and in render- 
ing reports showing financial and other transactions. The maintenance 
of two separate services, as at present, means a duplication of organi- 
zation in respect to all of these operations. The recommendation of 
the commission does not contemplate any essential change in the work 
of the life-saving stations; it is for the transfer of the business manage- 
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ment of these institutions to the Bureau of Lighthouses. That bureau 
being fully organized for the administration of stations of this char- 
acter will be able to direct and manage these stations with comparatively 
little addition to its present force and equipment. The commission 
estimates that, in addition to the advantage that will be obtained 
through having these two services operated by the same organization, 
a direct economy will be secured of at least $100,000 annually, and that 
the saving will greatly exceed this sum after the first year. 


REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 


The report of the commission on the Revenue-Cutter Service (Ap- 
pendix No. 3) represents a detailed investigation of the history, organi- 
zation, and activities of this branch of the Government service and its 
relations to other services. The conclusion is reached that all of the 
duties now being performed by this service can be performed with 
equal efficiency by other services and that a great economy will result 
by having these duties so performed. The commission accordingly | 
recommends that the service be abolished as a distinct organization ; 
that its equipment be distributed among other services requiring the 
use of marine craft; and that provision be made for the performance 
of the work now being done by it by such other services. 

With these fundamental recommendations of the commission I am 
in full accord, and I recommend that the necessary legislation be en- 
acted to put them into effect. 

At the present time the Revenue-Cutter Service is organized as a 
Naval Establishment. The country is, in effect, maintaining two navies, 
and is using one of these navies for the performance of duties of a 
civil character. The maintenance of two separate naval establishments 
entails unnecessary expense and is not in the interest of either efficiency 
or economy. In so far as the duties of the Revenue-Cutter Service are 
of a naval character, or are such as can readily be performed by the 
regular Naval Establishment, they should be performed by such estab- 
lishment; in so far as they are of a purely civil character, use should 
be made of services organized and conducted upon a civil basis. 

In respect to the distribution of the equipment and duties of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service among other branches of the Government, the 
recommendation of the commission looks to the transfer to the Navy 
Department of the vessels which are adapted to deep-sea cruising and 
the discharge by the Naval Establishment of most of the duties now 
performed by the Revenue-Cutter Service upon the high seas. In 
memoranda submitted on the report of the commission, copies of which 
are submitted with such report, on the one hand the Secretary of the 
Navy raises the question as to whether these duties can be performed 
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by the regular Naval Establishment without detracting from its military 
efficiency, while on the other hand the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor raises the question whether certain of these duties can not be 
performed by the Lighthouse Service if that service is provided with 
vessels suitable for the purpose. 

In view of these suggestions I recommend that, in the enactment of 
legislation providing for the abolition of the Revenue-Cutter Service, 
provision be made for the transfer of all the vessels and equipment of 
the Revenue-Cutter Service from the Treasury Department to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor ; that the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor be directed to assign such vessels and equipment to the Light- 

_house Establishment, Bureau of Fisheries, and other services under his 
jurisdiction requiring the use of vessels, as, in his judgment, is for the 
best interest of the public service, and that authority be given to him 
to turn over to the Navy such vessels as he may find, upon investi- 
gation, not to be required by his department and which by their char- 
acter are fitted to serve as useful auxiliaries to the Naval Establishment. 

In thus recommending that the Revenue-Cutter Service as a separate 
establishment be abolished, I desire to make plain that such action does 
not carry with it the discontinuance of the rendering of any valuable 
and proper service now being rendered by that organization. On the 
contrary, I am persuaded that all such services will continue to be per- 
formed under the system recommended by me with equal or greater 
efficiency. 

It should be noted that the adoption of the recommendation here 
made will result in bringing under one general administration all of the 
work of the Government having to do with the protection of life and 
property at sea. This will result not only in greatly increased efficiency, 
but in a large saving. The Lighthouse Establishment is compelled by 
the nature of the work to maintain and operate a large fleet of vessels 
and supplementary administrative divisions, depots, inspection services, 
etc., to attend to matters pertaining to their business management. It 
is thus fully prepared to take over and operate the additional vessels 
that may be assigned to it and to perform the additional duties with 
which it may be intrusted at an added expense that will be small in com- 
parison with that now entailed in maintaining an independent service 
on a military basis. 

A further benefit of no little importance that will also be secured 
will be that of relieving the Department of the Treasury of duties 
which are in no ways:germane to the primary function of that depart- 
ment. 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF AUDITING OFFICES. 

The report upon the organization and methods of work of the ac- 

counting offices of the Treasury (Appendix No. 4) recommends that 
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the offices of the six auditors be consolidated under one auditor, and 
that the auditors of customs accounts located at the principal ports, and 
known as naval officers, be made assistants to the auditors. An in- 
crease in the efficiency of the Treasury audit will be one result of the 
carrying out of these recommendations, and the saving of expense when 
the consolidation has been fully completed will amount to at least 
$200,000 a year, based upon current appropriations. The present or- 
ganization, under which six independent auditors are engaged in the 
one work of final audit of the Government accounts, is certainly one 
that can produce only diversity of practice and procedure, inefficient 
use of personnel and equipment, and delay and uncertainty of require- 
ments from which the public as well as officers of the Government 
must suffer. 

In my opinion a change in law to carry into effect these recom- 
mendations of the commission, which have my approval, will be in the 
interest of the public service. 


THE RETURNS OFFICE. 


The. report upon the “Returns Office” of the Department of the 
Interior (Appendix No. 5) recommends the abolition of that office and 
that provision for public inspection of Government contracts be made 
through the office of the auditors of the Treasury, in which offices the 
originals of all contracts are filed. It also recommends the substitution 
of a certificate for the affidavit required to be attached to the contracts 
of the Departments of War, the Navy, and the Interior, and an amend- 
ment of the statute which now requires all the contracts of those de- 
partments to be in writing. I transmit letters from the secretaries of 
the departments referred to, concurring in the conclusions and recom- - 
mendations of the commission. I approve the report and commend it 
to the favorable consideration of the Congress. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENSES FOR TRAVEL. 


’ 


The report upon “Travel expenditures” of officers and employees 
of the Government (Appendix No. 6) presents a view of existing con- 
ditions that can lead to but one conclusion—that under the existing 
laws, and regulations and practices pursuant thereto, the allowances for 
travel are as varied as there are executive departments. The same 
classes of officers and employees are receiving different rates of allow- 
ances, depending only upon the department or bureau in which they 
are employed. Under similar conditions there should be uniformity. 
The report recommends that all allowances in the form of mileage be 
discontinued and that actual cost of transportation be paid; that in 
lieu of payment of actual cost of other expenses, commonly known as 
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subsistence, which would include lodging, a scale of per diem allow- 
ances be established by the President for the several classes of officers 
and employees. It is also recommended by the commission that all 
accounts for reimbursement of traveling expenses shall be certified as 
to correctness in lieu of the requirement of law in many cases that the 
verification be by affidavit. The latter procedure is troublesome and 
expensive, and the penalty for a false certification is fully as valuable 
in its deterrent effect as the penalty for making a false affidavit. 

With the report are the comments of the War and the Navy De- 
partments, made at my request. The report of the commission has 
my approval, and the suggestions therein for a change in the law on the 
subject are submitted with a request for action in accordance therewith. 


HANDLING AND FILING OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


The handling and filing of correspondence constitutes one of the 
business processes of the Government to which, as pointed out in my 
message of January 17, the commission has paid especial attention. The 
investigations of existing conditions have brought out clearly that, in 
many cases, present methods are inefficient and entail large, unnecessary 
costs. The features of present practices which stand out most promi- 
nently as entailing large, unnecessary labor and expense pertain to the 
briefing, press-copying, and recording and indexing of communications. 
A statement has been prepared giving the results of an investigation of 
the salary cost entailed in performing these operations in the several 
departments at Washington. It is the opinion of the commission that 
the operations of briefing and press-copying letters can be entirely 
eliminated, and that the recording and indexing of incoming and out- 
going letters can be reduced at least 50 per cent. 

Though the commission is making independent investigations of 
methods followed in handling and, filing correspondence in certain 
bureaus and services, the results of which will be embodied in reports 
describing such methods, pointing out wherein they are defective, and 
recommending changes to make them conform to the most approved 
practices, the general policy pursued is that of working in close co- 
operation with the departments and services through the means of joint 
committees. To the end that these committees might all work as nearly 
as possible along uniform lines, and that the departments ard estab- 
lishments might have before them the conclusions reached by the com- 
mission relative to fundamental principles and the best practices in 
‘ respect to the performance of this class of work, the commission has 
prepared, and I have sent to the heads of departments a memorandum 
setting forth the principles which should govern in the matter of han- 
dling and filing of correspondence. This memorandum also contains 
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suggestions for the use of labor-saving devices in preparing and mail- 
ing letters. I am transmitting herewith a copy of this memorandum 
(Appendix No. 7). 

On the basis of this memorandum active efforts are now being made 
in all of the departments for the improvement of the methods of han- 
dling and filing of correspondence. These efforts have resulted in radi- 
cal changes in existing methods and the effecting of large economies. 
The flat-filing system has been substituted for the old cumbrous folded 
and indorsement system, Carbon copies of letters have been substituted: 
for press copies. The briefing of documents has been entirely dis- 
continued in a ‘number of services, and in others the maintenance of 
book records of incoming and outgoing communications has been dis- 
continued. The effort is being made to make correspondence files self- 
indexing, and thus avoid the necessity for making and using secondary 
_ finding devices. This work can only be intelligently prosecuted as the 
result of painstaking and detail investigation of the special conditions to 
be met in each particular service. Many months will, therefore, be re- 
quired to carry out this work throughout the entire Government. It is 
of the utmost importance that the work should be prosecuted under a 
general supervision or direction such as is furnished by the present 
commission. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS. 


Attention is called to the report of the commission, transmitted to the 
Congress with my message of February 5th and to the supplementary 
statement sent herewith (Appendix No. 8) on the centralization of dis- 
tribution of Government publications: By adopting this recommenda- 
tion it is conservatively, estimated that $242,000 can be saved. This 
is exclusive of the saving which could be made by handling the con- 
gressional documents in the same manner. An account kept for 31 
days with the volume of this business of handling congressional docu- 
ments showed an average of 21 tons per day. These documents were 
first taken from the Printing Office to the Capitol, then from the Capitol 
to the post office, then hauled back to the Union Station, the latter being 
but a short distance from the Printing Office. An up-to-date plant at 
the Printing Office which could handle all this would entail an increased 
capital outlay for permanent equipment of only about $75,000. The 
recommendation for centralizing the distribution of documents from 
the departments, if acted on, will affect the appropriations of seven de- 
partments, five independent establishments, and the Washington post 
office. 

I may say in connection with this report and recommendation that 
the House of Representatives, in passing the agricultural appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1913, instead of reducing the cost of distributing 
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uevernment publications in the Department of Agriculture by $137,000, 
has increased to the extent of $13,260 the amount appropriated for 
salaries for the Division of Publications over the appropriation for the 
current year. 


OUTLINES OF ORGANIZATION. 


The outlines of organization of the Government, which were trans- 
mitted with the message of January 17th, have been sent to each of the 
departments, with a request that orders issue which will require that 
the outline be kept up to date (Appendix No. 9). This will not only 
make available at all times the information needed by Congress or the 
administration when called for, and assist materially in the preparation 
of estimates of appropriations, but will make unnecessary the publi- 
cation of the official register, thereby saving approximately $45,000 for 
each issue. 


CONCLUSION. 


In submitting these reports, with recommendations, I will state that 
in my opinion each of the foregoing recommendations, if acted on, will 
contribute largely to increase efficiency. Directly and indirectly the 
changes proposed will result in the saving of many millions of dollars 
of public funds. This will leave the Congress free to ‘determine 
whether the amount thus saved shall be utilized to reduce taxation or 
to provide funds with which to extend activities already carried on and 
to enter on beneficial projects which otherwise could not be undertaken 
for lack of funds. 

Again I urge upon the Congress the desirability of providing what- 
ever funds can be used effectively to carry forward with all possible 
vigor the work now well begun. The $200,000 required for the prose- 
cution of the inquiry during the ensuing year, and the $50,000 esti- 
mated for the publication of results, are inconsiderable in comparison 


with the economies which can be realized. 
WM. H. TAFT. 


VETO MESSAGE. 


[Returning to the House of Representatives, without approval, H. R. 22195, 
“An Act to Reduce the Duties on Wool and the ponutacnutcs of Wool,” and 


stating certain objections thereto.] 
THE WHITE House, August 9, 1912. 


To the House of Representatives: 


On December 20, 1911, I sent a message to the Congress, recom: 
mending a prompt revision of the tariff on wool and woolens. [| 
urged a reduction of duties which should remove all the excesses and 
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inequalities of the schedule, but should leave a degree of protection 
adequate to maintain the continued employment of machinery and 
labor already established in that great industry. With that message 
I transmitted a report of the Tariff Board, which furnished for the 
first time the information needed to frame a revision bill of this 
character, and recommended that legislation should be at once under- 
taken in the light of this information. 

Despite the efforts which have been made to discredit the work of 
the Tariff Board, their report on this schedule has been accepted, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice, by all those familiar with the problems dis- 
cussed, including active representatives of organizations formed in 
the interest of the public and the consumer. Importers and merchants, 
as well as producers and manufacturers, have testified to the accuracy 
and impartiality of these findings of fact. For the first time in the 
history of American tariffs the opportunity has been afforded of secur- 
ing a revision based on established facts, independent both of the ex 
parte statements of interested persons and the guesswork of politicai 
theorists. 

My position has been made perfectly plain. I shall stand by my 
pledges to maintain a degree of protection necessary to offset the dif- 
ference in cost of production here and abroad, and will heartily ap- 
prove of any bill reducing duties to this level. Bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress, carefully framed and based on the findings of the 
Tariff Board, which, while maintaining the principle of protection, 
have provided for sweeping reductions. Such a bill was presented by 
the minority members of the Ways and Means Committee, which, 
while providing protection to the woolgrower, reduces the duty on 
most wools 20 per cent, and the duties on manufactures by from 20 
to more than 50 per cent, and gives in many instances less net protection 
to the manufacturer than was granted by the Gorman-Wilson free- 
wool act of 1894. 

Instead of such a measure of thorough and genuine revision, based 
on full information of the facts, and with rates properly adjusted to 
all the different stages of the industry, there is now presented for my 
approval H. R. 22195; “ An act to reduce the duties on wool and the 
manufactures of wool,” a bill identical with the one which I vetoed 
in August, 1911, before the report of the Tariff Board had been made. 
The Tariff Board’s report fully and completely justifies my veto of 
that date. The amount of ad valorem duty necessary to offset the 
difference in the cost of production of raw wool here and abroad varies 
with every grade of wool. Consequently, an ad valorem rate of duty 
adjusted to meet the difference in the cost of production of high-priced 
wools is not protective to low-priced wools. In any case, the report 
of the Tariff Board shows that the ad valorem duty of 29 per cent on 
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VERA CRUZ TAKEN BY AMERICAN FORCES 


VERA CRUZ TAKEN BY AMERICAN FLEET 


Naval forces of the United States took possession of Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
April 21, 1914, under orders from President Wilson, with the authority of 
Congress. No organized resistance was made to the landing, but desultory 
firing from house-tops and ambuscades necessitated the throwing of a few 
shells from the ships and a sharp defense fire from marines to dislodge the 
Mexican sharpshooters. Four marines and thirteen sailors were killed and 
fifty were wounded in the operations. After two days it was reported that 
126 Mexicans had been killed and 195 wounded. 

General Funston, with the Fifth Brigade of infantry, was landed in the 
city. Secretary of War Garrison proposed that the land forces should ad- 
vance inland to protect the bridges on the railroad leading to Mexico City. 

Vera Cruz harbor became the rendezvous of the fleet on the eastern 
coast of Mexico, including the commands of Rear-Admirals Fletcher, Badger 
and Mayo. Fifty-two ships and 22,775 men were off the east and west 
coasts of Mexico for blockading purposes. 
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raw wool, imposed in the bill now submitted to me, is inadequate to 
meet this difference in cost in the case of four-fifths of our total wool 
clip. The disastrous effect upon the business of our farmers engaged 
in wool raising can not be more clearly stated. To maintain the 
status quo in the wool-growing industry, the minimum ad valorem rate 
necessary, even for high-grade wool in years of high prices, would be 
35 per cent. 

The rate provided in this bill on cloths of all kinds is 49 per cent. 
The amount of net protection given by this rate, in addition to proper 
compensation for the duty on wool, depends on the ratio between the 
cost of the raw material and the cost of making the cloth. The cost 
of the raw material in woolen and worsted fabrics varies in general 
from 50 per cent to 70 per cent of the total value of the fabric. Con- 
sequently, the net protective duty, with wool at 29 per cent, would 
vary from 28.7 per cent to 34.5 per cent. In the great majority of 
cases these rates are inadequate to equalize the difference in the cost 
of manufacture here and abroad. This is especially true of the finest 
goods involving a high proportion of labor cost. One of the striking 
developments of the last few years has been the growth in this country 
of a fine goods industry. The rates provided in this bill, inadequate 
as they are for most of the cloths produced in this country, would 
make the continuance here of the manufacture of fine goods an im- 
possibility. 

Even more dangerous in their effects are the rates proposed on tops 
and yarns. Tops are the result of the first stage in the making of 
raw wool into cloth. Yarn is the result of the second stage. Taken 
in connection with a rate of 29 per cent on wool, and 49 per cent on 
cloths, the rates of 32 per cent on tops and 35 per cent on yarn, fixed 
in this bill, seem impossible of justification. They would disrupt, and 
to no purpose, the existing adjustment, within the industry, of all its 
different branches. It is improbable in the highest degree that raw 
wool would be imported in great quantities when the cloth maker 
can import his tops at a duty of 32 per cent and yarns at a duty of 
35 per cent. The report of the Tariff Board shows the difference in 
relative costs to be uniformly greater than the amount of protection 
on yarns given by this bill. In a year of low prices, the net protec- 
tion granted by the proposed rates would not be more than half the 
difference in costs, The free wool act of 1894 gave a protective rate of 
4O per cent on all yarns over 40 cents a pound in value, with free raw 
material. The present bill gives only 35 per cent on such yarns with 
a duty of 29 per cent on the raw material. The great increase in the 
imports of tops and yarns which would result from the rates in the 
bill. now submitted to me, would destroy the effect of the protection 


to raw wool and at the same time would be at the cost of widespread 
246 
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disaster to the wool-combing and spinning branches of the industry. 
The last 15 years has witnessed a great growth of top making and 
worsted spinning in this country, and the capacity of the plants is 
now equal to domestic requirements. Under the rates proposed such 
plants could be continued, if at all, only by writing off most of the 
investment as a net loss and by a reduction of wages. To sum up, 
then, most of the rates in the submitted bill are so low in themselves 
that if enacted into law the inevitable result would be the irretrievable 
injury to the wool-growing industry, the enforced idleness of much 
of our wool-combing and spinning machinery, and of thousands of 
looms, and the consequent throwing out of employment of thousands 
of workmen. ' 

In view of these facts, in view of the platform upon which I was 
elected, in view of my promise to follow and maintain the protective 
policy, no course is open to me but to withhold my approval from 
this bill. I am very much disappointed that such a bill is a second 
time presented to me. I have inferred from the speeches made in 
both the House and the Senate that the members of the majority in 
both Houses are deeply impressed with the necessity of reducing the 
tariff under the present act on wool and woolens; that they do not 
propose to stand on the question of the amount of reduction or to 
insist that it must be enough necessarily to satisfy the principle of 
tariff for revenue only, but that they are willing to accept a substantial 
reduction in the present rates in order that the people might be re- 
lieved from the possibility of oppressive prices due to excessive rates. 
I strongly desire to reduce duties, provided only the protection sys- 
tem be maintained, and that industries now established be not de- 
stroyed. It now appears from the Tariff Board’s report, and from 
bills which have been introduced into the House and the Senate, that 
a bill may be drawn so as to be within the requirements of protec- 
tion and still offer a reduction of 20 per cent on most wool and of 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent on cloths. I can not act upon the 
assumption that the controlling majority in either House will refuse 
to pass a bill of this kind, if in fact it accomplishes so substantial a 
reduction, merely because members of the opposing party and the Ex- 
ecutive unite in its approval. I, therefore, urge upon Congress that 
it do not adjourn without taking advantage of the plain opportunity 
thus substantially to reduce unnecessary existing duties. I appeal to 
Congress to reconsider the measure, which I now return, without my 
approval, and to adopt a substitute therefor making substantial re- 
ductions below the rates of the present act, which the Tariff Board 
shows possible, without destroying any established industry or throw- 
ing any wage earners out of employment, and which I will promptly 
approve. WM. H. TAFT. 
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VETO MESSAGE. 


[Relating to the Iron and Steel Schedule.] 


THe WHITE House, August 14, 1912. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return, with my objections, H. R. 18642, a bill entitled “ An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, 
and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,’”’ approved August 5, 1909. 

This bill provides for a complete revision of Schedule C of the 
tariff law, relating to metals and manufactures of metals. In com- 
mittee and in the consideration of the majority who passed the bill 
the important part of it seems to have been the basic manufactures 
of iron and steel, and most of the information which was obtained 
and discussed was in reference to that manufacture. The truth is 
that iron and steel as primary products are less than one-third in value 
of the subject matter covered by it; and that there may be no misun- 
derstanding in regard to this, I present, as an appendix, a table pre- 
pared by the Census Bureau showing that included in Schedule C are 
59 allied industries of sufficient importance to justify separate classi- 
fication, study, and report by the Census Bureau, all of which are 
directly affected by the bill under consideration. 

If only the primary products of iron and steel were affected by 
this bill, or if they constituted the larger part of the values involved 
in Schedule C, the consideration of the bill for purposes of approval 
or disapproval would be easier, but it is not within my power to sep- 
arate these various industries. The bill is presented to me as a whole 
and must be approved or disapproved as a whole. 

The table furnished shows that “foundry and machine shop 
products,” which are secondary products of the iron and steel indus- 
try, are made by more than 13,000 competing establishments, with 
an invested capital of more than a billion and a half dollars, with 
more than half a million wage earners employed, and producing 
nearly a billion and a quarter dollars in value of products annually. 
Every dollar of this capital and every workman employed in the 
industry is directly affected by the bill, and I can not find, either in 
the report of the Committee on Ways and Means of the House or, to 
any extent, in the discussion of the schedule, that serious considera- 
tion has been given to the effect of this revision on this particular 
branch of the industry, and the same thing is true of more than two- 
thirds of the industries covered by the schedule. 

It appears in the discussion of this revision now presented to me 
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for consideration that no public hearings have been given by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, on the ground that it 
would thereby cause delay. The Ways and Means Committee 
avowed that the principle of protection had not been considered, but 
that in framing the present revision of the metal schedule the com- 
mittee had “ adopted the general principle of reducing all duties to a 
revenue basis, so far as practicable, except in those cases where more 
cogent considerations than those relating to the fiscal policy of the 
Government dictated the transfer of given items to the free list.” 
This makes a clear-cut issue between the protective policy and that 
of a tariff for revenue only, and without fuller information, therefore, 
I am obliged to treat this bill as a revenue bill, and one in which the 
consideration of preserving the industry by maintaining a tariff nec- 
essary to do so had little weight. There is nothing to show me that 
the duties provided in the bill will equal the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad in the great line of industries, and 
that the wages of workmen will not be reduced by a measure which 
avowedly discards entirely the principle of fair protection. It should 
be noted that the labor employed in the secondary industries, which 
has had so little consideration in this bill, is in a large measure high- 
grade, skilled labor, commanding a high level of wages. 

This schedule was included in the general tariff revision of 1909, at 
which time public hearings were given, attended by importers, 
domestic producers, employees, and consumers, and the rates then 
on many of its items were heavily cut, ranging from Io to 75 per 
cent, and it would seem now that a thorough study of each one of 
these separate industries should at least be made, that the Executive 
and Congress as well might act wisely and intelligently upon them, 
in order to avoid a further revision at an early date when the facts 
concerning them could be ascertained. 

The products of many of these industries affected by this bill do 
not enter directly into the daily consumption of the people. The 
consumers of these products are, to a large extent, manufacturers 
using these articles in further processes of production. There is no 
evidence of any widespread demand from such consumers for a re- 
vision of the rates on these articles, and for this reason a sufficient 
time may well be taken to give the study to the respective industries 
which their importance would seem to demand. 

I am not prepared to say that there are no items in this schedule 
which might not well be reduced, but the general average ad valorem 
rate of duty under it, taken as a whole for the year IgII, is 32.03 
per cent, as against 37.97 per cent in 1896 under the Wilson law, or 
an apparent reduction of 15.6 per cent of the Wilson duties. The 
Dingley rates for this schedule in 1909 were 38.09 per cent, showing 
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a reduction in 1911 for the present law of 15.9 per cent of the Dingley 
rates. Indeed, there is no year since 1883 when the Government sta- 
_ tistics show as low an ad valorem rate of duty for this schedule as is 
shown in 1911, and it does not appear that schedule statistics were kept 
prior to 1883, so that no comparison can be made prior to that time. 

There is little logical relation between the reductions made by this 
bill in the schedule. For example, steam engines and machine tools 
in the present law are dutiable at 30 per cent. In this revision steam 
engines are reduced to 15 per cent, and the whole machine-tool indus- 
try is put on the free list, without any reason whatever being given 
in the report of the Ways and Means Committee in either case for 
such action. 

The term “machine tools” has already been the subject of much 
litigation, and its scope should be clearly defined before the great 
variety of articles which it now seems to cover are placed on the 
free list. 

The expansion of our foreign trade would seem to demand that a 
transfer to the free list, like the one made in this bill, of such an 
enormous range of undetermined products and the opening of the 
best market in the world to free and unrestricted competition should 
not be made without at the same time at least securing, as is the 
case now of specified agricultural implements, the privilege of a like 
free entry into the markets of our competitors. 

It is further difficult to understand by what process of reasoning 
it is possible to justify a transfer to the free list of a great line of 
finished articles, while nearly every one of the crude products from 
which they are made are retained on the dutiable list. 

A bill for a complete revision of this schedule was presented to me 
a year ago in the extra session of this Congress. Many increases 
and decreases of rates are now made from those named in the former 
measure. The changes are not explained and indicate the hasty 
method pursued in the preparation of both. Is it not fair to ask, either 
on the basis of protection or revenue, which was right? 

On the whole, therefore, I am not willing to approve of legisla- 
tion of this kind, which vitally affects not only millions of working- 
men and the families dependent on them, but hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of stocks of goods in the hands of storekeepers and 
distributors generally, without first providing for a careful and disin- 
terested inquiry into the conditions of the whole industry. 

From the outset of my administration I have urged a revision of 
the tariff based on a nonpartisan study of the facts. I have provided 
the means for securing such information in the appointment of .a 
Tariff Board. Their thorough work, already completed on several 
schedules, has justified my confidence in this method. The principle 
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is indorsed by chambers of commerce and boards of trade in almost 
every city of importance in the country. The proposed bill has not 
been framed on the basis of any such study of the industry. 

Avowedly its rates are fixed with no consideration of anything but 
revenue. The principle of protection is disregarded entirely, and 
therefore it is not too much to say that the effect of these sweeping 
changes on the welfare of those engaged in these varied industries 
has been disregarded. 

WM. H. TAFT: 


VETO MESSAGE. 


[Relating to Legislative Appropriation Bill.] 


Tue Wuite House, August 15, 1912. 
To the House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my approval, H. R. 24023, entitled “ An 
act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes.” This is one of the great supply bills nec- 
essary for the maintenance of the Government, and it goes without 
saying that nothing but reasons of especial importance would lead me 
to interpose objections to its passage. 

In a message returning the Army appropriation bill to the House 
of Representatives with my objections to its approval, under date of 
June 17, 1912, I ventured to point out the dangers inherent in the 
practice of attaching substantive legislation to appropriation bills, and 
I need not repeat them here. It is sufficient to say, however, that 
when it is thought wise by Congress to include in general supply 
bills important substantive legislation, and the Executive can not - 
approve such legislation, it is his constitutional duty to return 
the bill with his objections, and the responsibility for delay in the 
appropriation of the necessary expenses to run the Government can 
not rest upon the Executive, but must be put where it belongs—upon 
the majority in each House of Congress that has departed from the 
ordinary course and united with an appropriation bill amendments 
to substantive law. The importance and absolute necessity of fur- 
nishing funds to maintain and operate the Government can not be used 
by the Congress to force upon the Executive acquiescence in per- 
manent legislation which he can not conscientiously approve. 

There are two provisions in this bill which I can not permit to be- 
come law with my approval. One concerns the permanent statutory 
regulation of the tenure of office of those now included within the 
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classified service in the departments and independent establishments 
of the Government within the District of Columbia. The other is 
a provision repealing the statute creating a Commerce Court, to con- 
sist of five circuit judges, for the purpose of passing on appeals from 
the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

First. By section 4 of this act the Civil Service Commission is di- 
rected, subject to the approval of the President, to establish a system 
of efficiency ratings for the classified service in the several executive 
departments in the District of Columbia, based upon records kept 
in each department and independent establishment with such fre- 
quency as to make them as nearly as possible records of fact. The 
system is to provide a minimum rating of efficiency which must be 
attained by an employee before he may be promoted; a rating below 
which no employee may fall without being demoted; and a rating 
below which no employee may fall without being dismissed for, in- 
efficiency. All promotions, demotions or dismissals are to be gov- 
erned by provisions of the civil-service rules. Records of efficiency 
are to be furnished by the departments and independent establishments 
to the Civil Service Commission. 

This section 4 is an admirable section, and, if properly carried out, 
will greatly improve the present civil service. 

Section 5, however, introduces a new and radical feature into the 
present system. It provides that every appointment in the classified 
service after the Ist of September of next year shall be for a term 
of seven years after the probationary period of six months has ex- 
pired, and that at the expiration of each such appointment the em- 
ployment of each person so appointed shall cease and determine; and 
that the employment of all persons, appointed prior to September 1, 
1912, in such classified service at annual rates of compensation shall 
cease and determine within one year after August 31, 1919, the date 
of termination during that year to be determined by the head of 
the appropriate department according to previous length of service. 
The cessation of employment and the ending of the term in these 
cases is absolute, without regard to efficiency rating under section 4, 
but section 5 contains the proviso that all persons separated by its 
terms from the classified service, if they are up to the standard of 
efficiency then in force and capable of rendering a full measure of 
service, may, in the discreticn of the head of the executive depart- 
ment, be reappointed without examination for another term of seven 
years. 

The effect of this section is to leave it to the discretion of the head 
of the department in the case of each classified employee at the end 
of his term of seven years to say whether that employee, no matter 
how high his standing, shall continue, or whether another shall he 
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selected from the eligible list submitted in accordance yeah law and 
regulation by the Civil Service Commission. 

I believe this to be a genuine effort on the part of those who pro- 
pose it to meet the difficulty presented in the present civil-service 
system by superannuation of the employees and the impossibility of 
eliminating those who through age and disease have ceased to be effi- 
cient. It is recognized that one method of meeting this difficulty is 
by a system of civil pensions which will retire persons from the civil 
service at a certain age, or upon confirmed disability. It has been 
found impossible to secure an enforcement of the present law which 
requires every person who is not efficient in the service of the Gov- 
ernment to be discharged, because it imposes upon the heads of de- 
partments and bureaus the disagreeable and ungracious duty of throw- 
ing out of employment, without any means of livelihood, the men and 
women who have spent many years in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment and in times past have rendered good service. 

I disapprove of section 5 because I do not think it will accom- 
plish its proposed purpose, and I do not think it adds anything in 
efficiency to the provisions of section 4. If section 4 is carried out, 
then the superannuated will have to go when their inefficiency is 
properly determined, and this whether section 5 is on the statute book 
or not; and if section 4 is not enforced, then section 5 adds little 
or nothing in the way of getting rid of superannuated and inefficient 
clerks. 

If section 4 is loosely enforced, so that the rate of efficiency of 
the superannuated clerk is charitably maintained by his superior at 
or above the minimum standard, there will be the same pressure to 
retain the clerk at the end of his seven years as there was to maintain 
his minimum rate, and the same reluctance as in the present system 
to turn him out at an advanced age without means of a livelihood after 
long years of service. 

I do not share in the objection to a civil-pension system. I am 
strongly in favor of it, provided it involves features of compulsory 
insurance of employees, secured by an application of part of the sal- 
ary of each toward the maintenance of the necessary funds. Such a 
system has already been embodied in the Gillett bill, and I know of 
no reason why it should not be adopted. 

As to the present measure, I object to it, first, because for the rea- 
sons stated it will prove ineffective, as the present system has, in the 
matter of superannuated clerks; and, second, because it impairs that 
feature of the civil service which I regard as a most valuable one, to 
wit: The permanence of tenure on the one hand, balanced by a wide 
and almost absolute power of removal in the department head on the 
other. If at the end of each seven years it becomes necessary for one 
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who has spent the best years of his life in the public service to ascer- 
tain whether he is to continue, it is certain that he will bring pres- 
sure to bear in every direction upon the appointing power to continue 
him in office. I am perfectly aware that the motive for not reappoint- 
ing him will be much reduced by the fact that his successor must be 
appointed from the eligibles of the Civil Service Commission, but 
the play which this will give for prejudice and arbitrary action in the 
appointing power will constitute a serious injury to the present tenure 
of office. 

Much has been said in the way of criticizing the present service as 
to the overpayment of the civil servants. It is true that in the depart- 
ments there are many at salaries between $900 and $2,000 who are 
overpaid, but it is also true that there are many within those limits 
and nearly all who serve at salaries higher than $2,000 who are under- 
paid. The efficiency and wonderfully loyal service rendered by many 
of the employees of the Government who have concluded to devote 
their lives to the public service, to be content with only moderate sal- 
aries, because of the permanence of the tenure, can only be known 
to those who have had large experience in the character of the service 
rendered by the civil servants in the District of Columbia. I am not 
content to risk serious injury to the tone and efficacy of that service 
to accomplish something that in my judgment will not be accomplished 
by a change which will rob those who are in the service of a peace of 
mind that makes up in some degree for the sacrifices they have been 
obliged to undergo in devoting their lives at small pay to the Govern- 
ment. I am aware that there are maligners and others in the service 
who contribute but little to its efficiency. They would be disposed of 
by the proper enforcement of section 4. 

But there is a large part of the civil-servant body which consists of 
hard-working, loyal, and efficient persons, who render to the Govern- 
ment more than they receive and who give character to the service. 
It is their permanence of tenure that led them to seek the service and 
keeps them in it. Of course it will be said that such clerks are likely 
to be retained. Probably; but the difference between mere proba- 
bility of continuance and permanent tenure is the difference between 
worry and active solicitation of every influence in the seventh year 
and that contentment of mind that is alone consistent with undivided 
attention to public duty. 

Second. The Commerce Court was created by the amendment to the 
interstate-commerce act passed June 18, 1910. Prior to that time, 
whenever an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission was made 
against a railroad company over which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was given supervision, and it was contended that the order 
was contrary to law, or was a taking of the property of the company 
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without due process of law, or, in other words, was confiscatory, 
jurisdiction belonged to the circuit courts of the United States to 
enjoin the orders of the commission until their validity could be es- 
tablished. It had been the purpose of many to give to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission complete regulatory control over the 
railroads of the country in the matter of rates and in other features 
of their management, without allowing cotrts to interfere. 

But it was clearly developed that any law was unconstitutional by 
which it was attempted to deprive the railroad companies of the right 
to go into court to test the validity of an order as confiscatory or 
violative of the statutory authority of the commission, and that if 
no provision at all were made for such judicial review, then the courts 
would possess it without special authority. So such jurisdiction in 
circuit courts of the United States was recognized in the act. The 
system involved hearings in circuit courts of 84 different districts in 
which the cause of action might arise. The litigation begun at Wash- 
ington and carried through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
might then be transferred to some distant district. The district judge, 
or the circuit judge, or the circuit court of appeals took up the case, 
presenting a subject matter often entirely new, and found it difficult 
promptly to dispose of it in the multitude of other duties. This 
system imposed a delay in the necessary judicial consideration of inter- 
state-commerce orders before they became effective that sometimes 
postponed their going into force for several years. In the interest, 
therefore, of the dispatch of business, in the interest of the public, 
and especially in the interest of the shippers who were seeking to 
prevent injustice by the railroads, it was thought wise to create a court 
of five circuit judges whose first duty should be to sit en banc as a 
Court of Commerce into which all complaints might be brought for 
prompt hearing and disposition. 

The statistical record of the last two years shows that the average 
time in which this ordinary litigation, following the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s orders before the order of the commission shall 
become effective, has been reduced from more than two years to about 
six months. The litigation has not occupied all the time of the Com- . 
merce Court, and under special provisions of the act, the Chief Justice 
of the United States has assigned the circuit judges to judicial labors 
in the Federal courts all over the country, greatly to the advantage of 
litigants and to the dispatch of business in those courts. It should be 
said that under the provisions of the section abolishing the Commerce 
Court in this bill, jurisdiction to consider the validity of the orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is given to a court of three 
judges in each of the nine circuits, one of the judges to be a circuit 
judge or a Supreme Justice. This requirement, good in many ways, 
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only makes the delays of such a countrywide jurisdiction more certain 
and is in no way comparable in the matter of dispatch of business to 
the Commerce Court system. 

It appears from the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the Commerce Court in several cases has amplified its 
jurisdiction beyond that which a proper construction of the statute 
justified. It also appears that in a number of cases the decisions were 
against the shippers and for the railroads when the Supreme Court 
decided that they ought to have been the other way. On the other 
hand, it appears that in a number of other cases the decisions of the 
Commerce Court were in favor of the shippers and in favor of giving 
relief to the shippers, against the railroad companies, but that the 
Supreme Court has since denied the existence of such jurisdiction 
under the statute. A series of decisions of the Supreme Court has 
satisfactorily established the limits of the jurisdiction of the new 
court, and there is no reason to believe that those limits thus estab- 
lished will in future be exceeded. There is every reason to believe 
that the dispatch of business already promoted by the court will con- 
tinue. And now the question is, Why should the court be abolished ? 
Because it has made some mistakes that the Supreme Court has 
rectified? Lower courts, especially when exercising new jurisdiction, 
are likely to make errors to be corrected by the Supreme Court. The 
presiding judge of the Commerce Court was the chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a great many years. Three of the 
Commerce Court judges before their appointment to the Commerce 
Court had been United States district judges of long experience, and 
one had been a State judge of standing and experience. The per- 
sonnel of the court is to change from year to year by the assignment 
of one of the Commerce Court judges to a circuit court of appeals, and 
the designation of another circuit judge to fill the vacancy thus made. 

I have read the arguments upon which this proposed legislation is 
urged and I can not find in them a single reason why the court should 
be abolished except that those who propose to abolish it object to 
certain of its decisions. Some of those decisions have been sustained 
and others have been disapproved or modified by the Supreme Court. 
I am utterly opposed to the abolition of a court because its decisions 
may not always meet the approval of a majority of the Legislature. 
It is introducing a recall of the judiciary, which, in its way, is quite 
as objectionable as the ordinary popular method proposed. Next to 
impartial and just judgment the great desideratum in judicial reforms 
to-day is the promotion of the dispatch of business and the prompt 
decision of cases. The establishment of the Commerce Court has 
brought this about in a substantial way by reducing the average delay 
from two years to six months, and I doubt not that as time goes on 
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and the procedure becomes better understood this period of six months 
will be further reduced. It is greatly in the interest of the shippets 
and therefore of the public that this means of reducing the time of 
effective remedial litigation against railroads should be preserved. 


WM. FH. TAFT. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[To accompany the Panama Canal Act.] 


‘ THe WHITE House, August 24, 1912. 


In signing the Panama Canal bill, I wish to leave this memorandum. 
The bill is admirably drawn for the purpose of securing the proper 
maintenance, operation, and control of the canal, and the government 
of the Canal Zone, and for the furnishing to all the patrons of the 
canal, through the Government, of the requisite docking facilities and 
the supply of coal and other shipping necessities. It is absolutely 
necessary to have the bill passed at this session in order that the capi- 
tal of the world engaged in the preparation of ships to use the canal 
may know in advance the conditions under which the traffic is to be 
carried on through this waterway. 

I wish to consider the objections to the bill in the order of their im- 
portance. 

First. The bill is objected to because it is said to violate the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty in discriminating in favor of the coastwise trade 
of the United States by providing that no tolls shall be charged to 
vessels engaged in that trade passing through the canal. This is the 
subject of a protest by the British Government. 

The British protest involves the right of the Congress of the United 
States to regulate its domestic and foreign commerce in such manner 
as to the Congress may seem wise, and specifically the protest chal- 
lenges the right of the Congress to exempt American shipping from 
the payment of tolls for the use of the Panama Canal or to refund to 
such American ships the tolls which they may have paid, and this 
without regard to the trade in which such ships are employed, whether 
coastwise or foreign. The protest states “the proposal to exempt all 
American shipping from the payment of the tolls would, in the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government, involve an infraction of the treaty 
(Hay-Pauncefote), nor is there, in their opinion, any difference in 
principle between charging tolls only to refund them and remitting 
tolls altogether. The result is the same in either case and the adop- 
tion of the alternative method of refunding tolls in preference of re- 
mitting them, while perhaps complying with the letter of the treaty, 
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would still controvert its spirit.” The provision of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty involved is contained in article 3, which provides: 


The United States adopts, as the basis of the neutralization of such 
ship canal, the following rules, substantially as embodied in the con- 
vention of Constantinople, signed the 28th October, 1888, for the free 
navigation of the Suez Canal—that is to say: 

1. The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce and 
of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of entire equality, 
so that there shall be no discrimination against any such nation, or its 
citizens or subjects, in respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, 
or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of traffic shall be just and 
equitable. 


Then follows five other rules to be observed by other nations to 
_make neutralization effective, the observance of which is the condition 
for the privilege of using the canal. 

In view of the fact that the Panama Canal is being constructed by 
the United States wholly at its own cost, upon territory ceded to it 
by the Republic of Panama for that purpose, and that, unless it has 
restricted itself, the United States enjoys absolute rights of owner- 
ship and control, including the right to allow its own commerce the 
use of the canal upon such terms as it sees fit, the sole question is, 
Has the United States, in the language above quoted from the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, deprived itself of the exercise of the right to pass 
its own commerce free or to remit tolls collected for the use of the > 
Canal? 

It will be observed that the rules specified in article 3 of the treaty 
were adopted by the United States for a specific purpose, namely, as 
the basis of the neutralization of the canal, and for no other purpose. 
The article is a declaration of policy by the United States that the 
canal shall be neutral; that the attitude of this Government toward 
the commerce of the world is that all nations will be treated alike 
and no discrimination made by the United States against any one of 
them observing the rules adopted by the United States. The right 
to the use of the canal and to equality of treatment in the use depends 
upon the observance of the conditions of the use by the nations to 
whom we extended that privilege. The privileges of all nations to 
whom we extended the use upon the observance of these conditions 
were to be equal to that extended to any one of them which observed 
the conditions. In other words, it was a conditional favored-nation 
treatment, the measure of which, in the absence of express stipula- 
tion to that effect, is not what the country gives to its own nationals, 
but the treatment it extends to other nations. 

Thus it is seen that the rules are but a basis of neutralization, in- 
tended to effect the neutrality which the United States was willing 
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should be the character of the canal and not intended to limit or 
hamper the United States in the exercise of its sovereign power to 
deal with its own commerce, using its own canal in whatsoever man- 
ner it saw fit. 

If there is no “ difference in principle between the United States 
charging tolls to its own shipping only to refund them and remit- 
ting tolls altogether,’ as the British protest declares, then the irre- 
sistible conclusion is that the United States, although it owns, con- 
trols, and has paid for the canal, is restricted by treaty from aiding 
its own commerce in the way that all the other nations of the world 
may freely do. It would scarcely. be claimed that the setting out in 
a treaty between the United States and Great Britain of certain rules 
adopted by the United States as the basis of the neutralization of the 
canal would bind any Government to do or refrain from doing any- 
thing other than the things required by the rules to insure the privilege 
of use and freedom from discrimination. Since the rules do not 
provide as a condition for the privilege of use upon equal terms with 
other nations that other nations desiring to build up a particular trade 
involving the use of the canal shall not either directly agree to pay 
the tolls or to refund to its ships the tolls collected for the use of the 
canal, it is evident that the treaty does not affect that inherent, sov- 
ereign right, unless, which is not likely, it be claimed that the promul- 
gation by the United States of these rules insuring all nations against 
its discrimination, would authorize the United States to pass upon the 
action of other nations and require that no one of them should grant 
to its shipping larger subsidies or more liberal inducement for the use 
of the canal than were granted by others; in other words, that the 
United States has the power to equalize the practice of other nations 
in this regard. 

If it is correct, then, to assume that there is nothing in the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty preventing Great Britain and the other nations 
from extending such favors as they may see fit to their shipping 
using the canal, and doing it in the way they see fit, and if it is also 
right to assume that there is nothing in the treaty that gives the 
United States any supervision over, or right to complain of, such 
action, then the British protest leads to the absurd conclusion that 
this Government in constructing the canal, maintaining the canal, 
and defending the canal, finds itself shorn of its right to deal with 
its own commerce in its own way, while all other nations using the 
canal in competition with American commerce enjoy that right and 
power unimpaired. 

The British protest, therefore, is a proposal to read into the treaty 
a surrender by the United States of its right to regulate its own 
commerce in its own way and by its own methods—a right which 
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neither Great Britain herself, nor any other nation that may use the 
canal, has surrendered or proposes to surrender. The surrender of 
this right is not claimed to be in terms. It is only to be inferred from 
the fact that the United States has conditionally granted to all the 
nations the use of the canal without discrimination by the United 
States between the grantees; but as the treaty leaves all nations desir- 
ing to use the canal with full right to deal with their own vessels as 
they see fit, the United States would only be discriminating against 
itself if it were to recognize the soundness of the British contention. 

The bill here in question does not positively do more than to dis- 
criminate in favor of the coastwise trade, and the British protest 
seems to recognize a distinction between such exemption and the 
exemption of American vessels engaged in foreign trade. In effect, 
of course, there is a substantial and practical difference. The Ameri- 
can vessels in foreign trade come into competition with vessels of 
other nations in that same trade, while foreign vessels are forbidden 
to engage in the American coastwise trade. While the bill here in 
question seems to vest the President with discretion to discriminate 
in fixing tolls in favor of American ships and against foreign ships 
engaged in foreign trade, within the limitation of the range from 50 
cents a ton to $1.25 a net ton, there is nothing in the act to compel 
the President to make such a discrimination. It is not, therefore, 
necessary to discuss the policy of such discrimination until the ques- 
tion may arise in the exercise of the President’s discretion. 

The policy of exempting the coastwise trade from all tolls really 
involves the question of granting a Government subsidy for the pur- 
pose of encouraging that trade in competition with the trade of the 
transcontinental railroads. JI approve this policy. It is in accord 
with the historical course of the Government in giving Government 
aid to the construction of the transcontinental roads. It is now merely 
giving Government aid to a means of transportation that competes 
with those transcontinental roads. 

Second. The bill permits the registry of foreign-built vessels as 
vessels of the United States for foreign trade, and it also permits 
the admission without duty of materials for the construction and 
repair of vessels in the United States. This is objected to on the 
ground that it will interfere with the shipbuilding interests of the 
United States. I can not concur in this view. The number of ves- 
sels of the United States engaged in foreign trade is so small that 
the work done by the present shipyards is almost wholly that of 
constructing vessels for the coastwise trade or Government vessels. 
In other words, there is substantially no business for building ships 
in the foreign trade in the shipyards of the United States which will 
be injured by this new provision. It is hoped that this registry of 
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foreign-built ships in American foreign trades will prove to be a 
method of increasing our foreign shipping. The experiment will hurt 
no interest of ours, and we can observe its operation. If it proves 
to extend our commercial flag to the high seas, it will supply a long- 
felt want. | 

Third. Section 5 of the interstate commerce act is amended by 
forbidding railroad companies to own, lease, operate, control, or have 
any interest in any common carrier by water operated through the 
Panama Canal with which such railroad or other carrier does or 
may compete for traffic. I have twice recommended such restriction 
as to the Panama Canal. It was urged upon me that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might control the trade so as to prevent an 
abuse from the joint ownership of railroads and of Panama steam- 
ships competing with each other, and therefore that this radical pro- 
vision was not necessary. Conference with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, however, satisfied me that such control would not be 
as effective as this restriction. The difficulty is that the interest of 
the railroad company is so much larger in its railroad and in the 
maintenance of its railroad rates than in making a profit out of the 
steamship line that it can afford temporarily to run its vessels for 
nearly nothing in order to drive out the business independent steam- 
ship lines, and thus obtain complete control of the shipping in the 
trade through the canal and regulate the rates according to the inter- 
est of the railroad company. Jurisdiction is conferred on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finally to determine the question of fact 
as to the competition or possibility of competition of the water carrier 
with the railroad, and this may be done in advance of any investment 
of capital. 

Fourth. The effect of the amendment of section 5 of the interstate- 
commerce act also is extended so as to make it unlawful for railroad 
companies owning or controlling lines of steamships in any other 
part of the jurisdiction of the United States to continue to do so, 
and as to such railroad companies and such water carriers the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is given the duty and power not only 
finally to determine the question of competition or possibility of 
competition, but also to determine “ that the specified service by water 
is being operated in the interest of the public and is of advantage to 
the convenience and commerce of the people, and that such extension 
will neither exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the route 
by water under consideration ”; and, if it finds this to be the case, to 
extend the time during which such service by water may continue 
beyond the date fixed in the act for its first operation—to wit, July 1, 
1914. Whenever the time is extended, then the water carrier, its rates 
and schedules, and practices are brought within the control of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. How far it is within the power 
of Congress to delegate to the Interstate Commerce Commission such 
wide discretion it is unnecessary now to discuss. There is ample 
time between now and the time of this provision of the act’s going 
into effect to have the matter examined by the Supreme Court, or 
to change the form of the legislation, should it be deemed necessary. 
Certainly the suggested invalidity of this section, if true, would not 
invalidate the entire act, the remainder of which may well stand with- 
out regard to this provision. 

Fifth. The final objection is to a provision which prevents the 
owner of any steamship who is guilty of violating the antitrust law 
from using the canal. It is quite evident that this section applies 
only to those vessels engaged in the trade in which there is a monop- 
oly contrary to our Federal statute, and it is a mere injunctive process 
against the continuance of such monopolistic trade. It adds the pen- 
alty of denying the use of the canal to a person or corporation vio- 
lating the antitrust law. It may have some practical operation where 
the business monopolized is transportation by ships, but it does not 
become operative to prevent the use of the canal until the decree of 
the court shall have established the fact of the guilt of the owner 
of the vessel. While the penalties of the antitrust law seem to me 
to be quite sufficient already, I do not know that this new remedy 
against a particular kind of a trust may not sometimes prove useful. 

In a message sent to Congress after this bill had passed both 
Houses I ventured to suggest a possible amendment by which all 
persons, and especially all British subjects who felt aggrieved by the 
provisions of the bill on the ground that they are in violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, might try that question out in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I think this would have satisfied those 
who oppose the view which Congress evidently entertains of the 
treaty and might avoid the necessity for either diplomatic negotiation 
or further decision by an arbitral tribunal. Congress, however, has 
not thought it wise to accept the suggestion, and therefore I must 
proceed in the view which I have expressed, and am convinced is the 
correct one, as to the proper construction of the treaty and the limi- 
tations which it imposes upon the United States. I do not find that 
the bill here in question violates those limitations. 

On the whole, I believe the bill to be one of the most beneficial 
that has passed this or any other Congress, and I find no reason in 
the objections made to the bill which should lead me to delay, until 
another session of Congress, provisions that are imperatively needed 
now in order that due preparation: by the world may be made for 
the opening of the canal. 

WM. H. TAFT. 
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By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
THE WHITE House, October 31, 1912. 


To the People of the United States: 

James Schoolcraft Sherman, Vice-President of the United States, 
died at his home in Utica, N. Y., at eighteen minutes to ten o’clock 
on the evening of October 30, 1912. In his death the nation has lost 
one of its most illustrious citizens and one of its most efficient and 
faithful servants. 

Elected at an early age to the Mayorship of his native city, the 
continued confidence of his community was shown by his election for 
ten terms as a Representative in the National Congress. As a legis- 
lator he at once took and retained high rank and displayed such 
attributes of upright and wide statesmanship as to commend him to 
the people of the United States for the second highest office within 
their gift. 

As presiding officer of the Senate he won the respect and esteem 
of all for his fairness and impartiality. His private life was noble 
and good. His genial disposition and attractiveness of character 
endeared him to all whose privilege it was to know him. His devo- 
tion to the best interests of his native land will endear his memory 
to his fellow countrymen. 

In respect to his memory and the eminent and various services of 
this high official and patriotic servant, I direct that on the day of © 
the funeral, the executive offices of the United States shall be closed 
and all posts and stations of the army and navy shall display the 
national flag at half-mast and that the Representatives of the United 
States in foreign countries shall pay appropriate tribute to the illus- 
trious dead for a period of forty days. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 


[ Seal.] WM. H. TAFT. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


To the People of the United States: 

A God-fearing nation, like ours, owes it to its inborn and sincere 
sense of moral duty to testify its devout gratitude to the All-Giver for 
the countless benefits it has enjoyed. For many years it has been cus. 
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tomary at the close ot the year for the national Executive to call upon 
his fellow countrymen to offer praise and thanks to God for the mani- 
fold blessings vouchsafed to them in the past and to unite in earnest 
suppliance for their continuance. 

The year now drawing to a close has been notably favorable to our 
fortunate land. At peace within and without, free from the perturba- 
tions and calamities that have afflicted other peoples, rich in harvests so 
abundant and in industries so productive that the overflow of our 
prosperity has advantaged the whole world, strong in the steadfast con- 
servation of the heritage of self-government bequeathed to us by the 
wisdom of our fathers, and firm in the resolve to transmit that heritage 
unimpaired, but rather improved by good use, to our children and our 
children’s children for all time to come, the people of this country have 
abounding cause for contented gratitude. 

Wherefore I, William Howard Taft, President of the United States 
of America, in pursuance of long-established usage and in response to 
the wish of the American people, invite my countrymen, wheresoever 
they may sojourn, to join on Thursday, the 28th day of this month 
of November, in appropriate ascription of praise and thanks to God 
for the good gifts that have been our portion, and in humble prayer 
that His great mercies toward us may endure. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington-this seventh day of November, in the 

year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
[ SEAL. ] twelve, and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and thirty-seventh. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
By the President: 
Atvey A. ADEE, 
~ Acting Secretary of State. 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


To the People of the United States: 

I, Witt1am Howarp Tart, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the power and authority vested in me by the Act of 
Congress, approved August twenty-fourth, nineteen hundred and 
twelve, to provide for the opening, maintenance, protection and oper~ 
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tion of the Panama Canal and the sanitation and government of the 
Canal Zone, do hereby prescribe and proclaim the following rates of 
toll to be paid by vessels using the Panama Canal: 

1. On merchant vessels carrying passengers or cargo one dollar 
and twenty cents ($1.20) per net vessel ton—each one hundred 
(100) cubic feet—of actual earning capacity. 

2. On vessels in ballast without passengers or cargo forty (40) 
per cent less than the rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or 
cargo. 

3. Upon naval vessels, other than transports, colliers, hospital 
ships and supply ships, fifty (50) cents per displacement ton. 

4. Upon army and navy transports, colliers, hospital ships and 
supply ships one dollar and twenty cents ($1.20) per net ton, the 
vessels to be measured by the same rules as are employed in de- 
termining the net tonnage of merchant vessels. 

The Secretary of War will prepare and prescribe such rules for the 
measurement of vessels and such regulations as may be necessary and 
proper to carry this proclamation into full force and effect. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this thirteenth day of November, 

in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
[SEAL] and twelve and of the independence of the United 
: States the one hundred and thirty-seventh. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
By the President: 
Ps’. Kwox; 
Secretary of State. 


ANNUAL MESSAGE—Part I. 


[On Our Foreign Relations. ] 


Tue Wuite House, December 3, 1912. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


The foreign relations of the United States actually and potentially 
affect the state of the Union to a degree not widely realized and 
hardly surpassed by any other factor in the welfare of the whole 
Nation. The position of the United States in the moral, intellectual, 
and material relations of the family of nations should be a matter 
of vital interest to every patriotic citizen. The national prosperity 
and power impose upon us duties which we can not shirk if we are 
to be true to our ideals. The tremendous growth of the export 
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trade of the United States has already made that trade a very real 
factor in the industrial and commercial prosperity of the country. 
With the development of our industries the foreign commerce of 
the United States must rapidly become a still more essential factor 
in its economic welfare. Whether we have a farseeing and wise 
diplomacy and are not recklessly plunged into unnecessary wars, and 
whether. our foreign policies are based upon an intelligent grasp of 
present-day world conditions and a clear view of the potentialities 
of the future, or are governed by a temporary and timid expediency 
or by narrow views befitting an infant nation, are questions in the 
alternative consideration of which must convince any thoughtful 
citizen that no department of national polity offers greater oppor- 
tunity for promoting the interests of the whole people on the one 
hand, or greater chance on the other of permanent national injury, 
than that which deals with the foreign relations of the United States. 

The fundamental foreign policies of the United States should be 
raised high above the conflict of partisanship and wholly dissociated 
from differences as to domestic policy. In its foreign affairs the 
United States should present to the world a united front. The 
intellectual, financial, and industrial interests of the country and the 
publicist, the wage earner, the farmer, and citizen of whatever occu- 
pation must cooperate in a spirit of high patriotism to promote that 
national solidarity which is indispensable to national efficiency and to 
the attainment of national ideals. 

The relations of the United States with all foreign powers remain 
upon a sound basis of peace, harmony, and friendship. A greater 
insistence upon justice to American citizens or interests wherever it 
may have been denied and a stronger emphasis of the need of mutu- 
ality in commercial and other relations have only served to strengthen 
our friendships with foreign countries by placing those friendships 
upon a firm foundation of realities as well as aspirations. 

Before briefly reviewing the more important events of the last 
year in our foreign relations, which it is my duty to do as charged 
with their conduct and because diplomatic affairs are not of a nature 
to make it appropriate that the Secretary of State make a formal 
annual report, I desire to touch upon some of the essentials to the safe 
management of the foreign relations of the United States and to 
endeavor, also, to define clearly certain concrete policies which are the 
logical modern corollaries of the undisputed and traditional funda- 
mentals of the foreign policy of the United States. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


At the beginning of the present administration the United States, 
having fully entered upon its position as a world power, with the 
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responsibilities thrust upon it by the results of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and already engaged in laying the groundwork of a vast 
foreign trade upon which it should one day become more and more 
dependent, found itself without the machinery for giving thorough 
attention to, and taking effective action upon, a mass of intricate 
business vital to American interests in every country in the world. 

The Department of State was an archaic and inadequate machine 
lacking most of the attributes of the foreign office of any great 
modern power. With an appropriation made upon my recommenda- 
tion by the Congress on August 5, 1909, the Department of State. 
was completely reorganized. There were created Divisions of Latin- 
American Affairs and of Far Eastern, Near Eastern, and Western 
European Affairs. To these divisions were called from the foreign 
service diplomatic and consular officers possessing experience and 
knowledge gained by actual service in different parts of the world 
and thus familiar with political and commercial conditions in the 
regions concerned. The work was highly specialized. The result is 
that where previously this Government from time to time would 
emphasize in its foreign relations one or another policy, now Ameri- 
can interests in every quarter of the globe are being cultivated with 
equal assiduity. This principle of politico-geographical division 
possesses also the good feature of making possible rotation between 
the officers of the departmental, the diplomatic, and the consular 
branches of the foreign service, and thus keeps the whole diplomatic 
and consular establishments under the Department of State in close 
touch and equally inspired with the aims and policy of the Govern- 
ment. Through the newly created Division of Information the 
foreign service is kept fully informed of what transpires from day 
to day in the international relations of the country, and contemporary 
foreign comment affecting American interests is promptly brought to 
the attention of the department. The law offices of the department 
were greatly strengthened. There were added foreign-trade advisers 
to cooperate with the diplomatic and consular bureaus and the polit- 
ico-geographical divisions in the innumerable matters where com- 
mercial diplomacy or consular work calls for such special knowledge. 
The same officers, together with the rest of the new organization, are 
able at all times to give to American citizens accurate information as 
to conditions in foreign countries with which they have business and 
likewise to cooperate more effectively with the Congress and also with 
the other executive departments. 


MERIT SYSTEM IN CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


Expert knowledge and professional training must evidently be the 
essence of this reorganization. Without a trained foreign service 
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there would not be men available for the work in the reorganized 
Department of State. President Cleveland had taken the first step 
toward introducing the merit system in the foreign service. That 
had been followed by the application of the merit principle, with 
excellent results, to the entire consular branch. Almost nothing, 
however, had been done in this direction with regard to the Diplo- 
matic Service. In this age of commercial diplomacy it was evidently 
of the first importance to train an adequate personnel in that branch 
of the service. Therefore, on November 26, 1909, by an Executive 
order I placed the Diplomatic Service up to the grade of secretary of 
embassy, inclusive, upon exactly the same strict nonpartisan basis of 
the merit system, rigid examination for appointment and promotion 
only for efficiency, as had been maintained without exception in the 
Consular Service. 


STATISTICS AS TO MERIT AND NONPARTISAN CHARACTER OF APPOINT- 
MENTS 


How faithful to the merit system and how nonpartisan has been 
the conduct of the Diplomatic and Consular Services in the last four 
years may be judged from the following: Three ambassadors now 
serving held their present rank at the beginning of my administra- 
tion. Of the ten ambassadors whom I have appointed, five were 
by promotion from the rank.of minister. Nine ministers now serv- 
ing held their present rank at the beginning of my administra- 
tion. Of the thirty ministers whom I have appointed, eleven were 
promoted from the lower .grades of the foreign service or from 
the Department of State. Of the nineteen missions in Latin Amer- 
ica, where our relations are close and our interest is great, fifteen 
chiefs of mission are service men, three having entered the service 
during this administration. Thirty-seven secretaries of embassy or 
legation who have received their initial appointments after passing 
successfully the required examination were chosen for ascertained 
fitness, without regard to political affiliations. A dearth of candi- 
dates from Southern and Western States has alone made it im- 
possible thus far completely to equalize all the States’ representations 
in the foreign service. In the effort to equalize the representation 
of the various States in the Consular Service I have made sixteen of 
the twenty-nine new appointments as consul which have occurred 
during my administration from the Southern States. This is 55 
per cent. Every other consular appointment made, including the pro- 
motion of eleven young men from the consular assistant and student 
interpreter corps, has been by promotion or transfer, based solely 
upon efficiency shown in the service. . 

In order to assure to the business and other interests of the 
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United States a continuance of the resulting benefits of this reform, 
I earnestly renew my previous recommendations of legislation making 
it permanent along some such lines as those of the measure now pend- 
ing in Congress. 


LARGER PROVISION FOR EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS AND FOR OTHER 
EXPENSES OF OUR FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES RECOMMENDED 


In connection with legislation for the amelioration of the foreign 
service, I wish to invite attention to the advisability of placing the 
salary appropriations upon a better basis. I believe that the best 
results would be obtained by a moderate scale of salaries, with 
adequate funds for the expense of proper representation, based in 
each case upon the scale and cost of living at each post, controlled 
by a system of accounting, and under the general direction of the 
Department of State. 

In line with the object which I have sought of placing our foreign 
service on a basis of permanency, I have at various times advocated 
provision by Congress for the acquisition of Government-owned — 
buildings for the residence and offices of our diplomatic officers, so as 
to place them more nearly on an equality with similar officers of 
other nations and to do away with the discrimination which other- 
wise must necessarily be made, in some cases, in favor of men hav- 
ing large private fortunes. The act of Congress which I approved 
on February 17, ‘1911, was a right step in this direction. The Secre- 
tary of State has already made the limited recommendations per- 
mitted by the act for any one year, and it is my hope that the bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives to carry out these rec- 
ommendations will be favorably acted on by the Congress during its 
present session. 

In some Latin-American countries the expense of government- 
owned legations will be less than elsewhere, and it is certainly very 
urgent that in such countries as some of the Republics of Central 
America and the Caribbean, where it is peculiarly difficult to rent 
suitable quarters, the representatives of the United States should be 
justly and adequately provided with dignified and suitable official 
residences. Indeed, it is high time that the dignity and power of this 
great Nation should be fittingly signalized by proper buildings for 
the occupancy of the Nation’s representatives everywhere abroad. 


DIPLOMACY A HAND MAID OF COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE AND PEACE 


The diplomacy of the present administration has sought to re- 
spond to modern ideas of commercial intercourse. This policy has 
been characterized as substituting dollars for bullets. It is one that 
appeals alike to idealistic humanitarian sentiments, to the dictates 
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of sound policy and strategy, and to legitimate commercial-aims. It 
is an effort frankly directed to the increase of American trade upon 
the axiomatic principle that the Government of the United States 
shall extend all proper support to every legitimate and beneficial 
American enterprise abroad. How great have been the results of 
this diplomacy, coupled with the maximum and minimum provision 
of the tariff law, will be seen by some consideration of the wonder- 
ful increase in the export trade of the United States. Because 
modern diplomacy is commercial, there has been a disposition in 
some quarters to attribute to it none but materialistic aims. How 
strikingly erroneous is such an impression may be seen from a study 
of the results by which the diplomacy of the United States can be 
judged. 


SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS IN PROMOTION OF PEACE 


In the field of work toward the ideals of peace this Government 
negotiated, but to my regret was unable to consummate, two arbitra- 
tion treaties which set the highest mark of the aspiration of nations 
toward the substitution of arbitration and reason for war in the 
settlement of international disputes. Through the efforts of Ameri- 
can diplomacy several wars have been prevented or ended. I refer 
to the successful tripartite mediation of the Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, and the United States between Peru and Ecuador; the bring- 
ing of the boundary dispute between Panama and Costa Rica to 
peaceful arbitration; the staying of warlike preparations when Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic were on the verge of hostilities; the 
stopping of a war in Nicaragua; the halting of internecine strife in 
Honduras. The Government of the United States was thanked for 
its influence toward the restoration of amicable relations between the 
Argentine Republic and Bolivia. The diplomacy of the United 
States is active in seeking to assuage the remaining ill-feeling between 
this country and the Republic of Colombia. In the recent civil war 
in China the United States successfully joined with, the other inter- 
ested powers in urging an early cessation of hostilities. An agree- 
ment .has been reached between the Governments of Chile and Peru 
whereby the celebrated Tacna-Arica dispute, which has so long 
embittered international relations on the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, has at last been adjusted. Simultaneously came the news that 
the boundary dispute between Peru and Ecuador had entered upon 
a stage of amicable settlement. The position of the United States 
in reference to the Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and Peru has 
been one of nonintervention, but one of friendly influence and pacific 
counsel throughout the period during which the dispute in question 
has been the subject of interchange of views between this Governmenr 
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and the two Governments immediately concerned. In the general 
easing of international tension on the west coast of South America 
the tripartite mediation, to which I have referred, has been a most 
potent and beneficent factor. 


CHINA 

In China the policy of encouraging financial investment to enable 
that country to help itself has had the result of giving new life and 
practical application to the open-door policy. The consistent purpose 
of the present administration has been to encourage the use of Ameri- 
'-can capital in the development of China by the promotion of those 
essential reforms to which China is pledged by treaties with the 
United States and other powers. The hypothecation to foreign bank- 
ers in connection with certain industrial enterprises, such as the 
Hukuang railways, of the national revenues upon which these reforms 
depended, led the Department of State early in the administration to 
demand for American citizens participation in such enterprises, in 
order that the United States might have equal rights and an equal 
voice in all questions pertaining to the disposition of the public reve- 
nues concerned. The same policy of promoting international accord 
among the powers having similar treaty rights as ourselves in the 
matters of reform, which could not be put into practical effect with- 
out the common consent of all, was likewise adopted in the case 
of the loam desired by China for the reform of its currency. The 
principle of international cooperation in matters of common interest 
upon which our policy had already been based in all of the above 
instances has admittedly been a great factor in that concert of the 
powers which has been so happily conspicuous during the perilous 
period of transition through which the great Chinese nation has been 
passing. 

CENTRAL AMERICA NEEDS OUR HELP IN DEBT ADJUSTMENT 


In Central America the aim has been to help such countries as 
Nicaragua and Honduras to help themselves. They are the imme- 
diate beneficiaries. The national benefit to the United States is two- 
fold. First, it is obvious that the Monroe doctrine is more vital in 
the neighborhood of the Panama Canal and the zone of the Carib- 
bean than anywhere else. There, too, the maintenance of that doc- 
trine falls most heavily upon the United States. It is therefore 
essential that the countries within that sphere shall be removed from 
the jeopardy involved by heavy foreign debt and chaotic national 
finances and from the ever-present danger of international compli- 
cations due to disorder at home. Hence the United States has been 
'-glad to encourage and support American bankers who were willing to 
lend a helping hand to the financial rehabilitation of such countries 
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because this financial rehabilitation and the protection of their cus- 
tomhouses from being the prey of would-be dictators would remove 
at one stroke the menace of foreign creditors and the menace of revo- 
lutionary <lisorder. 

The second advantage of the United States is one affecting chiefly 
all the southern and Gulf ports and the business and industry of 
the South. The Republics of Central America and the Caribbean 
possess great natural wealth. They need only a measure of stability 
and the means of financial regeneration to enter upon an era of peace 
and prosperity, bringing profit and happiness to themselves and at 
the same time creating conditions sure to lead to a flourishing inter- 
change of trade with this country. 

I wish to call your especial attention to the recent occurrences in 
Nicaragua, for I believe the terrible events recorded there during 
the revolution of the past summer—the useless loss of life, the devas- 
tation of property, the bombardment of defenseless cities, the killing 
and wounding of women and children, the torturing of noncom- 
batants to exact contributions, and the suffering of thousands of 
human beings—might have been averted had the Department of State, 
through approval of the loan convention by the Senate, been per- 
mitted to carry out its now well-developed policy of encouraging 
the extending of financial aid to weak Central American States with 
the primary objects of avoiding just such revolutions by assisting 
those Republics to rehabilitate their finances, to establish their cur- 
rency on a stable basis, to remove the customhouses from the danger 
of revolutions by arranging for their secure administration, and to 
establish reliable banks. 

During this last revolution in Nicaragua, the Government of that 
Republic having admitted its inability to protect American life and 
property against acts of sheer lawlessness on the part of the mal- 
contents, and having requested this Government to assume that 
office, it became necessary to land over 2,000 marines and _ blue- 
jackets in Nicaragua. Owing to their presence the constituted Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua was free to devote its attention wholly to its 
internal troubles, and was thus enabled to stamp out the rebellion 
in a short space of time. When the Red Cross supplies sent to 
Granada had been exhausted, 8,000 persons having been given food in 
one day upon the arrival of the American forces, our men supplied 
other unfortunate, needy Nicaraguans from their own haversacks. 
I wish to congratulate the officers and men of the United States 
- navy and Marine Corps who took part in reestablishing order in 
Nicaragua upon their splendid conduct, and to record with sorrow 
the death of seven American marines and bluejackets. Since the 
reestablishment of peace and order, elections have been held amid 
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conditions of quiet and tranquility. Nearly all the American marines 
have now been withdrawn. The country should soon be on the road 
to recovery. The only apparent danger now threatening Nicaragua 
arises from the shortage of funds. Although American bankers have 
already rendered assistance, they may naturally be loath to advance 
a loan adequate to set the country upon its feet without the support 
of some such convention as that of June, 1911, upon which the Senate 
has not yet acted. 


ENFORCEMENT OF NEUTRALITY LAWS 


In the general effort to contribute to the enjoyment of peace by 
those Republics which are near neighbors of the United States, the 
administration has enforced the so-called neutrality statutes with a 
new vigor, and those statutes were greatly strengthened in restrict- 
ing the exportation of arms and munitions by the joint resolution 
of last March. It is still a regrettable fact that certain American 
ports are made the rendezvous of professional revolutionists and 
others engaged in intrigue against the peace of those Republics. It 
must be admitted that occasionally a revolution in this region is 
‘justified as a real popular movement to throw off the shackles of a 
vicious and tyrannical government. Such was the Nicaraguan revo- 
lution against the Zelaya régime. A nation enjoying our liberal 
institutions can not escape sympathy with a true popular movement, 
and one so well justified. In very many cases, however, revolu- 
tions in the Republics in question have no basis in principle, but are 
due merely to the machinations of conscienceless and ambitious men, 
and have no effect but to bring new suffering and fresh burdens to 
an already oppressed people. The question whether the use of Ameri- 
can ports as foci of revolutionary intrigue can be best dealt with by 
a further amendment to the neutrality statutes or whether it would 
be safer to deal with special cases by special laws is one worthy of 
the careful consideration of the Congress. 


VISIT OF SECRETARY KNOX TO CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Impressed with the particular importance of the relations between 
the United States and the Republics of Central America and the 
Caribbean region, which of necessity must become still more intimate 
by reason of the mutual advantages which will be presented by the 
opening of the Panama Canal, I directed the Secretary of State last 
February to visit these Republics for the purpose of giving evidence 
of the sincere friendship and good will which the Government and 
people of the United States bear toward them. Ten Republics were 
visited. Everywhere he was received with a cordiality of welcome 
and a generosity of hospitality such as to impress me deeply and to 
merit our warmest thanks. The appreciation of the Governments 
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and people of the countries visited, which has been appropriately 
shown in various ways, leaves me no doubt that his visit will conduce 
to that closer union and better understanding between the United 
States and those Republics which I have had it much at heart to 
promote. 

OUR MEXICAN POLICY 


For two years revolution and counter-revolution has distraught the 
neighboring Republic of Mexico. Brigandage has involved a great 
deal of depredation upon foreign interests. There have constantly 
recurred questions of extreme delicacy. On several occasions very 
difficult situations have arisen on our frontier. Throughout this try- 
ing period, the policy of the United States has been one of patient 
nonintervention, steadfast recognition of constituted authority in the 
neighboring nation, and the exertion of every effort to care for Amer- 
ican interests. I profoundly hope that the Mexican nation may soon 
resume the path of order, prosperity, and progress. To that nation 
in its sore troubles, the sympathetic friendship of the United States 
das been demonstrated to a high degree. There were in Mexico 
at the beginning of the revolution some thirty or forty thousand 
American citizens engaged in enterprises contributing greatly to the 
prosperity of that Republic and also benefiting the important trade 
between the two countries. The investment of American capital in 
Mexico has been estimated at $1,000,000,000. The responsibility of 
endeavoring to safeguard those interests and the dangers inseparable 
from propinquity to so turbulent a situation have been great, but I 
am happy to have been able to adhere to the policy above outlined—a 
policy which I hope may be soon justified by the complete success of 
the Mexican people in regaining the blessings of peace and good order. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 

A most important work, accomplished in the past year by the 
American diplomatic officers in Europe, is the investigation of the 
agricultural credit system in the European countries. Both as a 
means to afford relief to the consumers of this country through a 
more thorough development of agricultural resources and as a 
means of more sufficiently maintaining the agricultural popula- 
tion, the project to establish credit facilities for the farmers i$ a 
concern of vital importance to this Nation. No evidence of pros- 
perity among well-established farmers should blind us to the fact 
that lack of ‘capital is preventing a development of the Nation’s 
agricultural resources and an adequate increase of the land under 
cultivation; that agricultural production is fast falling behind the 
increase in population; and that, in fact, although these well-estab- 
lished farmers are maintained in increasing prosperity because of 
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the natural increase in population, we are not developing the industry 
of agriculture. We are not breeding in proportionate numbers a 
race of independent and independence-loving landowners, for a lack 
of which no growth of cities can compensate. Our farmers have been 
our mainstay in times of crisis, and in future it must still largely be 
upon their stability and common sense that this democracy must rely 
to conserve its principles of self-government. 

The need of capital which American farmers feel to-day had been 
experienced by the farmers of Europe, with their centuries-oid farms, 
many years ago. The problem had been successfully solved in the 
Old World and it was evident that the farmers of this country might 
profit by a study of their systems. I therefore ordered, through the 
Department of State, an investigation to be made by the diplomatic 
officers in Europe, and I have laid the results of this investigation 
before the governors of the various States with the hope that they 
will be used to advantage in their forthcoming meeting. 


INCREASE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


In my last annual message I said that the fiscal year ended June 30, 
IQII, was noteworthy as marking the highest record of exports of 
American products to foreign countries. The fiscal year 1912 shows 
that this rate of advance has been maintained, the total domestic ex- 
ports having a valuation approximately of $2,200,000,000, as compared 
with a fraction over $2,000,000,000 the previous year. It is also 
significant that manufactured and partly manufactured articles con- 
tinue to be the chief commodities forming the volume of our aug- 
mented exports, the demands of our own people for consumption 
requiring that an increasing proportion of our abundant agricultural 
products be kept at home. In the fiscal year 1911 the exports of 
articles in the various stages of manufacture, not including food- 
stuffs partly or wholly manufactured, amounted approximately to 
$907,500,000. In the fiscal year 1912 the total was nearly $1,022,- 
000,000, a gain of $114,000,000. 


ADVANTAGE OF MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TARIFF PROVISION 


The importance which our manufactures have assumed in the 
commerce of the world in competition with the manufactures of 
other countries again draws attention to the duty of this Govern- 
ment to use its utmost endeavors to secure impartial treatment for 
American products in all markets. Healthy commercial rivalry in 
international intercourse is best essured by the possession of proper 
means for protecting and promoting our foreign trade. It is natural 
that competitive countries should view with some concern this steady 
expansion of our commerce. If in some instance the measures taken 
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by them to meet it are not entirely equitable, a remedy should be 
found. In former messages I have described the negotiations of the 
Department of State with foreign Governments for the adjustment of 
the maximum and minimum tariff as provided in section 2 of the 
tariff law of 1909. The advantages secured by the adjustment oi 
our trade relations under this law have continued during the last 
year, and some additional cases of discriminatory treatment of which 
we had reason to complain have been removed. The Department of 
State has for the first time in the history of this country obtained 
substantial most-favored-nation treatment from all the countries of 
the world. There are, however, other instances which, while appar- 
ently not constituting undue discrimination in the sense of section 2, 
are nevertheless exceptions to the complete equity of tariff treatment 
for American products that the Department of State cost has 
sought to obtain for American commerce abroad. 


NECESSITY FOR SUPPLEMENTARY LEGISLATION 


These developments confirm the opinion conveyed to you in my 
annual message of 1911, that while the maximum and minimum pro- 
vision of the tariff law of 1909 has been fully justified by the success 
achieved in removing previously existing undue discriminations against 
American products, yet experience has shown that this feature of 
the law should be amended in such way as to provide a fully effective 
means of meeting the varying degrees of discriminatory treatment of 
American commerce in foreign countries still encountered, as well 
as to protect against injurious treatment on the part of foreign Gov- 
ernments, through either legislative or administrative measures, the 
financial interests abroad of American citizens whose enterprises 
enlarge the market for American commodities. 

I can not too strongly recommend to the Congress the passage of 
some such enabling measure as the bill which was recommended by 
the Secretary of State in his letter of December 13, 1911. The ob- 
ject of the proposed legislation is, in brief, to enable the Executive to 
apply, as the case may require, to any or all commodities, whether or 
not on the free list from a country which discriminates against the 
United States, a graduated scale of duties up to the maximum of 25 
per cent ad valorem provided in the present law. Flat tariffs are 
out of date. Nations no longer accord equal tariff treatment to 
all other nations irrespective of the treatment from them received. 
Such a flexible power at the command of the Executive would serve 
to moderate any unfavorable tendencies on the part of those countries 
from which the importations into the United States are substantially 
confined to articles on the free list as well as of the countries which 
find a lucrative market in the United States for their products under 
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existing customs rates. It is very necessary that the American Gov- 
ernment should be equipped with weapons of negotiation adapted to 
modern economic conditions, in order that we may at all times be 
in a position to gain not only technically just but actually equitable 
treatment for our trade, and also for American enterprise and vested 
* interests abroad. 


BUSINESS SECURED TO OUR COUNTRY BY DIRECT OFFICIAL EFFORT 


As illustrating the commercial benefits of the Nation derived from 
the new diplomacy and its effectiveness upon the material as well 
as the more ideal side, it may be remarked that through direct 
official efforts alone there have been obtained in the course of this 
administration, contracts from foreign Governments involving an 
expenditure of $50,000,000 in the factories of the United States. Con- 
sideration of this fact and some reflection upon the necessary effects 
of a scientific tariff system and a foreign service alert and equipped 
to cooperate with the business men of America carry the conviction 
that the gratifying increase in the export trade of this country is, in 
substantial amount, due to our improved governmental methods: of 
protecting and stimulating it. It is germane to these observations to 
remark that in the two years that have elapsed since the successful 
negotiation of our new treaty with Japan, which at the time seemed 
to present so many practical difficulties, our export trade to that 
country has increased at the rate of over $1,000,000 a month. Our 
exports to Japan for the year ended June 30, 1910, were $21,959,310, 
while for the year ended June 30, 1912, the exports were $53,478,046, 
a net increase in the sale of American products of nearly 150 per cent. 


SPECIAL CLAIMS ARBITRATION WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


Under the special agreement entered into between the United States 
and Great Britain on August 18, 1910, for the arbitration of out- 
standing pecuniary claims, a schedule of claims and the terms of 
submission have been agreed upon by the two Governments, and to- 
gether with the special agreement were approved by the Senate on 
July 19, 1911, but in accordance with the terms of the agreement they 
did not go into effect until confirmed by the two Governments by an 
exchange of notes, which was done on April 26 last. Negotiations 
are still in progress for a supplemental schedule of claims to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration under this agreement, and meanwhile the neces- 
sary preparations for the arbitration of the claims included in the 
first schedule have been undertaken and are being carried on under 
_ the authority of an appropriation made for that purpose at the last 
-session of Congress. It is anticipated that the two Governments will 
be prepared to call upon the arbitration tribunal, established under 
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NAVAL FORCES SENT TO VERA CRUZ 


As a result of the refusal of the Mexican government to fire a salute to 
the American flag as reparation for the indignity offered to an officer and 
men from the gunboat Dolphin at Tampico, President Wilson, on April 14, 
1914, ordered the entire North Atlantic battle ship fleet to that Mexican port. 

This fleet, under command of Rear-Admiral Badger, was made up of 
seven battle ships—the Arkansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, Michigan, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey and South Carolina. The aggregate strength of the fleet 
was 122,000 tons, carrying 219 guns and 6,473 men. 

The Ward Line steamship Morro Castle, chartered by the government 
on account of the familiarity of her officers with the coasts and the lights in 
Mexican waters, sailed from Philadelphia April 23, 1914, carrying the Twen- 
tieth Regiment of 800 marines and a full supply of stores and ammunition, 
under command of Colonel R. M. Moses, of Annapolis. The “ jackies ” 
were collected from the barracks in Philadelphia, Boston, New York, An- 
napolis, Portsmouth, Norfolk and Newport. 
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this agreement, to meet at Washington early next year to proceed 
with this arbitration. 


FUR SEAL TREATY AND NEED FOR AMENDMENT OF OUR STATUTE 


The act adopted at the last session of Congress to give effect to 
the fur-seal convention of July 7, 1911, between Great Britain, 
Japan, Russia, and the United States provided for the suspension of 
all land killing of seals on the Pribilof Isfands for a period of five 
years, and an objection has now been presented to this provision .by 
the other parties in interest, which raises the issue as to whether or 
not this prohibition of land killing is inconsistent with the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the treaty stipulations. The justification of estab- 
lishing this close season depends, under the terms of the convention, 
upon how far, if at all, it is necessary for protecting and preserving _ 
the American fur-seal herd and for increasing its number. This is 
a question requiring examination of the present condition of the herd 
and the treatment which it needs in the light of actual experience and 
scientific investigation. A careful examination of the subject is now 
being made, and this Government will soon be in possession of a 
considerable amount of new information about the American seal 
herd, which has been secured during the past season and will be of 
great value in determining this question; and if it should appear 
that there is any uncertainty as to the real necessity for imposing a 
close season at this time I shall take an early opportunity to address 
a special message to Congress on this subject, in the belief that this 
Government should yield on this point rather than give the slightest 
ground for the charge that we have been in any way remiss in 
observing our treaty obligations. 


FINAL SETTLEMENT OF NORTH ATLANTIC FISHERIES DISPUTE 


On the 2oth of July last an agreement was concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain adopting, with certain modifications, 
the rules and method of procedure recommended in the award ren- 
dered by the North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration Tribunal on 
September 7, 1910, for the settlement hereafter, in accordance with 
the principles laid down in the award, of questions arising with ref- 
erence to the exercise of the American fishing liberties under Article 
I of the treaty of October 20, 1818, between the United States and 
Great Britain. This agreement received the approval of the Senate 
on August 1 and was formally ratified by the two Governments on 
November 15 last. The rules and a method of procedure embodied in 
the award provided for determining by an impartial tribunal the 
reasonableness of any new fishery regulations on the treaty coasts of 


Newfoundland and Canada before such regulations could be enforced 
247 
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against American fishermen exercising their treaty liberties on those 
coasts, and also for determining the delimitation of bays on such 
coasts more than 10 miles wide, in accordance with the definition 
adopted by the tribunal of the meaning of the word “ bays ” as used in 
the treaty. In the subsequent negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments, undertaken for the purpose of giving practical effect to these 
rules and methods of procedure, it was found that certain modifica- 
tions therein were desirable from the point of view of both Govern- 
ments, and these negotiations have finally resulted in the agreement 
above mentioned by which the award recommendations as modified 
by mutual consent of the two Governments are finally adopted and 
made effective, thus bringing this century-old controversy to a final 
conclusion, which is equally beneficial and satisfactory to both Govern- 
ments. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY AND MEXICO 


In order to. make possible the more effective performance of the 
work necessary for the confinement in their present channel of the 
waters of the lower Colorado River, and thus to protect the people of 
the Imperial Valley, as well as in order to reach with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico an understanding regarding the distribution of the 
waters of the Colorado River, in which both Governments are much 
interested, negotiations are going forward with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a preliminary Colorado River commission, which shall 
have the powers necessary to enable it to do the needful work and 
with authority to study the question of the equitable distribution of 
the waters. There is every reason to believe that an understanding 
upon this point will be reached and that an agreement will be signed 
in the near future. 


> 


CHAMIZAL DISPUTE 


In the interest of the people and city of El Paso this Government 
has been assiduous in its efforts to bring to an early settlement the 
long-standing Chamizal dispute with Mexico. Much has been ac- 
complished, and while the final solution of the dispute is not imme- 
diate, the favorable attitude lately assumed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment encourages the hope that this troublesome question will be satis- 
factorily and definitively settled at an early day. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS 


In pursuance of the convention of August 23, 1906, signed at the 
Third Pan American Conference, held at Rio de Janeiro, the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists met at that capital during the month 
of last June. At this meeting 16 American Republics were repre. 
sented, including the United States, and comprehensive plans for the 
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future work of the commission were adopted. At the next meeting 
fixed for June, 1914, committees already appointed are instructed to 
report regarding topics assigned to them. 


OPIUM CONFERENCE—UNFORTUNATE FAILURE OF OUR GOVERNMENT TO 
ENACT RECOMMENDED LEGISLATION 


In my message on foreign relations communicated to the two 
Houses of Congress December 7, 1911, I called especial attention to 
the assembling of the Opium Conference at The Hague, to the fact 
that that conference was to review all pertinent municipal laws relat- 
ing to the opium and allied evils, and certainly all international 
rules regarding these evils, and to the fact that it seemed to me most 
essential that the Congress should take immediate action on the 
antinarcotic legislation before the Congress, to which I had previously 
called attention by a special message. 

The international convention adopted by the conference conforms 
almost entirely to the principles contained in the proposed anti- 
narcotic legislation which has been before the last two Congresses. 
It was most unfortunate that this Government, having taken the 
initiative in the international action which eventuated in the im- 
portant international opium convention, failed to do its share in the 
great work by neglecting to pass the necessary legislation to correct 
the deplorable narcotic evils in the United States as well as to redeem 
international pledges upon which it entered by virtue of the above- 
mentioned convention. The Congress at its present session should 
enact into law those bills now before it which have been so carefully 
drawn up in collaboration between the Department of State and the 
other executive departments, and which have behind them not only 
the moral sentiment of the country, but the practical support of all 
the legitimate trade interests likely to be affected. Since the inter- 
national convention was signed, adherence to it has bee: made by 
several European States not represented at the conference at The 
Hague and also by seventeen Latin-American Republics. 


EUROPE AND THE NEAR EAST 


The war between Italy and Turkey came to a close in October 
last by the signature of a treaty of peace, subsequently to which the 
Ottoman Empire renounced sovereignty over Cyrenaica and Tripo- 
litania in favor of Italy. During the past year the Near East has’ 
unfortunately been the theater of constant hostilities. Almost simul- 
taneously with the conclusion of peace between Italy and Turkey 
and their arrival at an adjustment of the complex questions at issue 
between them, war broke out between Turkey on the one hand and 
Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, and Servia on the other. The United 
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States has happily been involved neither directly nor indirectly with 
the causes or questions incident to any of these hostilities and has 
maintained in regard to them an attitude of absolute neutrality and 
of complete political disinterestedness. In the second war in which 
the Ottoman Empire has been engaged the loss of life and the con- 
sequent distress on both sides have been appalling, and the United 
States has found occasion, in the interest of humanity, to carry out 
the charitable desires of the American people, to extend a measure 
of relief to the sufferers on either side through the impartial medium 
of the Red Cross. Beyond this the chief care of the Government 
of the United States has been to make due provision for the protection 
of its national resident in belligerent territory. In the exercise of 
my duty in this matter I have dispatched to Turkish waters a special- 
service squadron, consisting of two armored cruisers, in order that 
this Government may if need be bear its part in such measures as 
it may be necessary for the interested nations to adopt for the safe- 
guarding of foreign lives and property in the Ottoman Empire in the 
event that a dangerous situation should develop. In the meanwhile the 
several interested European powers have promised to extend to Amer- 
ican citizens the benefit of such precautionary or protective measures 
as they might adopt, in the same manner in which it has been the 
practice of this Government to extend its protection to all foreign 
residents in those countries of the Western Hemisphere in which it 
-has from time to time been the task of the United States to act in 
the interest of peace and good order. The early appearance of a 
large fleet of European warships in the Bosphorus apparently assured 
the protection of foreigners in that quarter, where the presence of 
the American stationnaire the U. S. S. Scorpion sufficed, under the 
circumstances, to represent the United States. Our cruisers were thus 
left free to act if need be along the Mediterranean coasts should any 
unexpected contingency arise affecting the numerous American in- 
terests in the neighborhood of Smyrna and Beirut. 


SPITZBERGEN 


The great preponderance of American material interests in the 
subarctic island of Spitzbergen, which has always been regarded 
politically as “no man’s land,” impels this Government to a continued 
and lively interest in the international dispositions to be made for 
\the political governance and administration of that region. The con- 
flict of certain claims of American citizens and others is in a fair way 
to adjustment, while the settlement of matters of administration, 
whether by international conference of the interested powers or other- 
wise, continues to be the subject of exchange of views between the 
Governments concerned. 
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LIBERIA 


As a result of the efforts of this Government to place the Govern- 
ment of Liberia in position to pay its outstanding indebtedness and 
to maintain a stable and efficient government, negotiations for a loan 
of $1,700,000 have been successfully concluded, and it is anticipated 
that the payment of the old loan and the issuance of the bonds of 
the 1912 loan for the rehabilitation of the finances of Liberia will 
follow at an early date, when the new receivership will go into active 
operation. The new receivership will consist of a general receiver of 
customs designated by the Government of the United States and three 
receivers of customs designated by the Governments of Germany, 
France, and Great Britain, which countries have commercial interests 
in the Republic of Liberia. 

In carrying out the understanding between the Government of 
Liberia and that of the United States, and in fulfilling the terms of 
the agreement between the former Government and the American 
bankers, three competent ex-army officers are now effectively em- 
ployed by the Liberian Government in reorganizing the police force 
of the Republic, not only to keep in order the native tribes in the 
hinterland but to serve as a necessary police force along the frontier. 
It is hoped that these measures will assure not only the continued 
existence but the prosperity and welfare of the Republic of Liberia. 
Liberia possesses fertility of soil and natural resources, which should 
insure to its people a reasonable prosperity. It was the duty of the 
United States to assist the Republic of Liberia in accordance with 
our historical interest and moral guardianship of a community founded 
by American citizens, as it was also the duty of the American Gov- 
ernment to attempt to assure permanence to a country of much senti- 
mental and perhaps future real interest to a large body of our citizens. 


MOROCCO 
The legation at Tangier is now in charge of our consul general, 
who is acting as chargé d’affaires, as well as caring for our com- 
mercial interests in that country. In view of the fact that many of 
the foreign powers are now represented by chargés d'affaires it has 
not been deemed necessary to appoint at the present time a minister 
to fill a vacancy occurring in that post. 


THE FAR EAST 


The political disturbances in China in the autumn and winter of 
1911-12 resulted in the abdication of the Manchu rulers on February 
12, followed by the formation of a provisional republican govern- 
ment empowered to conduct the affairs of the nation until a perma- 
nent government might be regularly established. The natural sym- 
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pathy of the American people with the assumption of republican 
principles by the Chinese people was appropriately expressed in a 
concurrent resolution of Congress on April 17, 1912. A constituent 
assembly, composed of representatives duly chosen by the people of 
China in the elections that are now being held, has been called to meet 
in January next to adopt a permanent constitution and organize the 
Government of the nascent Republic. During the formative consti- 
tutional stage and pending definite action by the assembly, as ex- 
pressive of the popular will, and the hoped-for establishment of a 
stable republican form of government, capable of fulfilling its inter- 
national obligations, the United States is, according to precedent, 
maintaining full and friendly de facto relations with the provisional 
Government. 

The new condition of affairs thus -created’ has presented many 
serious and complicated problems, both of internal rehabilitation and 
of international relations, whose solution it was realized would nec- 
essarily require much time and patience. From the beginning of the 
upheaval last autumn it was felt by the United States, in common 
with the other powers having large interests in China, that inde- 
pendent action by the foreign Governments in their own individual 
interests would add further confusion to a situation already com- 
plicated. A policy of international cooperation was accordingly 
adopted in an understanding, reached early in the disturbances, to 
act together for the protection of the lives and property of for- 
eigners if menaced, to maintain an attitude of strict impartiality as 
between the contending factions, and to abstain from any endeavor 
to influence the Chinese in their organization of a new form of gov- 
ernment. In view of the seriousness of the disturbances and their 
general character, the American minister at Peking was instructed 
at his discretion to advise our nationals in the affected districts to 
concentrate at such centers as were easily accessible to foreign troops 
or men of war. Nineteen of our naval vessels were stationed at 
various Chinese ports, and other measures were promptly taken for 
the adequate protection of American interests. 

It was further mutually agreed, in the hope of hastening an end 
to hostilities, that none of the interested powers would approve 
the making of loans by. its nationals to either side. As soon, how- 
ever, as a united provisional Government of China was assured, the 
United States joined in a favorable consideration of that Govern- 
ment’s request for advances needed for immediate administrative 
necessities and later for a loan to effect a permanent national reor- 
ganization. The interested Governments had already, by common con- 
sent, adopted, in respect to the purposes, expenditure, and security of 
any loans to China made by their nationals, certain conditions which 
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were held to be essential, not only to secure reasonable protection for 
the foreign investors, but also to safeguard and strengthen China’s 
credit by discouraging indiscriminate borrowing and by insuring the 
application of the funds toward the establishment of the stable and. 
effective government necessary to China’s welfare. In June last 
representative banking groups of the United States, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Japan, and Russia formulated, with the general 
sanction of their respective Governments, the guaranties that would 
be expected in relation to the expenditure and security of the large 
reorganization loan desired by China, which, however, have thus far 
proved unacceptable to the provisional Government. ; 


SPECIAL MISSION OF CONDOLENCE TO JAPAN 


In August last I accredited the Secretary of State as special am- 
bassador to Japan, charged with the mission of bearing to the impe- 
rial family, the Government, and the people of that Empire the sym- 
pathetic message of the American Commonwealth on the sad occasion 
of the death of His Majesty the Emperor Mutsuhito, whose long and 
benevolent reign was the greater part of Japan’s modern history. 
The kindly reception everywhere accorded to Secretary Knox showed 
that his mission was deeply appreciated by the Japanese nation and 
emphasized strongly the friendly relations that have for so many 
years existed between the two peoples. 


, SOUTH AMERICA 

Our relations with the Argentine Republic are most friendly and 
cordial. So, also, are our relations with Brazil, whose Government 
has accepted the invitation of the United States to send two army 
officers to study at the Coast Artillery School at Fort Monroe. The 
long-standing Alsop claim, which had been the only hindrance to the 
healthy growth of the most friendly relations between the United 
States and Chile, having been eliminated through the submission of 
the question to His Britannic Majesty King George V as “amiable 
compositeur,” it is a cause of much gratification to me that our rela- 
tions with Chile are now established upon a firm basis of growing 
friendship. The Chilean Government has placed an officer of the 
United States Coast Artillery in charge of the Chilean Coast Artil- 
lery School, and has shown appreciation of American methods by 
confiding to an American firm important work for the Chilean coast 
defenses. 

Last year a revolution against the established Government of 
Ecuador broke out at the pricipal port of that Republic. Previous 
to this occurrence the chief American interest in Ecuador, represented 
by the Guayaquil & Quito Railway Co., incorporated in the United 
States, had rendered extensive transportation and other services on 
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account to the Ecuadorian Government, the amount of which ran 
into a sum which was steadily increasing and which the Ecuadorian 
Government had made no provision to pay, thereby threatening 
to crush out the very existence of this American enterprise. When 
tranquillity had been restored to Ecuador as a result of the triumphant 
progress of the Government forces from Quito, this Government 
interposed its good offices to the end that the American interests 
in Ecuador might be saved from complete extinction. As a part 
of the arrangement which was reached between the parties, and at 
the request of the Government of Ecuador, I have consented to name 
an arbitrator, who, acting under the terms of the railroad contract, 
with an arbitrator named by the Ecuadorian Government, will pass 
upon the claims that have arisen since the arrangement reached through 
the action of a similar arbitral tribunal in 1908. 

In pursuance of a request made some time ago by the Ecuadorian 
Government, the Department of State has given much attention to 
the problem of the proper sanitation of Guayaquil. As a result 
a detail of officers of the Canal Zone will be sent to Guayaquil 
to recommend measures that will lead to the complete permanent 
sanitation of this plague and fever infected region of that Republic, 
which has for so long constituted a menace to health conditions on 
the Canal Zone. It is hoped that the report which this mission will 
furnish will point out a way whereby the modicum of assistance which 
the United States may properly lend the Ecuadorian Government may 
be made effective in ridding the west coast of South America of a 
focus of contagion to the future commercial current passing through 
the Panama Canal. 

In the matter of the claim of John Celestine Landreau against 
the Government of Peru, which claim arises out of certain contracts 
and transactions in connection with the discovery and exploitation of 
guano, and which has been under discussion between the two Govern- 
ments since 1874, I am glad to report that as the result of prolonged 
negotiations, which have been characterized by the utmost friendli- 
ness and good will on both sides, the Department of State has suc- 
ceeded in securing the consent of Peru to the arbitration of the claim, 
and that the negotiations attending the drafting and signature of a 
protocol submitting the claim to an arbitral tribunal are proceeding 
with due celerity. 

An officer of the Apericas Public Health Service and an American 
sanitary engineer are now on the way to Iquitos, in the employ of 
the Peruvian Government, to take charge of the sanitation of that 
river port. Peru is building a number of submarines in this country, 
and continues to show every desire to have American capital invested 
ir the Republic. 
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In July the United States sent undergraduate delegates to the Third 
International Students Congress held at Lima, American students 
having been for the first time invited to one of these meetings. 

The Republic of Uruguay has shown its appreciation of American 
agricultural and other methods by sending a large commission to 
this country and by employing many American experts to assist in 
building up agricultural and allied industries in Uruguay. 

Venezuela is paying off the last of the claims the settlement of 
which was provided for by the Washington protocols, including those 
of American citizens. Our relations with Venezuela are most cordial, 
and the trade of that Republic with the United States is now greater 
than with any other country. 


a CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


During the past summer the revolution against the administration © 
_which followed the assassination of _President Caceres a year ago 
last November brought the Dominican Republic to the verge of ad- 
ministrative chaos, without offering any guaranties of eventual sta- 
bility in the ultimate success of either party. In pursuance of the 
treaty relations of the United States with the Dominican Republic, 
which were threatened by the necessity of suspending the operation 
under American administration of the customhouses on the Haitian 
frontier, it was found necessary to dispatch special commissioners 
to the island to reestablish the customhouses and with a guard suffi- 
cient to insure needed protection to the customs administration. The 
efforts which have been made appear to have resulted in the restora- 
tion of normal conditions throughout the Republic. The good offices 
which the commissioners were able to exercise were instrumental in 
bringing the contending parties together and in furnishing a basis of 
adjustment which it is hoped will result in permanent benefit to the 
Dominican people. 

Mindful of its treaty relations, and owing to the position of the 
Government, of the United States as mediator between the Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti in their boundary dispute, and because of the 
further fact that the revolutionary activities on the Haitian-Domini- 
can frontier had become so active ag practically to obliterate the 
line of demarcation that had been heretofore recognized pending the 
definitive settlement of the boundary in controversy, it was found 
necessary to indicate to the two island Governments a provisional 
_ de facto boundary line. This was done without prejudice to the 
rights or obligations of either country in a final settlement to be 
reached by arbitration. The tentative line chosen was one which, 
under the circumstances brought to the knowledge of this Govern- 
ment, seemed to conform to the best interests of the disputants 
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The border patrol which it had been found necessary to- reestablish 
for customs purposes between the two countries was instructed pro- 
visionally to observe this line. 

The Republic of Cuba last May was in the throes of a lawless 
uprising that for a time threatened the destruction of a great deal 
of valuable property—much of it owned by Americans and other 
foreigners—as well as the existence of the Government itself. The 
armed forces of Cuba being inadequate to guard property from 
attack and at the same time properly to operate against the rebels, a 
force of American marines was dispatched from our naval station at 
Guantanamo into the Province of Oriente for the protection of 
American and other foreign life and property. The Cuban Govern- 
ment was thus able to use all its forces in putting down the outbreak, 
which it succeeded in doing in a period of six weeks. The presence 
of two American warships in the harbor of Habana during the 
most critical period of this disturbance contributed in great measure 
to allay the fears of the inhabitants, including a large foreign colony. 

There has been under discussion with the Government of Cuba for 
some time the question of the release by this Government of its lease- 
hold rights at Bahia Honda, on the northern coast of Cuba, and the 
enlargement, in exchange therefor, of the naval station which has 
been established at Guantanamo Bay, on the south. As the result 
of the negotiations thus carried on an agreement has been reached 
‘between the two Governments providing for the suitable enlargement 
of the Guantanamo Bay station upon terms which are entirely fair 
and equitable to all parties concerned. 

At the request alike of the Government and both political parties 
in Panama, an American commission undertook supervision of the 
recent presidential election in that Republic, where our treaty rela- 
tions, and, indeed, every geographical consideration, make the main- 
tenance of order and satisfactory conditions of peculiar interest to 
the Government of the United States. The elections passed without 
disorder, and the new administration has entered upon its functions. 

The Government of Great Britain has asked the support of the 
United States for the protection of the interests of British holders 
of the foreign bonded debt of Guatemala. While this Government is 
hopeful of an arrangement equitable to the British bondholders, 
it is naturally unable to view the question apart from its relation to 
the broad subject of financial stability in Central America, in which 
the policy of the United States does not permit it to escape a vital 
interest. Through a renewal of negotiations between the Government 
of Guatemala and American bankers, the aim of which is a loan for 
the rehabilitation of Guatemalan finances, a way appears to be open 
by which the Government of Guatemala could promptly satisfy any 
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equitable and just British claims, and at the same time so improve 
its whole financial position as to contribute greatly to the increased 
prosperity of the Republic and to redound to the benefit of foreign 
investments and foreign trade with that country. Failing such an 
arrangement, it may become impossible for the Government of the 
United States to escape its obligations in connection with such meas- 
ures as may become necessary to exact justice to legitimate foreign 
claims. 

In the recent revolution in Nicaragua, which, it was generally ad- 
mitted, might well have resulted in a general Central American con- 
flict but for the intervention of the United States, the Government 
of Honduras was especially menaced; but fortunately peaceful con-. 
ditions were maintained within the borders of that Republic. The 
financial condition of that country remains unchanged, no means 
having been found for the final adjustment of pressing outstanding 
foreign claims. This makes it the more regrettable that the financial 
convention between the United States and Honduras has thus far 
failed of ratification. The Government of the United States con- 
tinues to hold itself ready to cooperate with the Government of 
Honduras, which it is believed, can not much longer delay the meet- 
ing of its foreign obligations, and it is hoped at the proper time Amer- 
ican bankers will be willing to cooperate for this purpose. 


NECESSITY FOR GREATER GOVERNMENTAL EFFORT IN RETENTION AND 
EXPANSION OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


It is not possible to make to the Congress a communication upon 
the present foreign relations of the United States so detailed as to 
convey an adequate impression of the enormous increase in the im- 
portance and activities of those relations. If this Government is 
really to preserve to the American people that free opportunity in 
foreign markets which will soon be indispensable to our prosperity, 
even greater efforts must be made. Otherwise the American mer- 
chant, manufacturer, and exporter will find many a field in which 
American trade should logically predominate preempted through the 
more energetic efforts of other governments and other commercial 
nations. 

There are many ways in which through hearty cooperation the 
legislative and executive branches of this Government can do much. 
The absolute essential is the spirit of united effort and singleness 
of purpose. I will allude only to a very few specific examples of 
action which ought then to result. America can not take its proper 
place in the most important fields for its commercial activity and en- 
terprise unless we have a merchant marine. American commerce and 
enterprise can not be effectively fostered in those fields unless we have 
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good American banks in the countries referred to. We need Ameri- 
can newspapers in those countries and proper means for public in- 
formation about them. We need to assure the permanency of a 
trained foreign service. We need legislation enabling the members 
of the foreign service to be systematically brought in direct contact 
with the industrial, manufacturing, and exporting interests of this 
country in order that American business men may enter the foreign 
field with a clear perception of the exact conditions to be dealt with 
and the officers themselves may prosecute their work with a clear 
idea of what American industrial and manufacturing interests require. 


CONCLUSION 


Congress should fully realize the conditions which obtain in the 
world as we find ourselves at the threshold of our middle age as a | 
Nation. We have emerged full grown as a peer in the great con- 
course of nations. We have passed through various formative pe- 
riods. We have been self-centered in the struggle to develop our 
domestic resources and deal with our domestic questions. The Nation 
is now too matured to continue in its foreign relations those tem- 
porary expedients natural to a people to whom domestic affairs are the 
sole concern. In the past our diplomacy has often consisted, in nor- 
mal times, in a mere assertion of the right to international existence. 
We are now in a larger relation with broader rights of our own and 
_ obligations to others than ourselves. A number of great guiding 
principles were laid down early in the history of this Government. 
The recent task of our diplomacy has been to adjust those principles 
to the conditions of to-day, to develop their corollaries, to find prac- 
tical applications of the old principles expanded to meet new situa- 
tions. Thus are being evolved bases upon which can rest the su- 
perstructure of policies which must grow with the destined progress 
of this Nation. The successful conduct of our foreign relations 
demands a broad and a modern view. We can not meet new ques- 
tions nor build for the future if we confine ourselves to outworn 
dogmas of the past and to the perspective appropriate at our emer- 
gence from colonial times and conditions. The opening of the Panama 
Canal will mark a new era in our international life and create new 
and world-wide conditions which, with their vast correlations and 
consequences, will obtain for hundreds of years to come. We must 
not wait for events to overtake us unawares. With continuity of pur- 
pose we must deal with the problems of our external relations by 
a diplomacy modern, resourceful, magnanimous, and fittingly expres- 
sive of the high ideals of a great nation. 

WM. H. TAFT. 
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ANNUAL MESSAGE—Part II. 
[On Fiscal, Judicial, Military and Insular Affairs.] 


Tue Wuite House, December 6, 1912. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


On the 3d of December I sent a message to the Congress, which 
was confined to our foreign relations. The Secretary of State makes 
no report to the President or to Congress, and a review of the his- 
tory of the transactions of the State Department in one year must 
therefore be included by the President in his annual message or 
Congress will not be fully informed of them. A full discussion of 
all the transactions of the Government, with a view to informing the 
Congress of the important events of the year and recommending 
new legislation, requires more space than one message of reasonable 
length affords. I have therefore adopted the course of sending three 
or four messages during the first ten days of the session, so as to 
include reference to the more important matters that should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS - 


The condition of the country with reference to business could 
hardly be better. While the four years of the administration now 
drawing to a close have not developed great speculative expansion 
or a wide field of new investment, the recovery and progress made 
from the depressing conditions following the panic of 1907 have been 
steady and the improvement has been clear and easily traced in the 
statistics. The business of the country is now on a solid basis. 
Credits are not unduly extended, and every phase of the situation 
seems in a state of preparedness for a period of unexampled pros- 
perity. Manufacturing concerns are running at their full capacity 
and the demand for labor was never so constant and growing. The 
foreign trade of the country for this year will exceed $4,000,000,000, 
while the balance in our favor—that of the excess of exports over 
imports—will exceed $500,000,000. More than half our exports are 
manufactures or partly manufactured material, while our exports of 
farm products do not show the same increase because of domestic 
consumption. It is a year of bumper crops; the total money value of 
farm products will exceed $9,500,000,000. It is a year when the 
bushel or unit price of agricultural products has gradually fallen, 
and yet the total value of the entire crop is greater by over $1,000,- 
000,000 than we have known in our history. 
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CONDITION OF THE TREASURY 


The condition of the Treasury is very satisfactory. The total in- 
terest-bearing debt is $963,777,770, of which $134,631,980 constitute 
the Panama Canal loan. The noninterest-bearing debt is $378,301,- 
284.90, including $346,681,016 of greenbacks. We have in the Treas- 
ury $150,000,000 in gold coin as a reserve against the outstanding 
greenbacks; and in addition we have a cash balance in the Treasury 
as a general fund of $167,152,478.99, or an increase of $26,975,552 
over the general fund last year. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


For three years the expenditures of the Government have decreased 
under the influence of an effort to economize. This year presents 
an apparent exception. The estimate by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the ordinary receipts, exclusive of postal revenues, for the 
year ending June 30, 1914, indicates that they will amount to $710,- 
000,000. The sum of the estimates of the expenditures for that same 
year, exclusive of Panama Canal disbursements and postal disburse- 
ments payable from postal revenues, is $732,000,000, indicating a 
deficit of $22,000,000. For the year ending June 30, 1913, similarly 
estimated receipts were $667,000,000, while the total corresponding 
estimate of expenditures for that year, submitted through the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to Congress, amounted to $656,000,000. This 
shows an increase of $76,000,000 in the estimates for 1914 over the 
total estimates of 1913. This is due to an increase of $25,000,000 
in the estimate for rivers and harbors for the next year on projects 
and surveys authorized by Congress; to an increase under the new 
pension bill of $32,500,000; and to an increase in the estimates for 
expenses of the Navy Department of $24,000,000. The estimate for 
the Navy Department for the year 1913 included two battleships. 
Congress made provision for only one battleship, and therefore the 
Navy Department has deemed it necessary and proper to make an 
estimate which includes the first year’s expenditure for three battle- 
ships in addition to the amount required for work on the uncom- 
pleted ships now under construction. In addition to the natural in- 
crease in the expenditures for the uncompleted ships, and the ad- 
ditional battleship estimated for, the other increases are due to the 
pay required for 4,000 or more additional enlisted men in the Navy; 
and to this must be added the additional cost of construction im- 
posed by the change in the eight-hour law which makes it applicable 
to ships built in private shipyards. 

With the exceptions of these three items, the estimates show a re~ 
duction this year below the total estimates for 1913 of more than 
$5,000,000. 
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The estimates for Panama Canal construction for 1914 are $17,- 
000,000 less than for 1913. 


OUR BANKING AND CURRENCY SYSTEM 


A time when panics seem far removed is the best time for us to 
prepare our financial system to withstand a storm. The most crying 
need this country has is a proper banking and currency system. The 
existing one is inadequate, and everyone who has studied the ques- 
tion admits it. ; 

It is the business of the National Government to provide a medium, 
automatically contracting and expanding in volume, to meet the needs 
of trade. Our present system lacks the indispensable quality of 
elasticity. 

The only part of our monetary medium that has elasticity is the 
bank-note currency. The peculiar provisions of the law requiring 
national banks to maintain reserves to meet the call of the depositors 
operates to increase the money stringency when it arises rather than 
to expand the supply of currency and relieve it. It operates upon 
each bank and furnishes a motive for the withdrawal of currency 
from the channels of trade by each bank to save itself, and offers 
no inducement whatever for the use of the reserve to expand the 
supply of currency to meet the exceptional demand. 

After the panic of 1907 Congress realized that the present system 
was not adapted to the country’s needs and that under it panics 
were possible that might properly be avoided by legislative provision. 
Accordingly a monetary commission was appointed which made a 
report in February, 1912. The system which they recommended 
involved a National Reserve Association, which was, in certain of 
its faculties and functions, a bank, and which was given through its 
governing authorities the power, by issuing circulating notes for ap- 
proved commercial paper, by fixing discounts, and by other methods 
of transfer of currency, to expand the supply of the monetary medium 
where it was most needed to prevent the export or hoarding of 
gold and generally to exercise such supervision over the supply of 
money in every part of the country as to prevent a stringency and 
a panic. The stock in this association was to be distributed to the 
banks of the whole United States, State and National, in a mixed 
proportion to bank units and to capital stock paid in. The control of 
the association was vested in a board of directors to be elected by 
representatives of the banks, except certain ex-officio directors, three 
Cabinet officers, and the Comptroller of the Currency. The Presi- 
dent was to appoint the governor of the association from three per- 
sons to be selected by the directors, while the two deputy governors 
were to be elected by the board of directors. The details of the plan 
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were worked out with great care and ability, and the plan in general 
seems to me to furnish the basis for a proper solution of our present 
difficulties. I feel that the Government might very properly be 
given a greater voice in the executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors without danger of injecting politics into its management, but 
I think the federation system of banks is a good one, provided 
proper precautions are taken to prevent banks of large capital from 
absorbing power through ownership of stock in other banks. The 
objections to a central bank it seems to me are obviated if the owner- 
ship of the reserve association is distributed among all the banks of 
a country in which banking is free. The earnings of the reserve 
association are limited in percentage ti» a reasonable and fixed amount, 
' and the profits over and above this are to be turned into the Gov- 
ernment Treasury. It is quite probable that still greater security 
against control by money centers may be worked into the plan. 

Certain it is, however, that the objections which were made in the 
past history of this country to a central bank as furnishing a monopoly 
of financial power to private individuals, would not apply to an asso- 
ciation whose ownership and control is so widely distributed and is 
divided between all the banks of the country, State and National, on 
the one hand, and the Chief Executive through three department 
heads and his Comptroller of the Currency, on the other. ‘ The 
ancient hostility to a national bank, with its branches, in which is 
concentrated the privilege of doing a banking business and carrying on 
the financial transactions of the Government, has prevented the 
establishment of. such a bank since it was abolished in the Jackson 
Administration. . Our present national banking law has obviated ob- 
jections growing out of the same cause by providing a free banking 
system in which any set of stockholders can establish a national bank 
if they comply with the conditions of law. It seems to me that the 
National Reserve Association meets the same objection in a similar 
way ; that is, by giving to each bank, State and National, in accordance 
with its size, a certain share in the stock of the reserve association, 
nontransferable and only to be held by the bank while it performs 
its functions as a partner in the reserve association. 

The report of the commission recommends provisions for the im- 
position of a graduated tax on the expanded currency of such a 
character as to furnish a motive for reducing the issue of notes when- 
ever their presence in the money market is not required by. the 
exigencies of trade. In other words, the whole system has been 
worked out with the greatest care. Theoretically it presents a plan 
that ought to command support. Practically it may require modifica- 
tion in various of its provisions in order to make the security against. 
abuses by combinations among the banks impossible. But in the face © 
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of the crying necessity that there is for improvement in our present 
system, I urgently invite the attention of Congress to the proposed 
plan and the report of the commission, with the hope that an earnest 
consideration may suggest amendments and changes within the 
general plan which will lead to its adoption for the benefit of the 
country. There is no class in the community more interested in a 
safe and sane banking and currency system, one which will prevent 
_ panics and automatically furnish in each trade center the currency 
needed in the carrying on of the business at that center, than the 
wage earner. There is no class in the community whose experience 
better qualifies them to make suggestions as to the sufficiency of a 
currency and banking system than the bankers and business men. 
Ought we, therefore, to ignore their recommendations and reject 
their financial judgment as to the proper method of reforming our 
financial system merely because of the suspicion which exists against 
them in the minds of many of our fellow citizens? Is it not the duty 
of Congress to take up the plan suggested, examine it-from all stand- 
points, give impartial consideration to the testimony of those whose 
experience ought to fit them to give the best advice on the subject, 
and then to adopt some plan which will secure the benefits desired? 

A banking and currency system seems far away from the wage 
earner and the farmer, but the fact is that they are vitally interested 
in a safe system of currency which shall graduate its volume to the 
amount needed and which shall prevent times of artificial stringency 
that frighten capital, stop employment, prevent the meeting of the 
pay roll, destroy local markets, and produce penury and want. 


THE TARIFF 


I have regarded it as my duty in former messages to the Con- 
gress to urge the revision of the tariff upon principles of protection. 
It was my judgment that the customs duties ought to be revised 
downward, but that the reduction ought not to be below a rate which 
would represent the difference in the cost of production between 
the article in question at home and abroad, and for this and other 
reasons I vetoed several bills which were presented to me in the 
last session of this Congress. Now that a new Congress has been 
elected on a platform of a tariff for revenue only rather than a pro- 
tective tariff, and is to revise the tariff on that basis, it is needless 
for me to occupy the time of this Congress with arguments or recom- 
mendations in favor of a protective tariff. 

Before passing from the tariff law, however, known as the Payne 
tariff law of August 5, 1909, I desire to call attention to section 38 
of that act, assessing a special excise tax on corporations. It con- 
tains a provision requiring the levy of an additional 50 per cent to 
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the annual tax in cases of neglect to verify the prescribed return or 
to file it before the time required by law. This additional charge 
of 50 per cent operates in some cases as a harsh penalty for what 
may have been a mere inadvertence or unintentional oversight, and 
the law should be so amended as to mitigate the severity of the 
charge in such instances. Provision should also be made for the 
refund of additional taxes heretofore collected because of such in- 
fractions in those cases where the penalty imposed has been so dis- 
proportionate to the offense as equitably to demand relief. 


BUDGET 


The estimates for the next fiscal year have been assembled by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and by him transmitted to Congress. I 
purpose at a later day to submit to Congress a form of budget pre- 
pared for me and recommended by the President’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, with a view of suggesting the useful and 
informing character of a properly framed budget. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 

The War Department combines within its jurisdiction functions 
which in other countries usually occupy three departments. It not 
only has the management of the Army and the coast defenses, but its 
jurisdiction extends to the government of the. Philippines and of 
Porto Rico and the control of the receivership of the customs reve- 
‘ nues of the Dominican Republic; it also includes the recommenda- 
tion of all plans for the improvement of harbors and waterways and 
their execution when adopted; and, by virtue of an Executive order, 
the supervision of the construction of the Panama Canal. 


ARMY REORGANIZATION 


Our small Army now consists of 83,809 men, excluding the 5,000 
Philippine scouts. Leaving out of consideration the Coast Artillery 
force, whose position is fixed in our various seacoast defenses, and 
the present garrisons of our various insular possessions, we have 
to-day within the continental United States a mobile Army of only 
about 35,000 men. This little force must be still further drawn 
upon to supply the new garrisons for the great naval base which is 
being established at Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaiian Islands, and to 
protect the locks now rapidly approaching completion at Panama. 
The forces remaining in the United States are now scattered in nearly 
50 posts, situated for a variety of historical reasons in 24 States. 
These posts contain only fractions of regiments, averaging less than 
700 men each. In time of peace it has been our historical policy to 
administer these units separately by a geographical organization. In 
other words, our Army in time of peace has never been a united 
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organization but merely scattered groups of companies, battalions, 
and regiments, and the first task in time of war has been to create 
out of these scattered units an Army fit for effective teamwork and 
cooperation. 

To the task of meeting these patent defects, the War Department 
has been addressing itself during the past year. For many years we 
had no officer or division whose business it was to study these prob- 
lems and plan remedies for these defects. With the establishment of 
the General Staff nine years ago a body was created for this pur- 
pose. It has, necessarily, required time to overcome, even in its 
own personnel, the habits of mind engendered by a century of lack 
of method, but of late years its work has become systematic and 
effective, and it has recently been addressing itself vigorously to 
these problems. 

A comprehensive plan of Army reorganization was prepared by 
the War College Division of the General Staff. This plan was thor- 
oughly discussed last summer at a series of open conferences held 
by the Secretary of War and attended by representatives from all 
branches of the Army and from Congress. In printed form it 
‘has been distributed to Members of Congress and throughout the 
Army and the National Guard, and widely through institutions of 
learning and elsewhere in the United States. In it, for the first time, 
we have a tentative chart for future progress. 

Under the influence of this study definite and effective steps have 
been taken toward Army reorganization so far as such reorganiza- 
tion lies within the Executive power. Hitherto there has been no 
difference of policy in the treatment of the organization of our for- 
eign garrisons from those of troops within the United States. The 
difference of situation is vital, and the foreign garrison should be 
prepared to defend itself at an instant’s notice against a foe who may 
command the sea. Unlike the troops in the United States, it can not 
count upon reinforcements or recruitment. It is an outpost upon 
which will fall the brunt of the first attack in case of war. The his- 
torical policy of the United States of carrying its regiments during 
time of peace at half strength has no application to our foreign 
garrisons. During the past year this defect has been remedied as 
to the Philippines garrison. The former garrison of 12 reduced 
regiments has been replaced by a garrison of 6 regiments at full 
strength, giving fully the same number of riflemen at an estimated 
economy in cost of maintenance of over $1,000,000 per year. This 
garrison is to be permanent. Its regimental units, instead of being 
transferred periodically back and forth from the United States, will 
remain in the islands. The officers and men composing these units 
will, however, serve a regular tropical detail as usual, thus involving 
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no greater hardship upon the personnel and greatly increasing the 
effectiveness of the garrison. A similar policy is proposed for the 
Hawaiian and Panama garrisons as fast as the barracks for them are 
completed. I strongly urge upon Congress that the necessary ap- 
propriations for this purpose should be promptly made. It is, in my 
opinion, of first importance that these national outposts, upon which 
a successful home defense will, primarily, depend, should be finished 
and placed in effective condition at the earliest possible day. 


THE HOME ARMY 


Simultaneously with the foregoing steps the War Department has 
been proceeding with the reorganization of the Army at home. The 
formerly disassociated units are being united into a tactical organiza- 
tion of three divisions, each consisting of two or three brigades of 
Infantry and, so far as practicable, a proper proportion of divisional 
Cavalry and Artillery. Of course, the extent to which this reform 
can be carried by the Executive is practically limited to a paper 
organization. The scattered units can be brought under a proper 
organization, but they will remain physically scattered until Congress 
supplies the necessary funds for grouping them in more concen- 
trated posts. Until that is done the present difficulty of drilling our 
scattered groups together, and thus training them for the proper 
team play, can not be removed. But we shall, at least, have an Army 
which will know its own organization and will be inspected by its 
proper commanders, and to which, as a unit, emergency orders can 
be issued in time of war or other emergency. Moreover, the organi- 
zation, which in many respects is necessarily a skeleton, will furnish 
a guide for future development. The separate regiments and com- 
panies will know the brigades and divisions to which they belong. 
They will be maneuvered together whenever maneuvers are estab- 
lished by Congress, and the gaps in their organization will show 
the pattern into which can be filled new troops as the Nation grows 
and a larger Army is provided. 


REGULAR ARMY RESERVE 


One of the most important reforms accomplished during the past 
year has been the legislation enacted in the Army appropriation bill 
of last summer, providing for a Regular Army reserve. Hitherto 
our national policy has assumed that at the outbreak of war our 
regiments would be immediately raised to full strength. But our 
laws have provided no means by which this could be accomplished, 
or by which the losses of the regiments when once sent to the front 
could be repaired. In this respect we have neglected the lessons 
learned by other nations. The new law provides that the soldier, 
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after serving four years with colors, shall pass into a reserve for 
three years. At his option he may go into the reserve at the end 
of three years, remaining there for four years. While in the reserve 
he can be called to active duty only in case of war or other national 
emergency, and when so called and only in such case will receive a 
stated amount of pay for all of the period in which he has been a 
member of the reserve. The legislation is imperfect, in my opinion, 
in certain particulars, but it is a most important step in the right 
direction, and I earnestly hope that it will be carefully studied and 
perfected by Congress. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 

Under existing law the National Guard constitutes, after the Regu- 
lar Army, the first line of national defense. Its organization, dis- 
cipline, training, and equipment, under recent legislation, have been 
assimilated, as far as possible, to those of the Regular Army, 
and its practical efficiency, under the effect of this training, has very 
greatly increased. Our citizen soldiers under present conditions 
have reached a stage of development beyond which they can not 
reasonably be asked to go without further direct assistance in the 
form of pay from the Federal Government. On the other hand, 
such pay from the National Treasury would not be justified unless 
it produced a proper equivalent in additional efficiency on the part 
of the National Guard. The Organized Militia to-day can not be 
‘ ordered outside of the limits of the United States, and thus can 
not lawfully be used for general military purposes. The officers and 
men are ambitious and eager to make themselves thus available and 
to become an efficient national reserve of citizen soldiery. They are 
the only force of trained men, other than the Regular Army, upon 
which we can rely. The so-called militia pay bill, in the form agreed 
on between the authorities of the War Department and the repre- 
sentatives of the National Guard, in my opinion adequately meets 
these conditions and offers a proper return for the pay which it is 
proposed to give to the National Guard. I believe that its enactment 
into law would be a very long step toward providing this Nation 
with a first line of citizen soldiery, upon which its main reliance must 
depend in case of any national emergency. Plans for the organiza- 
tion of the National Guard into tactical divisions, on the same lines 
as those adopted for the Regular Army, are being formulated by the 
War College Division of the General Staff. 


NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS 


The National Guard consists of only about 110,000 men. In any 
serious war in the past it has always been necessary, and in such a 
war in the future it doubtless will be necessary, for the Nation to 
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depend, in addition to the Regular Army and the National Guard, 
upon a large force of volunteers. There'is at present no adequate 
provision of law for the raising of such a force. There is now 
pending in Congress, however, a bill which makes such provision, 
and which I believe is admirably adapted to meet the exigencies 
which would be presented in case of war. The passage of the bill 
would not entail a dollar’s expense upon the Government at this 
time or in the future until war comes. But if war comes the methods 
therein directed are in accordance with the best military judgment 
as to what they ought to be, and the act would prevent the necessity 
for a discussion of any legislation and the delays incident to its 
consideration and adoption. I earnestly urge its passage. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE SUPPLY CORPS 


The Army appropriation act of 1912 also carried legislation for the 
consolidation of the Quartermaster’s Department, the Subsistence 
Department, and the Pay Corps into a single supply department, to 
be known as the Quartermaster’s Corps. It also provided for the 
organization of a special force of enlisted men, to be known as the 
Service Corps, gradually to replace many of the civilian employees 
engaged in the manual labor necessary in every army. I believe that 
both of these enactments will improve the administration of our 
military establishment. The consolidation of the supply corps has 
already been effected, and the organization of the service corps 4s 
being put into effect. 

All of the foregoing reforms are in the direction of economy and 
efficiency. Except for the slight increase necessary to garrison our 
outposts in Hawaii and Panama, they do not call for a larger Army, 
but they do tend to produce a much more efficient one. The only 
substantial new appropriations required are those which, as I have 
pointed out, are necessary to complete the fortifications and barracks 
at our naval bases and outposts beyond the sea. 


PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico continues to show notable progress, both commer- 
cially and in the spread of education. Its external commerce has 
increased 17 per cent over the preceding year, bringing the total value 
up to $92,631,886, or more than five times the value of the commerce 
of the island in 1901. During the year 160,657 pupils were enrolled 
in the public schools, as against 145,525 for the preceding year, and 
as compared with 26,000 for the first year of American administra- 
tion. Special efforts are under way for the promotion of vocational 
and industrial training, the need of which is particularly pressing in 
the island. When the bubonic plague broke out last June, the quick 
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and efficient response of the people of Porto Rico to the demands of 
modern sanitation was strikingly shown by the thorough campaign 
which was instituted against the plague and the hearty public opinion 
which supported the Government’s efforts to check its progress and 
to prevent its recurrence. 

The failure thus far to grant American citizenship continues to 
be the only ground of dissatisfaction. The bill conferring such 
citizenship has passed the House of Representatives and is now 
awaiting the action of the Senate. I am heartily in favor of the 
passage of this bill. I believe that the demand for citizenship is just, 
and that it is amply earned by sustained loyalty on the part of the 
inhabitants of the island. But it should be remembered that the 
demand must be, and in the minds of most Porto Ricans is, entirely 
disassociated from any thought of statehood. I believe that no sub- 
stantial approved public opinion in the United States or in Porto 
Rico contemplates statehood for the island as the ultimate form of 
relations between us. I believe that the aim to be striven for is the 
fullest possible allowance of legal and fiscal self-government, with 
American citizenship as to the bond between us; in other words, a 
relation analogous to the present relation between Great Britain and 
such self-governing colonies as Canada and Australia. This would 
conduce to the fullest and most self-sustaining development of Porto 
Rico, while at the same time it would grant her the economic and 
political benefits of being under the American flag. 


PHILIPPINES 


A bill is pending in Congress which revolutionizes the carefully 
worked out scheme-of government under which the Philippine 
Islands are now governed and which proposes to render them virtually 
autonomous at once and absolutely independent in eight years. Such 
a proposal can only be founded on the assumption that we have now 
discharged our trusteeship to the Filipino people and our responsibility 
for them to the world, and that they are now prepared for self- 
government as well as national sovereignty. A thorough and unbiased 
knowledge of the facts clearly shows that these assumptions are 
absolutely without justification. As to this, I believe that there is 
no substantial difference of opinion among any of those who have 
had the responsibility of facing Philippine problems in the admin- 
istration of the islands, and I believe that no one to whom the future 
of this people is a responsible concern can countenance a policy 
fraught with the direst consequences to those on whose behalf it 
is ostensibly urged. 

In the Philippine Islands we have embarked upon an experiment 
unprecedented in dealing with dependent people. We are developing 
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there conditions exclusively for their own welfare. We found an archi- 
pelago containing 24 tribes and races, speaking a great variety of lan- 
guages, and with a population over 80 per cent of which could neither 
read nor write. Through the unifying forces of a common education, 
of commercial and economic development, and of gradual participation 
in local self-government we are endeavoring to evolve a homogeneous 
people fit to determine, when the time arrives, their own destiny. 
We are seeking to arouse a national spirit and not, as under the older 
colonial theory, to suppress such a spirit. The character of the work 
we have been doing is keenly recognized in the Orient, and our success 
thus far followed with not a little envy by those who, initiating the 
same policy, find themselves hampered by conditions grown up in 
earlier days and under different theories of administration. But our 
work is far from done. Our duty to the Filipinos is far from dis- 
charged. Over half a million Filipino students are now in the Philip- 
pine schools helping to mold the men of the future into a homogeneous 
people, but there still remain more than a million Filipino children 
of school age yet to be reached. Freed from American control the 
integrating forces of a common education and a common language 
will cease and the educational system now well started will slip back 
into inefficiency and disorder. . 

An enormous increase in the commercial development of the islands 
has been made since they were virtually granted full access to our 
markets three years ago, with every prospect of increasing develop- 
ment and diversified industries. Freed from American control such 
development is bound to decline. Every observer speaks of the great 
progress in public works for the benefit of the Filipinos, of harbor 
improvements, of roads and railways, of irrigation and artesian wells, 
public buildings, and better means of communication. But large parts 
of the islands are still unreached, still even unexplored, roads and 
railways are needed in many parts, irrigation systems are still to be 
installed, and wells to be driven. Whole villages and towns are still 
without means of communication other than almost impassable roads 
and trails. Even the great progress in sanitation, which has success- 
fully suppressed smallpox, the bubonic plague, and Asiatic cholera, 
has found the cause of and a cure for beriberi, has segregated the 
lepers, has helped to make Manila the most healthful city in the 
Orient, and to free life throughout the whole archipelago from its 
former dread diseases, is nevertheless incomplete in many essentials 
of permanence in sanitary policy. Even more remains to be accom- 
plished. If freed from American control sanitary progress is bound 
to be arrested and all that has been achieved likely to be lost. 

Concurrent with the economic, social, and industrial development 
of the islands has been the development of the political capacity of 
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the people. By their progressive participation in government the 
Filipinos are being steadily and hopefully trained for self-government. 
Under Spanish control they shared in no way in the government. 
Under American control they have shared largely and increasingly. 
Within the last dozen years they have gradually been given complete 
autonomy in the municipalities, the right to elect two-thirds of the 
provincial governing boards and the lower house of the insular legis- 
lature. They have four native members out of nine members of the 
commission, or upper house. The chief justice and two justices of 
ti.e stipreme court, about one-half of the higher judicial positions, and 
all of the justices of the peace are natives. In the classified civil 
service the proportion of Filipinos increased from 51 per cent in 1904 
to 67 per cent in 1911. Thus to-day all the municipal employees, 
over 90 per cent of the provincial employees, and 60 per cent of the 
officials and employees of the central government are Filipinos. The 
- ideal which has been kept in mind in our political guidance of the 
islands has been real popular self-government and not mere paper 
independence. I am happy to say that the Filipinos have done well 
enough in the places they have filled and in the discharge of the 
political power with which they have been intrusted to warrant the 
belief that they can be educated and trained to complete self-govern- 
ment. But the present satisfactory results are due to constant sup- 
port and supervision at every step by Americans. 

If the task we have undertaken is higher than that assumed by 
other nations, its accomplishment must demand even more patience. 
We must not forget that we found the Filipinos wholly untrained 
in government. Up to our advent all other experience sought to 
repress rather than encourage political power. It takes long time 
and much experience to ingrain political habits of steadiness and 
efficiency. Popular self-government ultimately must rest upon com- 
mon habits of thought and upon a reasonably developed public 
opinion. No such foundations for self-government, let alone in- 
dependence, are now present in the Philippine Islands. Disregarding 
even their racial heterogeneity and the lack of ability to think as a 
nation, it is sufficient to point out that under liberal franchise priv- 
ileges only about 3 per cent of the Filipinos vote and only 5 per 
cent of the people are said to read the public press. To confer in- 
dependence upon the Filipinos now is, therefore, to subject the great 
mass of their people to the dominance of an oligarchical and, prob- 
ably, exploiting minority. Such a course will be as cruel to those 
people as it would be shameful to us. 

Our true course is to pursue steadily and courageously the path 
we have thus far followed; to guide the Filipinos into self-sustain- 
ing pursuits; to continue the cultivation of sound political habits 
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through education and political practice; to encourage the diversifica- 
tion of industries, and to realize the advantages of their industrial 
_education by conservatively approved cooperative methods, at once 
checking the dangers of concentrated wealth and building: up a 
sturdy, independent citizenship. We should do all this with a dis- 
interested endeavor to secure for the Filipinos economic independence 
and to fit them for complete self-government, with the power to de- 
cide eventually, according to their own largest good, whether such 
self-government shall be accompanied by independence.. A present 
declaration even of future independence would retard progress by 
the dissension and disorder it would arouse. On our part it would 
be a disingenuous attempt, under the guise of conferring a benefit 
on them, to relieve ourselves from the heavy and difficult burden 
which thus far we have been bravely and consistently sustaining. It 
would be a disguised policy of scuttle. It would make the helpless 
Filipino the football of oriental politics, under the protection of a 
guaranty of their independence, which we would be powerless to 
enforce. 
REGULATION OF WATER POWER 

There are pending before Congress a large number of bills pro- 
posing to grant privileges of erecting dams for the purpose of creat- 
ing water power in our navigable rivers. The pendency of these 
bills has brought out an important defect in the existing general dam 
act. That act does not, in my opinion, grant sufficient power to the 
Federal Government in dealing with the construction of such dams 
to exact protective conditions in the interest of navigation. It does 
not permit the.Federal Government, as a condition of its permit, to 
require that a part of the value thus created shall be applied to the 
further general improvement and protection of the stream. I be- 
lieve this to be one of the most important matters of internal im- 
provement now confronting the Government. Most'of the navigable 
rivers of this country are comparatively long and shallow. In order 
that they may be made fully useful for navigation there has come 
into vogue a method of improvement known as canalization, or the 
slack-water method, which consists in building a series of dams 
and locks, each of which will create a long pool of deep navigable 
water. At each of these dams there is usually created also water 
power of commercial value. If the water power thus created can 
be made available for the further improvement of navigation in 
the stream, it is manifest that the improvement will be much more 
quickly effected on the one hand, and, on the other, that the burden 
on the general taxpayers of the country will be very much reduced. 
Private interests seeking permits to build water-power dams in 
navigable streams usually urge that they thus improve navigation, 
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and that if they do not impair navigation they should be allowed 
to take for themselves the entire profits of the water-power de- 
velopment. Whatever they may do by way of relieving the Govern- 
ment of the expense of improving navigation should be given due 
consideration, but it must be apparent that there may be a profit be- 
yond a reasonably liberal return upon the private investment which 
is a potential asset of the Government in carrying out a compre- 
hensive policy of waterway development. It is no objection to the 
retention and use of such an asset by the Government that a com- 
prehensive waterway policy will include the protection and develop- 
ment of the other public uses of water, which can not and should 
not be ignored in making and executing plans for the protection and 
development of navigation. It is also equally clear that inasmuch 
as the water power thus created is or may be an incident of a general 
scheme of waterway improvement within the constitutional jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government, the regulation of such water power 
lies also within that jurisdiction. In my opinion constructive states- 
manship requires that legislation should be enacted which will per- 
mit the development of navigation in these great rivers to go hand in 
hand with the utilization of this by-product of water power, created 
in the course of the same improvement, and that the general dam act 
should be so amended as to make this possible. I deem it highly 
important that the Nation should adopt a consistent and harmonious 
treatment of these water-power projects, which will preserve for 
this purpose their value to the Government, whose right it is to 
grant the permit. Any other policy is equivalent to throwing away 
a most valuable national asset. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


During the past year the work of construction upon the canal has 
progressed most satisfactorily, About 87 per cent of the excavation 
work has been completed, and more than 93 per cent of the concrete 
for all the locks is in place. In view of the great interest which has 
been manifested as to some slides in the Culebra Cut, I am glad to 
say that the report of Col. Goethals should allay any apprehension 
on this point. It is gratifying to note that none of the slides which 
occurred during this year would have interfered with the passage 
of the ships had the canal, in fact, been in operation, and when the 
slope pressures will have been finally adjusted and the growth of 
vegetation will minimize erosion in the banks of the cut, the slide 
problem will be practically solved and an ample stability assured for 
the Culebra Cut. 

Although the official date of the opening has been set for January 
I, 1915, the canal will, in fact, from present indications, be opened 
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for shipping during the latter half of 1913. No fixed date can as 
yet be set, but shipping interests will be advised as soon as assur- 
ances can be given that vessels can pass through without unnecessary 
delay. 

Recognizing the administrative problem in the management of 
the canal, Congress in the act of August 24, 1912, has made admirable 
provisions for executive responsibility in the control of the canal 
and the government of the Canal Zone. The problem of most effi- 
cient organization is receiving careful consideration, so that a 
scheme of organization and control best adapted to the conditions 
of the canal may be formulated and put in operation as expeditiously - 
as possible. Acting under the authority conferred on me by Con- 
gress, I have, by Executive proclamation, promulgated the follow- 
ing schedule of tolls for ships passing through the canal, based upon 
the thorough report of Emory R. Johnson, special commissioner on 
traffic and tolls: 

1. On merchant vessels carrying passengers or cargo, $1.20 per net 
vessel ton—each 100 cubic feet—of actual earning capacity: 

2. On vessels in ballast without passengers or cargo, 40 per cent 
less than the rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or cargo... 

3. Upon naval vessels, other than transports, colliers, hospital ships, 
and supply ships, 50 cents per displacement ton. 

4. Upon Army and Navy transports, colliers, hospital ships, and 
supply ships, $1.20 per net ton, the vessels to be measured by the 
same rules as are employed in determining the net tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels. 

Rules for the determination of the tonnage upon which toll charges 
are based are now in course of preparation and will be promulgated 
in due season. 

PANAMA CANAL TREATY 


The proclamation which I have issued in respect to the Panama 
Canal tolls is in accord with the Panama Canal act passed by this 
Congress August 24, 1912. We have been advised that the British 
Government has prepared a protest against the act and its enforcement 
in so far as it relieves from the payment of tolls American ships 
engaged in the American coastwise trade on the ground that it violates 
British rights under the Hay-Pauncefote treaty concerning the Panama 
Canal. When the protest is presented, it will be promptly considered 
and an effort made to reach a satisfactory adjustment of any differ- 
ences there may be between the two Governments. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


The promulgation of an efficient workmen’s compensation act, 
adapted to the particular conditions of the zone, is awaiting adequate 
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appropriation by Congress for the payment of claims arising there- 
under. I urge that speedy provision be made in order that we may 
install upon the zone a system of settling claims for injuries in best 
accord with modern humane, social, and industrial theories. 


PROMOTION FOR COL. GOETHALS 


As the completion of the canal grows nearer, and as the wonderful 
executive work of Col. Goethals becomes more conspicuous in the 
eyes of the country and of the world, it seems to me wise and proper 
to make provision by law for such reward to him as may be com- 
mensurate with the service that he has rendered to his country. I 
suggest that this reward take the form of an appointment of Col. 
Goethals as a major general in the Army of the United States, and 
that the law authorizing such appointment be accompanied with a 
provision permitting his designation as Chief of Engineers upon 
the retirement of the present incumbent of that office. . 


; NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The Navy of the United States is in a greater state of efficiency 
and is more powerful than it has ever been before, but in the emula- 
tion which exists between different countries in respect to the in- 
crease of naval and military armaments this condition is not a per- 
manent one. In view of the many improvements and increases by 
foreign Governments the slightest halt on our part in respect to new 
construction throws us back and reduces us from a naval power 
of the first rank and places us among the nations of the second rank. 
In the past 15 years the Navy has expanded rapidly and yet far 
less rapidly than our country. From now on reduced expenditures 
in the Navy means reduced military strength. The world’s history 
has shown the importance of sea power both for adequate defense 
and for the support of important and definite policies. 

I had the pleasure of attending this autumn a mobilization of 
the Atlantic Fleet, and was glad to observe and note the prepared- 
ness of the fleet for instant action. The review brought before the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy a greater and more powerful 
collection of vessels than had ever been gathered in American waters. 
The condition of the fleet and of the officers and enlisted men and of 
the equipment of the vessels entitled those in authority to the greatest 
credit. 

I again commend to Congress the giving of legislative sanction to 
the appointment of the naval aids to the Secretary of the Navy. 
These aids and the council of aids appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy to assist him in the conduct of his department have proven to 
be of the highest utility. They have furnished an executive com- 
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mittee of the most skilled naval experts, who have coordinated the 
action of the various bureaus in the Navy, and by their advice have 
enabled the Secretary to give an administration at the same time 
economical and most efficient. Never before has the United States 
had a Navy that compared in efficiency with its present one, but 
never before have the requirements with respect to naval warfare 
been higher and more exacting than now. A year ago Congress re- 
fused to appropriate for more than one battleship. In this I think 
a great mistake of policy was made, and I urgently recommend that 
this Congress make up for the mistake of the last session by ap- 
propriations authorizing the construction of three battleships, in 
addition to destroyers, fuel ships, and the other auxiliary vessels as 
shown in the building program of the general board. We are con- 
fronted by a condition in respect to the navies of the world which 
requires us, if we would maintain our Navy as an insurance of peace, 
to augment our naval force by at least two battleships a year and 
by battle cruisers, gunboats, torpedo destroyers, and submarine boats 
in a proper proportion. We have no desire for war. We would go 
as far as any nation in the world to avoid war, but we are a world 
power. Our population, our wealth, our definite policies, our re- 
sponsibilities in the Pacific and the Atlantic, our defense of the 
Panama Canal, together with our enormous world trade and our mis- 
sionary outposts on the frontiers of civilization, require us to recog- 
nize our position as one of the foremost in the family of nations, 
and to clothe ourselves with sufficient naval power to give force to 
our reasonable demands, and to give weight to our influence in those 
directions of progress that a powerful Christian nation should 
advocate. 

I observe that the Secretary of the Navy devotes some space to a 
change in the disciplinary system in vogue in that branch of the 
service. I think there is nothing quite so unsatisfactory to either the 
Army or the Navy as the severe punishments necessarily inflicted by 
court-martial for desertions and purely military offenses, and I am 
glad to hear that the British have solved this important and difficult 
matter in a satisfactory way. I commend to the consideration of 
Congress the details of the new disciplinary system, and recommend 
that laws be passed putting the same into force both in the Army 
and the Navy. 

I invite the attention of Congress to that part of the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy in which he recommends the formation of a 
naval reserve by the organization of the ex-sailors of the Navy. 

I repeat my recommendation made last year that proper pro- 
vision should be made for the rank of the commander in chief of 
the squadrons and fleets of the Navy. The inconvenience attending 
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the necessary precedence that most foreign admirals have over our 
own whenever they meet in official functions ought to be avoided. 
It impairs the prestige of our Navy and is a defect that can be very 
easily removed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


This department has been very active in the enforcement of the 
law. It has been better organized and with a larger force than 
ever before in the history of the Government. The prosecutions 
which have been successfully concluded and which are now pending 
testify to the effectiveness of the departmental work. 

The prosecution of trusts under the Sherman antitrust law has 
gone on without restraint or diminution, and decrees similar to those 
entered in the Standard Oil and the Tobacco cases have been entered 
in other suits, like the’ suits against the Powder Trust and the Bath- 
tub Trust. I am very strongly convinced that a steady, consistent 
course in this regard, with a continuing of Supreme Court decisions 
upon new phases of the trust question not already finally decided is 
going to offer a solution of this much-discussed and troublesome 
issue in a quiet, calm, and judicial way, without any radical legisla- 
tion changing the governmental policy in regard to combinations now 
denounced by the Sherman antitrust law. I have already recom- 
mended as an aid in this matter legislation which would declare un- 
lawful certain well-known phases of unfair competition in interstate 
trade, and I have also advocated voluntary national incorporation for 
the larger industrial enterprises, with provision for a closer super- 
vision by the Bureau of Corporations, or a board appointed for the 
purpose, so as to make more certain compliance with the antitrust 
law on the one hand and to give greater security to the stockholders 
against possible prosecutions on the other. I believe, however, that 
the orderly course of litigation in the courts and the regular prosecu- 
tion of trusts charged with the violation of the antitrust law is pro- 
ducing among business men a clearer and clearer perception of the 
line of distinction between business that is to be encouraged and 
business that is to be condemned, and that in this quiet way the ques- 
tion of trusts can be settled and competition retained as an economic 
force to secure reasonableness in prices and freedom and independence 
in trade. 


REFORM OF COURT PROCEDURE 


I am glad to bring to the attention of Congress the fact that the 
Supreme Court has radically altered the equity rules governing the 
procedure on the equity side of all Federal courts, and though, as 
these changes have not been yet put in practice so as to enable us 
to state from actual results what the reform will accomplish, they 
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are of such a character that we can reasonably prophesy that they 
will greatly reduce the time and cost of litigation in such courts. The 
court has adopted many of the shorter methods of the present’ 
English procedure, and while it may take a little while for the pro- 
fession to accustom itself to these methods, it is certain greatly to 
facilitate litigation. The action of the Supreme Court has been so 
drastic and so full of appreciation of the necessity for a great reform 
in court procedure that I have no hesitation in following up this 
action with a recommendation which I foreshadowed in my message 
of three years ago, that the sections of the statute governing the pro- 
cedure in the Federal courts on the common-law side should be so 
amended as to give to the Supreme Court the same right to make 
rules of procedure in common law as they have, since the beginning 
of the court, exercised in equity. I do not doubt that a full con- 
sideration of the subject will enable the court while giving effect to 
the substantial differences in right and remedy between the system 
of common law and the system of equity so to unite the two pro- 
cedures into the form of one civil action and to shorten the pro- 
cedure in such civil action as to furnish a model to all the State 
courts exercising concurrent jurisdiction with the Federal courts of 
first instance. 

Under the statute now in force the common-law procedure in each 
Federal court is made to conform to the procedure in the State in 
which the court is held. In these days, when we should be making 
progress in court procedure, such a conformity statute makes the 
Federal method too dependent upon the action of State legislatures. 
I can but think it a great opportunity for Congress to intrust to the 
highest tribunal in this country, evidently imbued with a strong spirit 
in favor of a reform of procedure, the power to frame a model code 
of procedure, which, while preserving all that is valuable and neces- 
sary of the rights and remedies at common law and in equity, shall 
lessen the burden of the poor litigant to a minimum in the expedition 
and cheapness with which his cause can be fought or defended 
through Federal courts to final judgment. 


WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


The workman’s compensation act reported by the special commis- 
sion appointed by Congress and the Executive, which passed the 
Senate and is now pending in the House, the passage of which I 
have in previous messages urged upon Congress, I venture again to 
call to its attention. The opposition to it which developed in the 
Senate, but which was overcome by a majority in that body, seemed to 
me to grow out rather of a misapprehension of its effect than of op- 
position to its principle. I say again that I think no act can have a 
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better effect directly upon the relations between the employer and 
employee than this act applying to railroads and common carriers of 
an interstate character, and I am sure that the passage of the act 
‘would greatly relieve the courts of the heaviest burden of litigation 
that they have, and would enable them to dispatch other business 
with a speed never before attained in courts of justice in this country. 


WM ECA 


ANNUAL MESSAGE—Part III. 


[Concerning the Work of the Departments of the Post Office, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce and Labor and District of Columbia. ] 


THe Wuite House, December 19, 1912. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

This is the third of a series of messages in which I have brought 
to the attention of the Congress the important transactions of the 
Government in each of its departments during the last year and have 
discussed needed reforms. 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS SHOULD HAVE SEATS ON THE FLOOR OF CONGRESS 


i recommend the adoption of legislation which shall make it the 


duty of heads of departments—the members of the President’s Cabinet 
—at convenient times to attend the session of the House and the 
_ Senate, which shall provide seats for them in each House, and give 
them the opportunity to take part in all discussions and to answer 
questions of which they have had due notice. The rigid holding apart 
of the executive and the legislative branches of this Government has 
not worked for the great advantage of either. There has been much 
‘ lost motion in the machinery, due to the lack of cooperation and 
interchange of views face to face between the representatives of the 
Executive and the Members of the two legislative branches of the 
Government. It was never intended that they should be separated 
in the sense of not being in constant effective touch and relationship 
to each other. The legislative and the executive each performs its 
own appropriate function, but these functions must be coordinated. 
Time and time again debates have arisen in each House upon issues 
which the information of a particular department head would have 
enabled him, if present, to end at once by a simple explanation or 
statement. Time and time again a forceful and earnest presentation 
of facts and arguments by the representative of the Executive whose 
duty it is to enforce the law would have brought about a useful 
reform by eae which in the absence of such a statement has 
2. 
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failed of passage. I do not think I am mistaken in saying that the 
presence of the members of the Cabinet on the floor of each House 
would greatly contribute to the enactment of beneficial legislation. 
Nor would this in any degree deprive either the legislative or the 
executive of the independence which separation of the two branches 
has been intended to promote. It would only facilitate their co- 
operation in the public interest. 

On the other hand, I am sure that the necessity and duty imposed 
upon department heads of appearing in each House and in answer 
to searching questions, of rendering upon their feet an account of 
what they have done, or what has been done by the administration, 
will spur each member of the Cabinet to closer attention to the details 
of his department, to greater familiarity with its needs, and to greater 
care to avoid the just criticism which the answers brought out in 
questions put and discussions arising between the Members of either 
House and the members of the Cabinet may properly evoke. 

Objection is made that the members of the administration having 
no vote could exercise no power on the floor of the House, and 
could not assume that attitude of authority and control which the 
English parliamentary Government have and which enables them to 
meet the responsibilities the English system thrusts upon them. I 
agree that in certain respects it would be more satisfactory if mem- 
bers of the Cabinet could at the same time be Members of both 
Houses, with: voting power, but this is impossible under our system; 
and while a lack of this feature may detract from the influence of 
the department chiefs, it will not prevent the good results which I 
have described above both in the matter of legislation and in the 
matter of administration. The enactment of such a law would be 
quite within the power of Congress without constitutional amend- 
ment, and it has such possibilities of usefulness that we might well 
make the experiment, and if we are disappointed the misstep can be 
easily retraced by a repeal of the enabling legislation. 

This is not a new proposition. In the House of Representatives, 
in the Thirty-eighth Congress, the proposition was referred to a 
select committee of seven Members. The committee made an ex- 
tensive report, and urged the adoption of the reform. The report 
showed that our history had not been without illustration of the 
necessity and the examples of the practice by pointing out that in 
_ early days Secretaries were repeatedly called to the presence of either 
House for consultation, advice, and information. It also referred 
to remarks of Mr. Justice Story in his Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, in which he urgently presented the wisdom of such a change. 
This report is to be found in Volume I of the Reports of Committees 
of the First Session of the Thirty-eighth Congress, April 6, 1864. 
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Again, on February 4, 1881, a select committee of the Senate 
recommended the passage of a similar bill, and made a report, in 
which, while approving the separation of the three branches, the 
executive, legislative, and judicial, they point out as a reason for 
the proposed change that, although having a separate existence, the 
branches are “to cooperate, each with the other, as the different 
members of the human body must cooperate, with each other in order 
to form the figure and perform the duties of a perfect man.” 


The report concluded as follows: 


This system will require the selection, of the strongest men to be heads of 
departments and will require them to be well equipped with the knowledge of 
their offices. It will also require the strongest men to be the leaders of Congress 
and participate in debate. It will bring these strong men in contact, perhaps 
into conflict, to advance the public weal, and thus stimulate their abilities and 
their efforts, and will thus assuredly result to the good of the country. 

If it should appear by actual experience that the heads of departments in 
fact have not time to perform the additional duty imposed on them by this bill, 
the force in their offices should be increased or the duties devolving on them 
personally should be diminished. An undersecretary should be appointed to 
whom could be confided that routine of administration which requires only order 
and accuracy. The principal officers could then confine their attention to those 
duties which require wise discretion and intellectual activity. Thus they would 
have abundance of time for their duties under this bill. Indeed, your com- 
mittee believes that the public interest would be subserved if the Secretaries 
were relieved of the harassing cares of distributing clerkships and closely super- 
vising the mere machinery of the departments. Your committee believes that 
the adoption of this bill and the effective execution of its provisions will be 
the first step toward a sound civil-service reform which will secure a larger 
wisdom in the adoption of policies and a better system in their execution. 


(Signed) Gro. H. PENDLETON. 
W. B. ALLison. 
D. W. VoorHEES. 
J. G. Bratne, 
M. C. Butter. 
JouHN J. INGALLS. 
O. H. Pratt. 
J. T. Fartey. 
It would be difficult to mention the names of higher authority in 
the practical knowledge of our Government than those which are 


appended to this report. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANK SYSTEM 


The Postal Savings Bank System has been extended so that it now 
includes 4,004 fourth-class post offices, as well as 645 branch offices 
and stations in the larger cities. There are now 12,812 depositories 
at which patrons of the system may open accounts. The number of 
depositors is 300,000 and the amount of their deposits is approxi- 
mately $28,000,000, not including $1,314,140 which has been with- 
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drawn by depositors for the purpose of buying postal savings bonds. 
Experience demonstrates the value of dispensing with the pass-book 
and introducing in its place a certificate of deposit. The gross in- 
come of the postal savings system for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1913, will amount to $700,000 and the interest payable to depositors 
to $300,000. The cost of supplies, equipment, and salaries is $700,000. 
It thus appears that the system lacks $300,000 a year of paying in- 
terest and expenses. It is estimated, however, that when the deposits 
have reached the sum of $50,000,000, which at the present rate they 
soon will do, the system will be self-sustaining. By law the postal 
savings funds deposited at each post office are required to be rede- 
posited in local banks. ‘State and national banks to the number of 
7,357 have qualified as depositories for these funds. Such deposits 
are secured by bonds aggregating $54,000,000. Of this amount, 
$37,000,000 represent municipal bonds. 


PARCEL POST 


In several messages I have favored and recommended the adoption 
of a system of parcel post. In the postal appropriation act of last 
year a general system was provided and its installation was directed 
by the 1st of January. This has entailed upon the Post Office 
Department a great deal of very heavy labor, but the Postmaster 
General informs me that on the date selected, to wit, the 1st of 
January, near at hand, the department will be in readiness to meet 
successfully the requirements of the public. 


CLASSIFICATION OF POSTMASTERS 


A trial, during the past three years, of the system of classifying 
fourth-class postmasters in that part of the country lying between 
the Mississippi River on the west, Canada on the north, the Atlantic 
Ocean on the east, and Mason and Dixon’s line on the south has been 
sufficiently satisfactory tg justify the postal authorities in recom- 
mending the extension of the order to include all the fourth-class 
postmasters in the country. In September, 1912, upon the suggestion 
of the Postmaster General, I directed him to prepare an order which 
should put the system in effect, except in Alaska, Guam, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and Samoa. Under date of October 15 I issued such 
an order which affected 36,000 postmasters. By the order the post 
offices were divided into groups A and B. Group A _ includes ali 
postmasters whose compensation is $500 or more, and group B those 
whose compensation is less than that sum. Different methods are 
pursued in the selection of the postmasters for group A and group 
B. Criticism has been made of this order on the ground that the 
motive for it was political. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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The order was made before the election and in the interest of efficient 
public service. I have several times requested Congress to give me 
authority to put first-, second-, and third-class postmasters, and all 
other local officers, including internal-revenue officers, customs of- 
ficers, United States marshals, and the local agents of the other 
departments under the classification of the civil-service law by taking 
away the necessity for confirming such appointments by the Senate. 
I deeply regret the failure of Congress to follow these recommenda- 
tions. The change would have taken out of politics practically every 
local officer and would have entirely cured the evils growing out of 
what under the present law must always remain a remnant of the 
spoils system. 


COMPENSATION TO RAILWAYS FOR CARRYING MAILS 


It is expected that the establishment of a parcel post on January 
Ist will largely increase the amount of mail matter to be transported 
by the railways, and Congress should be prompt to provide a way 
by which they may receive the additional compensation to which 
they will be entitled. The Postmaster General urges that the de- 
‘partment’s plan for a complete readjustment of the system of paying 
the railways for carrying the mails be adopted, substituting space 
for weight as the principal factor in fixing compensation. Under 
this plan it will be possible to determine without delay what addi- 
tional payment should be made on account of the parcel post. The 
Postmaster General’s recommendation is based on the results of a 
far-reaching investigation begun early in the administration with 
the object of determining what it costs the railways to carry the 
mails. The statistics obtained during the course of the inquiry show 
that while many of the railways, and particularly the large systems, 
were making profits from mail transportations, certain of the lines 
were actually carrying the mails at a loss. As a result of the inves- 
tigation the department, after giving the subject careful considera- 
tion, decided to urge the abandonment of the present plan of fixing 
compensation on the basis of the weight of the mails carried, a plan 
that has proved to be exceedingly expensive and in other respects 
unsatisfactory. Under the method proposed the railway companies 
will annually submit to the department reports showing what it costs 
them to carry the mails, and this cost will be apportioned on the 
basis of the car space engaged, payment to be allowed at the rate 
thus determined in amounts that will cover the cost and a reasonable 
profit. Ifa railway is not satisfied with the manner in which the 
department apportions the cost in fixing compensation, it is to have 
the right, under the new plan, of appealing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This feature of the proposed law would seem to in- 
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sure a fair treatment of the railways. It is hoped that Congress will 
give the matter immediate attention and that the method of com- 
pensation recommended by the department or some other: suitable 
plan will be promptly authorized. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Interior Department, in the problems of administration in- 
cluded within its jurisdiction, presents more difficult questions than 
any other. This has been due perhaps to temporary causes of a 
political character, but more especially to the inherent difficulty in 
‘the performance of some of the functions which are assigned to it. 
Its chief duty is the guardianship of the public domain and the dis- 
position of that domain to private ownership under homestead, min- 
ing, and other laws, by which patents from the Government to the 
individual are authorized on certain conditions. During the last 
decade the public seemed to become suddenly aware that a very large 
part of its domain had passed from its control into private ownership, 
under laws not well adapted to modern conditions, and also that in 
the doing of this the provisions of existing law and regulations 
adopted in accordance with law had not been strictly observed, and 
that in the transfer of title much fraud had intervened, to the pecu- 
niary benefit of dishonest persons. There arose thereupon a demand 
for conservation of the public domain, its protection against fraudulent 
diminution, and the preservation of that part of it from private 
acquisition which it seemed necessary to keep for future public use. 
The movement, excellent in the intention which prompted it, and use- 
ful in its results, has nevertheless had some bad effects, which the 
western country has recently been feeling and in respect of which 
there is danger of a reaction toward older abuses unless we can attain 
the golden mean, which consists in the prevention of the mere ex- 
ploitation of the public domain for private purposes while at the same 
time facilitating its development for the benefit of the local public. 

The land laws need complete revision to secure proper conserva- 
tion on the one hand of land that ought to be kept in public use and, 
on the other hand, prompt disposition of those lands which ought to 
be disposed in private ownership or turned over to private use by 
properly guarded leases. In addition to this there are not enough 
officials in our Land Department with legal knowledge sufficient 
promptly to make the decisions which are called for. The whole 
land-laws system should be reorganized, and not until it is reor- 
ganized, will decisions be made as promptly as they ought, or will 
men who have earned title to public land under the statute receive 
their patents within a reasonably short period. The present admin- 
istration has done what it could in this regard, but the necessity for 
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reform and change by a revision of the laws and an increase and 
reorganization of the force remains, and I submit to Congress the 
wisdom of a full examination of this subject, in order that a very 
large and important part of our. people in the West may be relieved 
from a just cause of' irritation. 

I invite your attention to the discussion by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the need for legislation with respect to mining claims, 
leases of coal lands in this country and in Alaska, and for similar 
disposition of oil, phosphate, and potash lands, and also to his discus- 
sion of the proper use to be made of water-power sites held by the 
Government. Many of these lands are now being withheld from use 
by the public under the general withdrawal act which was passed by 
the last Congress. That act was not for the purpose of disposing of 
the question, but it was for the purpose of preserving the lands until 
the question could be solved. I earnestly urge that the matter is of 
the highest importance to our western fellow citizens and ought to 
command the immediate attention of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Another function which the Interior Department has to perform 
is that of the guardianship of Indians. In spite of everything which 
has been said in criticism of the policy of our Government toward the 
Indians, the amount of wealth which is now held by it for these 
wards per capita shows that the Government has been generous; but 
the management of so large an estate, with the great variety of cir- 
cumstances that surround each tribe and each case, calls for the 
exercise of the highest business discretion, and the machinery pro- 
vided in the Indian Bureau for the discharge of this function is 
entirely inadequate. The position of Indian commissioner demands 
the exercise of business ability of the first order, and it is difficult 
to secure such talent for the salary provided. 

The condition of health of the Indian and the prevalence in the 
tribes of curable diseases has been exploited recently in the press. 
In a message to Congress at its last session I brought this subject to 
its attention and invited a special appropriation, in order that our 
facilities for overcoming diseases among the Indians might be prop- 
erly increased, but no action was then’ taken by Congress on the 
subject, nor has such appropriation been made since. 

The commission appointed by authority of the Congress to report 
on proper method of securing railroad development in Alaska is 
formulating its report, and I expect to have an opportunity before 
the end of this session to submit its recommendations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The far-reaching utility of the educational system carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture for the benefit of the farmers of our 
country calls for no elaboration. Each year there is a growth in the 
variety of facts which it brings out for the benefit of the farmer, 
and each year confirms the wisdom of the expenditure of the appro- 
priations made for that department. 


PURE-FOOD LAW 


The Department of Agriculture is charged with the execution of 
the pure-food law. The passage of this encountered much opposi- 
tion from manufacturers and others who feared the effect upon 
their business of the enforcement of its provisions. The opposition 
aroused the just indignation of the public, and led to an intense 
sympathy with the severe and rigid enforcement of the provisions 
of the new law. It had to deal in many instances with the question 
whether or not products of large business enterprises, in the form of 
food preparations, were deleterious to the public health; and while 
in a great majority of instances this issue was easily determinable, 
there were not a few cases in which it was hard to draw the line 
between a useful and a harmful food preparation. In cases like this 
when a decision involved the destruction of great business enterprises 
representing the investment of large capital and the expenditure of 
great energy and ability, the danger of serious injustice was very 
considerable in the enforcement of a new law under the spur of great 
public indignation. The public officials charged with executing the 
law might do injustice in heated controversy through unconscious 
pride of opinion and obstinacy of conclusion. For this reason Presi- 
dent Roosevelt felt justified in creating a board of experts, known as 
the Remsen Board, to whom in cases of much importance an appeal 
might be taken and a review had of a decision of the Bureau of 
Chemistry in the Agricultural Department. I heartily agree that it 
was wise to create this board in order that injustice might not be 
done. The questions which arise are not generally those involving 
palpable injury to health, but they are upon the narrow and doubtful 
line in respect of which it is better to be in some error not dangerous 
than to be radically destructive. I think that the time has come for 
Congress to recognize the necessity for some such tribunal of appeal 
and to make specific statutory provision for it. While we are strug- 
gling to suppress an evil of great proportions like that of impure 
food, we must provide machinery in the law itself to prevent its be- 
coming an instrument of oppression, and we ought to enable those 
whose business is threatened with annihilation to have some tribunal 
and some form of appeal in which they have a complete day in court. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDITS 


I referred in my first message to the question of improving the sys- 
tem of agricultural credits. The Secretary of Agriculture has made 
an investigation into the matter of credits in this: country, and I com- 
mend a consideration of the information which through his agents 
he has been able to collect. It does not in any way minimize the im- 
portance of the proposal, but it gives more accurate information 
upon some of the phases of the question than we have heretofore had. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


I commend to Congress an examination of the report of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor, and especially that part in which he 
discusses the office of the Bureau of Corporations, the value to com- 
merce of a proposed trade commission, and the steps which he has 
taken to secure the organization of a national chamber of commerce. 
I heartily commend his view that the plan of a trade commission 
which looks to the fixing of prices is altogether impractical and ought 
not for a moment to be considered-as a possible solution of the trust 
question. 

The trust question in the enforcement of the Sherman antitrust 
law is gradually solving itself, is maintaining the principle and re- 
storing the practice of competition, and if the law is quietly but firmly 
enforced, business will adjust itself to the statutory requirements, 
and the unrest in commercial circles provoked by the trust discussion 
will disappear. : 


PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


In conformity with a joint resolution of Congress, an Executive 
proclamation was issued last February, inviting the nations of the world 
to participate in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to be held 
at San Francisco to celebrate the construction of the Panama Canal. 
A sympathetic response was immediately forthcoming, and several 
nations have already selected the sites for their buildings. In further- 
ance of my invitation, a special commission visited European countries 
during the past summer, and received assurance of hearty coopera- 
tion in the task of bringing together a universal industrial, military, 
and naval display on an unprecedented scale. It is evident that the 
exposition will be an accurate mirror of the world’s activities as they 
appear 400 years after the date of the discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 

It is the duty of the United States to make the nations welcome 
at San Francisco and to facilitate such acquaintance between them 
and ourselves as will promote the expansion of commerce and famil- 
jarize the world with the new trade route through the Panama Canal. 
The action of the State governments and individuals assures a com- 
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prehensive exhibit of the resources of this country and of the 
progress of the people. This participation by State and individuals 
should be supplemented by an adequate showing of the varied and 
unique activities of the National Government. The United States 
can not with good grace invite foreign ‘governments to erect build- 
ings and make expensive exhibits while itself refusing to participate. 
Nor would it be wise to forego the opportunity to join with other 
nations in the inspiring interchange of ideas tending to promote 
intercourse, friendship, and commerce. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to foster and build up commerce through the canal, just as it 
was the duty of the Government to construct it. 

I earnestly recommend the appropriation at this session of such 
a sum as will enable the United States to construct a suitable build- 
ing, install a governmental exhibit, and otherwise participate in the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition in a manner commensurate 
with the dignity of a nation whose guests are to be the people of the 
world. I recommend also such legislation as will facilitate the entry 
/of material intended for exhibition and protect foreign exhibitors 
against infringement of patents and the unauthorized copying of 
patterns and designs. All aliens sent to San Francisco to construct 
and care for foreign buildings and exhibits should be admitted with- 
out restraint or embarrassment. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE CITY OF WASHINGTON 


The city of Washington is a beautiful city, with a population of 
352,936, of whom 98,667 are colored. The annual municipal budget 
is about $14,000,000. The presence of the National Capital.and other 
governmental structures constitutes the chief beauty and interest of 
the city. The public grounds are extensive, and the opportunities for 
improving the city and making it still more attractive are very great. 
Under a plan adopted some years ago, one half the cost of run- 
ning the city is paid by taxation upon the property, real and personal, 
of the citizens and residents, and the other half is borne by the General 
‘Government. The city is expanding at a remarkable rate, and this 
can only be accounted for by the coming here from other parts of 
the country of well-to-do people who, having finished their business 
careers elsewhere, build and make this their permanent place of 
residence. 

On the whole, the city as a municipality is very well governed. 
It is well lighted, the water supply is good, the streets are well paved, 
the police force is well disciplined, crime is not flagrant, and while 
it has purlieus and centers of vice, like other large cities, they are not 
exploited, they do not exercise any influence or control in the gov- 
ernment of the city, and they are suppressed in as far as it has been 
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found practicable. Municipal graft is inconsiderable. There are 
interior courts in the city that are noisome and centers of disease 
and the refuge of criminals, but Congress has begun to clean these 
out, and progress has been made in the case of the most notorious of 
these, which is known as “ Willow Tree Alley.” This movement 
should continue. 

The mortality for the past year was at the rate of 17.80 per 1,000 
of both races; among the whites it was 14.61 per thousand, and 
among the blacks 26.12 per thousand. These are the lowest mortality 
rates ever recorded in the District. 

One of the most crying needs in the government of the District is 
a tribunal or public authority for the purpose of supervising the 
corporations engaged in the operation of public utilities. Such a 
bill is pending in Congress and ought to pass. Washington should 
show itself under the direction of Congress to be a city with a model 
form of government, but as long as such authority over public utilities 
is withheld from the municipal government, it must always be de- 
fective. 

Without undue criticism of the present street railway accommoda- 
tions, it can be truly said that under the spur of a public utilities 
commission they might be substantially improved. 

While the school system of Washington perhaps might be _ bet- 
tered in the economy of its management and the distribution of its 
buildings, its usefulness has nevertheless greatly increased in recent 
years, and it now offers excellent facilities for primary and secondary 
education. 

From time to time there is considerable agitation in Washington 
in favor of granting the citizens of the city the franchise and consti- 
tuting an elective government. I am strongly opposed to this change. 
The history of Washington discloses a number of experiments of this 
kind, which have always been abandoned as unsatisfactory. The 
truth is this is a city governed by a popular body, to wit, the Con- 
gress\of the United States, selected from the people of the United 
States, who own Washington. . The people who come here to live 
do so with the knowledge of the origin of the city and the restric- 
tions, and therefore voluntarily give up the privilege of living in a 
municipality governed by popular vote. Washington is so unique in 
its origin and in its use for housing and localizing the sovereignty of 
the Nation that the people who live here must regard its peculiar char- 
acter and must be content to subject themselves to the control of a 
body selected by all the people of the Nation. I agree that there are 
certain inconveniences growing out of the government of a city by a 
national legislature like Congress, and it would perhaps be possible 
to lessen these by the delegation by Congress to the District Commis- 
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sioners of greater legislative power for the enactment of local laws 
than they now possess, especially those of a police character. 

Every loyal American has a personal pride in the beauty of Wash- 
ington and in its development and growth. There is no one with 
a proper appreciation of our Capital City who would favor a nig- 
yardly policy in respect to expenditures from the National Treas- 
ury to add to the attractiveness of this city, which belongs to every 
citizen of the entire country, and which no citizen visits without a 
sense of pride of ownership. We have had restored by a Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, at the instance of a committee of the Senate, the 
original plan of the French engineer L’Enfant for the city of Wash- 
ington, and we know with great certainty the course which the im- 
provement of Washington should take. Why should there be delay 
in making this improvement in so far as it involves the extension 
of the parking system and the construction of greatly needed public 
buildings? Appropriate buildings for the State Department, the 
Department of Justice, and the Department of Commerce and Labor 
have been projected, plans have been approved, and nothing is want- 
ing but the appropriations for the beginning and completion of the 
structures. A hall of archives is also badly needed, but nothing has 
been done toward its construction, although the land for it has long 
been bought and paid for. Plans have been made for the union of 
Potomac Park with the valley of Rock Creek and Rock Creek Park, 
and the necessity for the connection between the Soldiers’ Home and 
_ Rock Creek Park calls for no comment. I ask again why there 
should be delay in carrying out these plans We have the money in 
the Treasury, the plans are national in their scope, and the improve- 
ment should be treated as a national project. The plan will find a 
hearty approval throughout the country. I am quite sure, from the 
information which I have, that, at comparatively small expense, from 
that part of the District of Columbia which was retroceded to Vir- 
ginia, the portion including the Arlington estate, Fort Myer, and the 
palisades of the Potomac can be acquired by purchase and the juris- 
diction of the State of Virginia over this land ceded to the Nation. 
This ought to be done. 

The construction of the Lincoln Memorial and of a memorial bridge 
from the base of the Lincoln Monument to Arlington would be an 
appropriate and symbolic expression of the union of the North and 
the South at the Capital of the Nation. I urge upon Congress the 
appointment of a commission to undertake these national improve- 
ments, and to submit a plan for their execution; and when the plan 
has been submitted and approved, and the work carried out, Wash- 
ington will really become what it ought to be—the most beautiful 


city in the world. WM. H. TAFT 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE. 
[On Fur Seals.] 


THE Wuite House, January 8, 1913. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


At the last session of Congress an act was adopted to give effect 
to the fur-seal treaty of July 7, 1911, between Great Britain, Japan, 
Russia, and the United States, in which act was incorporated a 
provision establishing a five-year period during which the killing of 
seals upon the Pribilof Islands is prohibited. Prior to the passage of 
this act, I pointed out in my message to Congress, on August 14 
last, the inadvisability of adopting legislation the effect of which was 
to require this Government to suspend the killing of surplus male 
seals on land before it was actually proved by the test of experience 
and scientific investigation that such suspension of killing was nec- 
essary for the protection and preservation of the seal herd. I also 
pointed out in that message that the other Governments interested 
might justly complain if this Government by prohibiting all land 
killing should deprive them of their expected share of the skins 
taken on land, unless we can show by satisfactory evidence that this 
course was adopted as the result of changed conditions justifying a 
change in our previous attitude on the subject. As was then antici- 
pated, the other parties interested have now objected to the sus- 
pension thus imposed on the ground that it is contrary to the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the treaty, inasmuch as under existing conditions 
a substantial number of male seals not required for breeding pur- 
poses can be killed annually without detriment to the reproductive 
capacity of the herd. The same objection was raised by the other 
Governments interested under this convention while the bill was 
awaiting my signature, after its passage by Congress, but I re- 
frained from vetoing it because at that time several thousand seal- 
skins had already been taken on the islands and were ready for 
distribution in accordance with the requirements of the treaty, so that 
the suspension of land killing would not actually become effective 
until the following year, and I was satisfied that the information 
resulting from a study of the condition of the herd during the past 
summer would put this Government in possession of facts which 
would either lead to the amendment of the act at this session of 
Congress, or enable this Government to justify a temporary sus- 
pension of land killing; and apart from this particular provision, 
the act was needed to give effect to our treaty obligations. 
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It now appears that under the operation of the fur-seal convention 
during the past year the condition and size of the herd has improved 
to an extent which seems to indicate that there is now no necessity, 
and therefore no justification, for the suspension of all land killing 
of male seals, as required by the act under consideration. 

Last season’s reports from the officials in charge on the Pribilof 
Islands show that the herd which the year before contained at the 
highest estimate not more than 140,000 seals, now numbers upward 
of 215,000 by actual count, showing in one season an increase of at 
- least 75,000 seals. This increase is largely due to the protection 
afforded by the treaty to the breeding female seals, which last, sum- 
mer numbered nearly 82,000, many thousands of which, except for 
the treaty, would have been slaughtered by pelagic sealers, and as 
every breeding female adds one pup to the herd each year, over 
81,000 new pups were added last season. Moreover, instead of 
losing 10,000 or 15,000 of these pups through starvation as hereto- 
fore on account of the slaughter of the nursing mothers by pelagic 
sealers, this summer by actual count the number of, dead pups found 
on the rookeries was only 1,060. 

It is evident from these reports that there has been a very remark- 
able increase in the size of the herd in one season under the opera- 
tion of this convention and that a large part of this increase con- 
sists of female seals, upon which the future increase of the herd 
depends. 

The present condition of the herd shows that there will be about 
100,000 breeding female seals in the herd next summer, each one 
of which will produce one pup, and in the following year the 
female pups born last summer, amounting in accordance with the 
laws of nature to one-half of the total number of the year’s pups, 
will pass into the breeding class, subject to losses from natural mor- 
tality, thus adding a possible 40,000 more, which would bring the 
total up in the neighborhood of 140,000 breeding female seals; and 
so on from year to year the reproductive strength of the herd will 
increase in almost geometrical progression, so that we can confidently 
count on having the present size of the herd doubled and trebled 
within a very short period. | 

All that is required to fulfill these expectations is to protect abso- 
lutely the female seals and set aside an adequate number of male 
seals for breeding purposes. The protection and preservation of 
the herd does not require the protection and preservation of the sur- 
plus male seals not needed for breeding purposes. Owing to the 
polygamous habits of the seals, the increase in the number of these 
surplus bachelor seals can in no conceivable way increase the birth 
rate or the reproductive capacity of the herd. Seals of this class 
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contribute nothing to the welfare of the herd, and in some ways 
they are a distinct detriment as a disturbing element on the rookeries 
and as consumers of food, which is bound to become scarcer as the 
size of the herd increases. These nonbreeding males, therefore, are 
of no value as members of the herd except to furnish skins for the 
market in place of those heretofore taken by pelagic sealers, and 
in this connection it should be noted that the value of their skins for 
commercial purposes diminishes after they are 4 years old and 
ceases altogether after the age of 5 or 6. 

It is right and necessary that the killing of all seals in the herd 
other than the nonbreeding males should be absolutely prohibited 
not only for five years but forever. Land killing has been and 
always must be strictly limited by law to male seals, so that female 
seals would never. be included in land killing in any event. Pelagic 
sealing, on the other hand, always has been chiefly directed against 
female seals, thus diminishing the size of the herd not merely by the 
number actually killed each year but also by an equal number of 
nursing pups killed by starvation and by the loss of the countless 
number. of unborn pups which would have been added to the herd 
the following year and in succeeding years. Pelagic sealing has now 
been stopped, but it must be remembered that the United States alone 
was powerless to stop it. An international agreement’ was neces- 
sary for that purpose, and has at last been secured after difficult 
and protracted negotiations resulting in the present convention with 
Great Britain, Japan, and Russia, who have now joined with us in 
prohibiting pelagic sealing, and whose cooperation is necessary to 
make that prohibition, effective. To secure such an agreement has 
been the aim of the United States throughout the entire period covered 
by the fur-seal controversy, and from the point of view of the 
United States this prohibition against pelagic sealing is the most 
important feature of the present convention. In order, however, 
to secure its adoption by Great Britain and Japan it-was necessary 
for the United States to agree to give each of them a share of the 
proceeds of the annual increase of the American herd with the 
assurance, as an inducement, that a large annual increase available 
for commercial purposes would result from the abandonment of 
pelagic sealing. As stated in my former message to Congress on 
this subject— 

“Ever since the question of land killing of seals was subjected 
to scientific investigation, soon after the fur-seal controversy arose, 
nearly 25 years ago, this Government has invariably insisted through- 
out the protracted and almost continuous diplomatic negotiations 
which have ensued for the settlement of this controversy that the 
progressive diminution of the herd was due to the killing of seals 


‘ 
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at sea, and that if pelagic sealing was discontinued the polygamous 
habits of the seals would make it possible to kill annually on land 
a large number of surplus males without detriment to the reproductive 
capacity of the herd and without interfering with the normal growth 
of the size of the herd. The position thus taken by the United 
States has always been put forward and relied on by the United 
States in urging that an international agreement should be entered 
into prohibiting pelagic sealing; and it is obvious that one of the 
considerations which induced Great Britain and Japan to enter into 
this convention prohibiting their subjects from pelagic sealing was 
the expectation that the position thus taken by the United States was 
well founded and that the skins falling to the share of those Govern- 
ments from the land killing of seals, as provided for in this con- 
vention, would compensate them for abandoning the taking of sealskins , 
at sea.” ; 

It was well understood by all the parties in entering into this 
convention that the result aimed at was to increase the annual re- 
productive capacity of the herd so that a larger number of sealskins 
might be taken each year for commercial purposes without injury to 
the welfare of the herd. 

It is evident from these considerations that the United States is 
in honor bound under. this convention to permit the killing annually 
for commercial purposes of male seals not required as a reserve for 
breeding before they have passed beyond the age when their skins 
cease to have a commercial value. 

The question of how many male seals should be reserved each 
year for breeding purposes can readily be determined. In the act 
under consideration, as it passed the House and before it was 
amended in the Senate, there was a provision that hereafter only 
3-year-old males shall be killed, and that there shall be reserved 
from among the finest and most perfect seals of that age not fewer 
than 2,000 in -1913, 2,500 in I914, 3,000 in I9I5, 3,500 in 1916, and 
4,000 each year from 1917 to 1921, inclusive, and 5,000 each year 
thereafter during the continuance of the convention. These figures 
were arrived at after full and careful investigation by the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and it appears from the committee 
reports accompanying this act that these figures were intended to 
be and were regarded as large enough to be on the safe side. It would 
be more appropriate and convenient to leave the decision of this 
question to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, subject to the 
limitation, which might properly be imposed, that each year before 
any commercial killing is done there should be marked and set 
aside or reserved from among the finest and best of the males of 
3 years of age such number as is necessary, in his judgment, to 
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provide an ample breeding reserve of males. In any event it is 
evident that the determination of the number of male seals to be 
reserved each year for this purpose will present no difficulty; and 
in this connection it should be noted, as stated in my former message 
on this subject, that— 

“since the fur-seal business has been taken over by the Government 
and no private interests are now concerned in making a profit out 
of it, there is no urgent necessity for imposing by legislation stringent 
limitations upon land_ killing.” 

The only provision in the convention authorizing the United States 
to limit or suspend land killing is the reservation in Article X that 
nothing therein contained shall restrict the right of the United States 
at any time and from time to time to suspend altogether the taking 
of sealskins on its islands and to impose such restrictions and regula- 
tions upon the total number of skins to be taken in any season, and 
the manner and times and places of taking them, “as may be nec- 
essary to protect and preserve the seal herd or increase its number.” 
It is clear from the terms of the convention that the right thus 
reserved to the United States to regulate or suspend land killing is 
not an arbitrary right, but can be exercised only when necessary to 
protect or preserve or increase the herd. It is also clear that this 
provision must be read in connection with the main purpose of the 
convention, and that the right reserved should be exercised in aid 
of that purpose. It has already been shown that the result aimed 
at by this convention was to increase the annual reproductive capacity 
of the herd, so that a larger number of sealskins might be taken each 
year for commercial purposes without injury to the welfare of the 
herd. It follows, therefore, that when a limitation or suspension of 
land killing would interfere with, rather than promote, this purpose 
of the convention there would then be not only no necessity but no 
justification for such limitation or suspension. 

The argument has been advanced that in addition to the right 
thus reserved the convention recognized an absolute right in the 
United States arbitrarily to suspend all land killing, because, accord- 
ing to this argument, another clause of the convention fixes a meas- 
ure of damages to be paid each year to the other parties whenever 
the United States prohibits all land killing. The clause referred to 
is found in Article XI, which provides that in case the United States 
shall absolutely prohibit all land killing of seals, then it shall pay to 
Great Britain and Japan each the sum of $10,000 annually in lieu of 
their share of skins during the years when no killing is allowed. It 
is evident, however, from an examination of the other provisions of 
the same clause of the convention that these $10,000 payments can 
not be, and were not intended to be, regarded as a measure of dam- 
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ages, because Great Britain and Japan are required to repay them to 
the United States with interest at 4 per cent out of the proceeds of 
their share of the skins taken whenever land killing is resumed. A. 
payment which is subsequently to be refunded clearly is not a meas- 
ure of damages. Moreover, even if this provision could be regarded 
as fixing a measure of damages, that in itself would not justify the 
United States in arbitrarily imposing those damages upon Great 
Britain and Japan. These provisions requiring the $10,000 payments 
to be made when land killing is suspended and to be refunded when 
killing is resumed clearly have an ulterior purpose; otherwise they 
are wholly unnecessary, for the same result would have been ac- 
complished with much greater simplicity by omitting them altogether. 
The ulterior purpose becomes perfectly clear when we consider that 
under the laws in force when the treaty was made it was within 
the power of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to suspend 
land killing altogether whenever in his opinion the welfare of the 
herd required such action. The evident purpose, therefore, of this 
requirement for making substantial payments when land killing was 
suspended, was to prevent the suspension of land killing by executive 
action unless Congress was prepared to appropriate the money nec- 
essary for making such payments. It was undoubtedly assumed 
that the necessity for adopting legislation appropriating the money 
to make these payments would lead to a careful investigation of 
whether or not the actual condition of the herd warranted a total 
suspension of land killing, and that the appropriation would not be 
made unless the investigation produced satisfactory evidence that 
such suspension of killing was absolutely necessary within the re- 
quirements of the treaty. 

In view of the present condition of the herd and the very marked 
increase in its size and particularly in the number of female seals, 
which has resulted from the operation of this convention during a 
single year, and which, as above shown, is to be attributed almost 
wholly to the protection afforded by the prohibition against pelagic 
sealing, I recommend to Congress the immediate consideration of 
whether or not the complete suspension of land killing imposed by 
this act is now necessary for the protection and preservation of the 
herd, and for increasing its number within the meaning and for the 
purposes of the convention. If no actual necessity is found for 
such suspension then it is not justified under the convention, and the 
act should be amended accordingly. 

As stated in my annual message to Congress in December last, 
it is important that in case there is any uncertainty as to the real 
necessity for suspending all land killing, this Government .should 
yield on that point rather than give the slightest ground for the 
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charge that we have been in any way remiss in observing our treaty 
obligations. I also wish to impress upon Congress that, as stated 
in my former message on this subject, it is essential in dealing with 
it not only to fulfill the obligations imposed upon the United States 
by the letter and the spirit of the convention, but also to consider 
the interests of the other parties to the convention, for their coopera- 
tion is necessary to make it an effective and permanent settlement 
of the fur-seal controversy. 
WM. H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


[Transmitting Reports of the Commission on Economy and FEfficiency.] 


Tue Wuite Houss, January 8, 1913. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I submit for the information of Congress the report of the com- 
mission appointed by me to carry on the work authorized under act 
of appropriation of June 25, 1910, which made available $100,000o— 


To enable the President, by the employment of accountants and experts * * * 
to more effectively inquire into the methods of transacting the public business 
* * * with a view of inaugurating new or changing old methods * * * so 
as to attain greater efficiency and economy therein, and to ascertain and recom- 
mend to Congress what changes in law may be necessary to carry into effect 
such results of his inquiry as can not be carried into effect by Executive 

action alone. 


Pursuant to this authority a preliminary investigation was insti- 
tuted under the Secretary to the President with a view to determining 
what ground should be covered and what staff and organization 
would be required. This preliminary inquiry was carried on until 
March, 1911, when, at my request, the term of the appropriation was 
extended to June 30, 1912, and $75,000 was added. 

Of this $175,000 made available for the first two years the amount 
expended for the preliminary inquiry was $12,252.14, leaving $162,- 
747.86 available for the 15 months remaining after March 8, rg11, 
when the commission was organized. By special message of January 
17, 1912, I requested that $250,000 be made available for the current 
fiscal year. Only $75,000, however, was appropriated, and to this 
was attached a restriction to the effect that not more than three salaries 
could be paid in excess of $4,000 per annum, thereby forcing a com- 
plete reorganization of the commission. At the same time the Con- 
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gress by special resolution requested a report from the commission 
with recommendations on the organization and work of the Patent 
Office—this to be submitted to Congress not later than December Io, 
or a little over three months after the resolution was passed. Al- 
though $10,000 additional was appropriated for this purpose, it was- 
impossible within the time to organize a special staff which could do 
such a highly technical piece of work. A further limitation to con- 
structive work has been found in the short period for which funds 
have been made available. Many of the problems of administration 
which should be gone into require months of constant attention. The 
commission has not felt free to undertake work which could not be 
reported on before the expiration of the appropriation, and the ap- 
propriation for the current fiscal year was not passed until August 
24, the authority expiring June 30 following. I mention these facts 
to indicate some of the handicaps under which the commission has 
labored in prosecuting one of the most difficult, far-reaching, technical 
inquiries that has ever been undertaken, and one from which economies 
have already been realized many times greater than the cost. 

In planning the work to be done by the commission the first con- 
trolling fact was that there was no basis in information for judgment 
as to what changes should be made or what would be the effect of any 
recommended change, no matter how simple it might at first appear. 
As was stated in my message of January 17, 1912, on the subject: 


This vast organization has never been studied in detail as one piece of admin- 
istrative mechanism. Never have the foundations been laid for a thorough 
consideration of the relations of all of its parts. No comprehensive effort has 
been made to list its multifarious activities or to group them in such a way 
as to present a clear picture of what the Government is doing. Never has a 
complete description been given of the agencies through which these activities 
are performed. At no time has the attempt been made to study all of these 
activities and agencies with a view to the assignment of each activity to the 
agency best fitted for its performance, to the avoidance of duplication of plant 
and work, to the integration of all administrative agencies of the Government, 
so far as may be practicable, into a unified organization for the most effective 
and economical dispatch of public business. 


The only safe course, therefore, was first to obtain accurate know!]- 
edge of the vast administrative mechanism of the Government; get 
a clear notion of what the officers and agents of the Government were 
doing in all of its departments, bureaus, and subdivisions; find out 
how each part of the service was organized for performing its activi- 
ties, what methods are being employed, what results are being ob- 
tained, where there are duplications of work and plant, wherein the 
organization and methods are ill adapted or ill adjusted. 

In each case, as first drafts of descriptive reports have been com- 
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pleted by the commission, they first have been submitted to the 
services whose organization and work are involved, so that this part 
of the work has been a joint product of all services. This has been 
done for the double purpose of having a statement of fact that is 
beyond controversy, and to lay the foundation for the consideration 
of the critical comments and constructive suggestions that have fol- 
lowed. . 

To the present time 85 reports have been submitted which carry 
recommendations. Fifteen of these reports, most of which recom- 
mend constructive legislation, have already been sent to Congress, viz.: 


1. Outlines of organization of the Government. Submitted January 17, 1912 
(published as H. Doc. 458). 

2. The centralization of the distribution of Government publications. Sub- 
mitted February 5, 1912 (published in S. Doc. 293). 

3. The use of window envelopes in the Government service. Submitted 
February 5, 1912 (published in S. Doc. 293). 

4. The use of the photographic process for copying printed and written docu- 
ments, maps, drawings, etc. Submitted February 5, 1912 (published in S. 
Doc. 293). 

5. Methods of appointment. Submitted April 4, 1912 (published in H. 
Doc. 670). 

6. The consolidation of the Bureau of Lighthouses of the Department’ of 
Commerce and Labor and the Lifg-Saving Service of the Department of the 
Treasury. Submitted April 4, 1912 (published in H. Doc. 670). 

7. The Revenue-Cutter Service of the Department of the Treasury. Sub- 
mitted April 4, 1912 (published in H. Doc. 670). 

8. The accounting offices of the Treasury, with recommendations for the 
consolidation of the six auditors’ offices into one. Submitted April 4, 1912 
(published in H. Doc. 670). 

9. The Returns Office of the Department of the Interior. Submitted April 4, 
1912 (published in H. Doc. 670). 

10. Travel expenditures. Submitted April 4, 1912 (published in H. Doc. 670). 

11. Memorandum of conclusions concerning the principles which should gov- 
ern the handling and filing of correspondence. Submitted April 4, 1912 (pub- 
lished in H. Doc. 670). 

12. Supplementary report on the, centralization of the distribution of Gov- 
ernment publications. Submitted April 4, 1912 (published in H. Doc. 670). 

13. The use of outlines of organization of the Government. Submitted April 
4, 1912 (published in H. Doc. 670). 

14. Report on the retirement of superannuated employees. Submitted May 6, 
1912 (published as H. Doc. 732). 

15. Report on “The Need for a National Budget.” Submitted June 27, 1912 
(published as H. Doc. 854). 


The reports of the commission already submitted which call for 
Executive action relate to a variety of subjects. Included in these 
reports are recommendations: For the modification of orders and 
practices related to the administration of the civil-service law; the 
installation of a uniform system of accounting and reporting; forms 
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and instructions for the preparation and submission of a budget; 
the use of window envelopes; the introduction of labor-saving office 
devices; more economical Government housing; better lighting, heat-. 
ing, ventilation, and sanitation; the better utilization of waste; the 
more economical disposition of obsolete and condemned stores and 
other property; the discontinuance of the jurat in the preparation of 
claims for reimbursement; the promulgation of rules governing travel 
expenditures. 

With respect to many of these, affirmative action has been taken, 
but in nearly every case it is necessary to proceed slowly with the 
making of changes, which have already been ordered, as it neces- 
sarily requires months to make any change which broadly affects the 
service without causing so much confusion as to seriously interfere 
with the transaction of Government business. 

On December 9 I transmitted the report of the commission, with 
its recommendations, on the organization and work of the Patent 
Office. This report is printed as House Document No. 1110. I am 
transmitting herewith 11 other reports, the recommendations con- 
tained in which have my approval, as follows: 


1. Business methods of the office of The Adjutant General of the War 
Department. 

2. The handling and filing of Leptentndan in the Mail and Record Division 
of the office of the Chief of Engineers. 

3. The handling and filing of correspondence and the doing of statistical 
work in the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 

4. The handling and filing of correspondence in the office of the Surgeon 
General. 

5. The handling and filing of correspondence in the office of the Signal Corps. 

6. The handling and filing of correspondence in the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. 

7. The handling and filing of correspondence in the Mail and Record Division 
of the Department of Justice. 

8. Methods of keeping efficiency records of employees in the National Bank 
Redemption Agency of the-Department of the Treasury. 

9. Report on the electric lighting of Federal buildings of the Department of 
the Treasury. 

10. On the establishment of an independent public health service. 

11. The recovery of fiber stock of canceled paper money. 


The first six of these reports have been the result of intensive 
study of methods employed in the offices of the War Department at 
Washington, which point to detail reductions in cost which may 
affect the appropriations for 1914. These, together with the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary of War, are sent for your information. 
In the opinion of the commission, an estimated saving of over 
$400,000 a year can ultimately be made by favorable action on the 
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changes in methods which are recommended in the six offices of the 
War Department alone. 

One report above listed relates to the question of personnel. This 
is important both in its relation to efficiency of organization and 
economy of work. A number of other reports, containing recom- 
mendations for changes in the details of methods which, in the 
opinion of the commission, will produce marked savings in annual 
cost of transacting the business of the offices investigated are in the 
hands of the services interested. These will be sent for the informa- 
tion of the Congress as soon as action has been taken or other con- 
clusion has been reached. 

The report on electric lighting of public buildings is significant 
of the inattention to administrative details in a subdivision of the 
service which is charged with the operation and maintenance of sev- 
eral hundred Government buildings. Until this inquiry was begun 
no attempt had been made in this office to find out what was even 
the gross expenditures for operation as distinct from maintenance, 
or capital outlays, either for each building or for the whole service, 
and there were no means provided for knowing the heating, lighting, 
cleaning, or other costs as subdivisions of operation. The head of 
the office was presumably interested in construction; the primary 
responsibility of the department was for the care and custody of 
funds; the result was that no attention was given to the development 
of the information essential to the central direction and control over 
operative services. And it may be said that the condition found in 
this office is typical of the condition found in many of the operative 
services. The report covers only a partial inquiry into lighting effi- 
ciency. 

The report submitted relative to the recovery of fiber stock of can- 
celed paper money proposes that the method of macerating this stock 
which has been in use for about 4o years be discontinued and that 
more modern methods be adopted. Under modern methods of treat- 
ing this paper stock it is deinked and defibered with but a small loss 
of pulp, and such stock when recovered can be used in the manufac- 
ture of new money paper, at a saving, as compared with the present 
method of macerating and sale, of about $100,000 per annum. 

While during the time and with the staff available it has not been 
- possible to make final detailed reports on more than a few of the hun- 
dreds of offices at Washington, and in only one office outside of Wash- 
ington has work of this character been undertaken, the reports which 
are submitted will serve to illustrate the character of results which 
may follow an extensive investigation of office technique and pro- 
cedure. It is further to be noted that the offices which have been re- 
‘ported on are those which have been frequently under scrutiny. From 
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what is known of the offices outside of Washington it is thought that 
it is in this field that the largest opportunities for economy will be 
found—partly due to the fact that these offices have not been brought 
under scrutiny, and partly due to the fact that a large number of them 
are dominated by political appointees. 

As illustrating the relative importance of services outside of Wash- 
ington, it is of interest to note that the cost of clerk hire at the New 
York post office alone is more than that incurred in the Departments 
of War, Navy, State, Justice, and Commerce and Labor at Washing- 
ton; that in the customhouse at New York the cost of clerk hire is 
greater than in any one department at Washington. 

In my opinion the technique and procedure of every branch and 
office of the Government should be submitted to the same painstaking 
examination as has been given to those on which reports have been 
made. To do this, however, ample funds must be provided. As 
stated in previous messages to Congress on the subject, there is no 
greater service that can be rendered to the country than that of the 
continuance of the work of the commission until some form of or- 
ganization is provided for continuously doing this kind of work under 
the Executive. I have asked, therefore, that $250,000 be provided for 
the continuation of the investigation which -has been so well begun, 
and that these funds be made available March 4. In my opinion this 
is not a matter in which the Congress should assume that public 
money will be unwisely spent. At a total cost of about $230,000 dur- 
ing the 21 months covered by the work of the commission, facts have 
been developed and recommendations have been made that, if fol- 
lowed up, will result in savings of millions of dollars each year. 
This has been done under the handicap of inadequate funds and un- 
certainty of continuation, which interfered with the making of plans 
which could not be completely executed within a few months. It 
would be very much to the advantage of the administration if the 
President were authorized to spend whatever amount he may deem to 
be necessary within the next two years, the only condition attached 
being that he render an account of expenditures. 


WM. H,. TAFT. 


[Note: Accompanying this message was the report of the commission’s 
inquiries and work relating to the organization and personnel of the various 
executive departments of the government, as well as their functions and activi- 
ties, including the budget, accounting and standardization of office equipment 
and service, both individual and by groups; inquiries and work relating to 
navigation, health, statistical cartographic and survey services and relating to 
the subject of a central accounting and auditing service; a complete report of 
the business methods of the Adjutant General’s office; the handling and filing 
of correspondence and the doing of statistical work in the Mail and Record 
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division of the office of the Chief of Engineers, the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
the Signal Corps and Chief of Ordnance of the War Department, the Mail 
and Record division of the Department of Justice, and the methods of keeping 
efficiency records of employees in the National Bank Redemption Agency of 
the Treasury, and a report on the lighting of the buildings in the same 
department. ; 

The commission recommended that a permanent central executive control be 
established to maintain uniform methods and to develop expertness and effi- 
ciency and to harmonize the relations between the bureaus and departments, 
to the end that duplication of work and conflicts of jurisdiction might be 
avoided and time saved. 

Frederick A. Cleveland, Walter W. Warwick and Merritt O. Chance were 
the commissioners. ] 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


{Transmitting certified copies of franchises granted by the Executive Council of 
Porto Rico.] 


THE WHITE HOusE, January 9, 1973. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 32 of the act of Congress approved April 12, 
1900, entitled “ An act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit here- 
with certified copies of franchises granted by the Executive Council 
of Porto Rico, which are described in the accompanying letter from the 
Secretary of War transmitting them to me. Such of these as relate to 
railroad, street railway, telegraph, and telephone franchises, privileges, 
or concessions have been approved by me, as required by the joint reso- 
lution of May 1, 1900 (31 Stat., 715). 

WM. H. TAFT. 


Following is the substance of the letter from the Secretary of War: 


To the Presipent: I have the honor to inclose herewith, for transmission to 
Congress, two certified copies of franchises granted by the Executive Council of 
Porto Rico, as follows: Granting to Thomas D. Mott, Jr., authority to construct, 
maintain, and operate a system for the manufacture, distribution, and sale of 
gas; approved by the Governor, July 30, 1912, and amended Oct. 23, 1912. 
Granting to the municipality of Fajardo permission to take 30 liters of water 
per second from the Fajardo River; approved July 30, 1912. Granting a revocable 
permit to Pavenstedt Land Co. to take and use for irrigation purposes 286 liters 
of water per second from the Tanama River; approved Aug. 10, 1912. Grant- 
ing to the Porto Rico Railway, Light & Power Co. the right to reconstruct and 
widen its bridge over the San Antonio Channel and to extend its double track 
to a point approximately 234 feet west of Stop Eleven; approved Aug. 27, 
1912. Granting to the Fajardo Development Co., a corporation organized under 
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the laws of the State of Connecticut, the right to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railway between the towns of Mameyes, Luquillo, Fajardo, Ceiba, and Nagu- 
abo in the Island of Porto Rico; approved Aug. 27, 1912. Repealing an ordi- 
nance granting to the Robbins-Ripley Co. authority to construct, maintain, and 
operate a pier on the harbor shore of San Juan; approved Sept. 4, 1912. 
Granting a revocable permit to Francisco Antongiorgi to take and use for irri- 
gation purposes 14 liters of water per second from the Brook Cristales, munici- 
pality of Yauco; approved Oct. 12, 1912. Granting a revocable permit to the 
Porto Rico Railway, Light & Power Co. to take and use for industrial purposes 
1 liter of water per second from the Hondo River, Bayamon; approved Oct. 
23, 1912. Granting to Sosthenes Behn the right to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a system of long-distance telephone lines between the towns of Carolina and 
Hormigueros and other intervening towns and cities, together with local tele- 
phone systems in certain of said towns and local stations at other points, and 
authorizing the Porto Rico General Telephone Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate telephone systems in San Juan, Mayaguez, and the eastern end of the 
Island; approved Dec. 12, 1912. 
Very respectfully, Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Transmitting report from the Secretary of State concerning claims of American 
citizens growing out of joint naval operations of the United States and 
Great Britain in and about the Town of Apia, in the Samoan Islands, March, 
April, and May, 1809.] 


THE Wuite House, Washington, January 10, 1913. 
To the Senate and the House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State of the action 
taken by him in pursuance of the act of Congress approved June 23, 
1910, authorizing and directing him to ascertain the “ amounts due, if 
any, respectively, to American citizens on claims heretofore filed in the 
Department of State, growing out of the joint naval operations of the 
United States and Great Britain in and about the town of Apia, in the 
Samoan Islands, in the months of March, April, and May, 1899, * * * 
and report the same to Congress.” 

Accompanying the report of the Secretary of State is the report of 
the officer who, pursuant to the Secretary’s direction, visited the 
Samoan Islands for the purpose of collecting evidence regarding the 
claims mentioned. Of the total amount of American claims, of about 
$64,677.88, payment of $14,811.42 is recommended by the agent. This 
finding is approved by the Secretary of State, who submits for the con- 
sideration of Congress the question of an immediate appropriation for 
the payment of the claims recommended. 

WM. H. TAFT, 
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Letter of submittal from the Secretary of War: 


To the PRESIDENT: JI have the honor to submit, with a view to its transmis- 
sion to Congress, the accompanying report, together with copies of the evi- 
dence collected, relative to the action taken by this department in response to the 
act of Congress approved June 23, 1910, authorizing and directing me to ascer- 
tain the “ amounts due, if any, respectively, to American citizens on claims here- 
tofore filed in the Department of State, growing out of the joint naval operations 
of the United States and Great Britain in and about the town of Apia, in the 
Samoan Islands, in the months of March, April, and May, 1809, * * * and 
report the same to Congress.” For carrying into effect this act there was 
appropriated in the diplomatic and consular appropriation act approved March 3, 
IQII, the sum of $750. 

Pursuant to my instructions of April 15, 1911, Mr. Joseph R. Baker, of the 
solicitor’s office of this department, visited the Samoan Islands during the sum- 
mer of I911 and remained there for about two months collecting evidence 
regarding the claims in question. Under date of Oct. 12, 1911, Mr. Baker sub- 
mitted his report in the matter, including recommendations as to the amount prop- 
erly payable, if any, on each of such respective claims. This report and the 
evidence in writing collected by Mr.’ Baker have been carefully considered by the 
department, and the conclusion has been reached that the amounts indicated by 
him are to be regarded as equitably due the various claimants. 

By decision given at Stockholm Oct. 14, 1902, by His Majesty Oscar II, then 
King of Sweden and Norway, to whom the matter had been referred by the 
convention of Nov. 7, 1899, between the United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, it was held that the Governments of the United States and Great Britain 
were responsible for the losses caused by certain military action, found by the 
arbitrator to be unwarranted, in the Samoan Islands in the spring of 1899, name- 
ly: (1) The bringing back of the Malietoans (to the island of Upolu) and the 
distribution to them of arms and ammunition; (2) the bombardment; (3) the 
military operations on shore; and (4) the stopping of the street traffic in Apia. 
There was reserved for future decision “ the question as to the extent to which 
the two Governments or each of them may be considered responsible for such 
losses.” 

However, such further decision was never made nor requested, inasmuch as 
it was agreed upon by the United States and Great Britain that each Government 
should pay one-half the amounts found to be due to the citizens or subjects of 
other powers and should deal alone with the claims of its own nationals. 

The German Government, after an interchange of several notes on the sub- 
ject, finally signified through the German ambassador in Washington its ac- 
ceptance of the offer of $40,000 in full settlement of the claims, and thereafter 
Congress appropriated as the moiety of the United States in payment thereof 
the sum of $20,000. 

The French and Danish claims were resubmitted, and the respective sums of 
$6,782.26 and $1,520 were paid thereon. Congress appropriated in each case for 
the moiety of the United States, as it did also in the cases of the Swedish and 
Norwegian claims, upon which were paid, respectively, $750 and $400. 

The department is advised that after its contribution to the payment of the 
said claims of persons of other nationalities the Government of Great Britain 
several years ago reimbursed its own subjects in the sum of £3,645 for similar 
losses. 

It appears to follow, then, that the American claimants alone, as a class (aside 
from the native Samoans), remain unpaid for the losses suffered in these Samoan 
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troubles, and it would seem that the equities of the situation require that pro- 
vision should be made without delay for such payment where it is shown to be 
deserved. 

Investigation by the department reveals that, generally speaking, the Amer- 
ican claims are of the same character as those of other nationalities. The total 
amount of the American claims is about $64,677.88 and the total amount recom- 
mended for payment is $14,811.42. 

In conclusion, to show by an eyewitness the condition of affairs in Samoa 
immediately after the war in question, I desire to quote the following extracts 
from the report of Hon. Bartlett Tripp, the American representative upon the 
commission which composed affairs in Samoa following the war: 

The country surrounding Apia indeed had much the appearance of a battle field at the 
time of our arrival * * *. The shells from the war vessels fired to dislodge the forces 
of Mataafa had left their marks upon the houses and plantations surrounding the town and 
within a radius of 3 miles from the inner harbor, while the lawless acts of looting and 
foraging parties from either camp had left them a scene of devastation and desolation which 
always succeeds the invasion of armed forces:of savage and civilized men * * *. The 
white people whose homes had been pillaged and who had sought refuge in Apia, under the 
guns of the men-of-war, despondingly awaited events which might again bring peace, and the 
inhabitants of the unhappy town, whose houses had been unluckily struck by the shells of 
a friendly fleet, and who sought shelter upon the shore, were about equally divided in their 
words of censure for the hostile forces of the natives and the vessels of their own fleet. 
(Foreign Relations, 1899, pp. 621, 622, and 649.) 


Respectfully submitted, P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Transmitting, in response to Senate resolution of January 2, 1913, a memorandum 
of the Secretary of State submitting a report by the Consul General at Ber- 
lin relative to the Friedmann Cure for Tuberculosis. ] 


THe WuireE House, January 16, 1913. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a memorandum of the Secretary of State, 
inclosing a report prepared by the consul general at Berlin in regard to 
the Friedmann cure for tuberculosis. 

The report is sent in reply to a resolution of the Senate in January 
2, 1913, by which I am requested to submit to the Senate the results 
of any investigation of the Friedmann cure made or being made by 
the American consul general in Germany or any other officer of the 
United States. 

WM. H. TAFT. 


Secretary Knox’s letter of submittal follows: 


To the Present: The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, in accordance with a resolution of the Senate of the 
United States of January 2, 1913, a copy of a dispatch from the consul general 
at Berlin, Germany, transmitting a report in regard to the Friedmann cure for 
tuberculosis. P. C. Knox, Secretary of State. 

January 15, 1913. 
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REPORT ON THE FRIEDMANN CurE FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Berlin, Germany, December 31, 1912. 


The Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.: 


Sir: On November 6th last Dr. Friedrich Franz Friedmann, of Berlin, in a 
lecture delivered before the Berlin Medical Society (Berliner medizinische 
Gesellschaft) announced that he has discovered a remedy for tuberculosis. The 
treatment consists in the injection of a solution prepared by the doctor himself, ° 
which he claims contains living nonvirulent bacilli taken from cold-blooded ani- 
mals in contradistinction to the virulent organisms contained in Koch’s Tuber- 
kulin and other tuberculosis remedies. Up to November 18th last Dr. Friedmann 
claims to have treated 1,182 cases, mostly children, and that the inoculation has 
proved a success. 

In the discussions which followed the lecture some of the most prominent 
Berlin physicians expressed their surprise at the favorable results obtained 
by Dr. Friedmann in his treatment of their tuberculosis patients. Other doctors 
claimed that equally favorable results have been obtained by the Koch and 
other tuberculosis cures. It is the consensus of opinion of the Berlin medical 
profession that the results of the new treatment can not be definitely acknowl- 
edged till facilities have been offered to the various physicians to observe 
the effects of the preparation under their own administrations and then only 
after sufficient time has elapsed to determine whether or not the cures or the 
instances of amelioration of the condition of the patient are permanent. Owing 
to the comparatively short period which has elapsed since the new treatment 
has been tried fears have been expressed lest the nonvirulent organisms when 
injected into the human system may become virulent and cause an outbreak 
of the disease. f 

Dr. Friedmann has stated that at present the new preparation can not be- 
given to the medical profession at large, as he has not the proper facilities for 
the manufacture of the remedy, but as soon as possible the solution will be 
furnished to medical experts to enable them to administer the cure to their 
own patients. 

In answer to a request for information made recently by this consulate gen- 
eral, Dr. Friedmann replied as follows: 

My remedy for the time being has not yet been given out to any one. For the present, 
patients will be treated only under my personal direction in my Institute for Tuberculosis 
and Scrofulosis at 49 Lutzowstrasse. Berlin. I am unable to say just yet how soon my 
remedy will be available in America. 

My institute is not a hospital, but room and board may be had elsewhere in Berlin at usual 
prices by those who come for treatment. 

It is impossible to give an estimate of length of time necessary for treatment without 


examination. Where cases are not too far advanced treatment usually covers a period 
of several weeks. 


The following is an opinion of the new remedy given by one of the local 
physicians: 


In November of! this year Dr. Friedmann delivered a lecture to the Berlin Medical 
Association in which he announced that he had discovered a new preparation for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. In his lecture he stated that the new remedy would not only 
cure cases of tuberculosis which were already well defined, but also that he could prevent 
the disease by inoculation, especially in small children. There already exists up to the 
present time various preparations which we call “sera,” by the injection of which tuber- 
culosis has been fought. The first serum was made by the celebrated Robert Koch and 


. 
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consisted of dead tuberculosis bacilli. The other preparations which have appeared since 
were also obtained by the emulsion of dead tuberculosis bacilli. The preparation of Dr. 
Friedmann consists of living nonvirulent bacilli taken from cold-blooded animals, such as 
turtles; that is to say, of living tuberculosis bacilli which have lost their virulence or 
poisonous quality if injected into the human body. 

Friedmann claimed that he has treated many hundred cases by himself and with 
the assistance of several Berlin physicians and has had a great success. The cases which 
he presented to the Berlin Medical Association showed, indeed, a great improvement, 
but that the cures are permanent can only be determined in the future. It is certain 
that similar success has been obtained with other preparations, therefore it is very 
difficult to give a definite opinion as to the new discovery; first, because Dr. Friedmann 
does not specify the method by which his preparation is made, and, secondly, because 
he has not given his material to other doctors to enable them to prove his statements. 
In all events, the medical profession is very skeptical in regard to this cure, as Fried- 
mann uses living or even weakened tuberculosis bacilli, and nobody can state with cer- 
tainty at this time’ that these bacilli, if injected into the human ‘body, do not become 
virulent. My opinion is as _ follows: 

It is very possible that successful results have actually been obtained by the use 
of the Friedmann preparation, but, before the results can be accepted as definite by the 
medical profession at large, it will be necessary to have an experience with the prepa- 
tation for several years by other doctors besides Dr. Friedmann. Under the present 
conditions I, as well as many other doctors, would abstain from treatment with the new 
preparation. 


Copies of the Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift are forwarded as annexes to 
this report. In No. 47, of Nov. 18, 1912, on pages 2214 to 2217, the lectures 
of Dr. Friedmann are given in the original text, and on pages 2241 to 2246 
the discussion which followed the lecture. In No. 49, of Dec. 2, 1912, on pages 
2329 to 2335, the discussion is concluded. 

A. M. THaAcKarRA, 
' : American Consul General. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Transmitting the Sixty-third Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Railroad for fiscal year ending June 30, 1912.] 


THE WuiteE House, January 22, 1913. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of Congress, the Sixty- 
third Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Panama Rail- 


road Co. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 
W MATLAB de 


SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PANAMA RattroapD Co., JUNE 30, 1912. 
PANAMA RarLroapD Co., 


New York, N. Y., November 1, 1912. 
To the stockholders of the Panama Railroad Co.: 


I respectfully submit for your consideration a report of the company’s financial 
condition and operations for the 12 months from July 1, 1911, to June 30, 1912. 

The sums heretofore advanced by the United States Government, amounting 
to $4,185,047.03, were not decreased by payments during the fiscal period ending 
June 30, 1912; the total payments previously made on account amounted to 
$037,714.92, leaving a total balance due of $3,247,332.11. 
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Congressional enactment (sec. 2 of the sundry civil service act, approved 
March 4, 1911), by which this company was released from further payments 
on account of principal or interest upon its indebtedness to the United States 
Government until further action by Congress, is still in effect. 

The company’s operations for the period covered by this report, after meeting 
the total cost of operation, together with fixed charges aggregating $39,954.12, | 
and charges for depreciation of rolling stock, floating and plant equipment, 
amounting to $232,489.20, resulted in net income of $1,762,049.22. 

Of net income, as above stated, $1,385,568.25 was applied to additions and 
betterments of plant and equipment. 

Gro. W. GoETHALS, 
President. 


Boarp or Directors—George W. Goethals, F. C. Boggs, C. A: Devol, E. A. 
Drake, Clarence R. Edwards, Oswald H. Ernst, Mordecai T. Endicott, D. DuB. 
Gaillard, H. F. Hodges, H. H. Rousseau, Richard Reid Rogers, W. L. Sibert, 
E. T. Wilson. 

OFrFiceErs—George W. Goethals, president; E. A. Drake, vice president; H. F. 
Hodges, second vice president; J. A. Smith, general superintendent; Sylvester 
Deming, treasurer; T. H. Rossbottom, assistant to vice president, and secretary; 
V. M. Newton, auditor; R. W. Hart, local auditor, F. C. Boggs, general pur- 
chasing officer, Eugene T. Wilson, commissary; Wendell L. Simpson, commissary 
purchasing agent; Roland Allwork, superintending engineer; F. Mears, chief 
engineer; H. I. Bawden, terminal superintendent; Richard Reid Rogers, general 
counsel. General offices—No. 24 State Street, New York. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Recommending Appropriation for the Fourth International Congress of School 
Hygiene to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., August 25 to 30, 1913.] 


Tue Wuite House, January 22, 1913. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
On the roth of August last Congress passed the following resofution : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States is 
hereby requested to direct the Secretary of State to issue invitations to foreign 
governments to participate in the Fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene, to be held in Buffalo, New York, August twenty-fifth to thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen: Provided, That no appropriation shall be granted 
_at any time hereafter in connection with said congress. 


At the time the resolution was passed there were three gentlemen in 
Buffalo whose means and whose interest in the congress were such that 
the people of Buffalo had every reason to believe that the expense of the 
congress would be contributed by these, their citizens. Since that time 
the three citizens have died, and there is no written obligation on the 
part of their estates to meet the necessary expenses. 
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I recommend the appropriation of $30,000 (to which the citizens of 
Buffalo will have to add a substantial sum) as a contribution of the 
Government to the fund necessary to make the reception of the congress 
accord with what we regard as American hospitality. 

Personally I am very much opposed to any invitation of this sort 
at the instance of the Government in which the Government does not 
assume all the expenses of entertainment. Other countries much less 
able than the United States never extend an invitation of this sort with- 
out having proper preparation for the reception of the guests of the 
nation. 

In the peculiar circumstances of the present resolution I urgently 
recommend the appropriation of the sum mentioned to enable the obliga- 
tion of the invitation to be properly met. The proviso in the resolution 
was an unfortunate one, in my judgment, but whether it was so or not, 
under the circumstances it offers no reason for Congress not to take 
the proper course. 

WM. H. TAFT. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE. 


[Transmitting report on the Transportation Question in the Territory of 
Alaska, etc.] 


Tue Wuite House, February 6, 19173. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with the provisions of section 18 of an act of Cor 
gress approved August 24, 1912, I appointed a commission— 


to conduct an examination into the transportation question in the Territory of 
Alaska; to examine railroad routes from the seaboard to the coal fields and 
to the interior and navigable waterways; to secure surveys and other informa- 
tion with respect to railroads, including cost of construction and operation; to 
obtain information in respect to the coal fields and their proximity to railroad 
routes; and to make report of the facts to Congress on or before the first day 
of December, nineteen hundred and twelve, or as soon thereafter as may be 
practicable, together with their conclusions and recommendations in respect to 
the best and most available routes for railroads in Alaska which will develop 
the country and the resources thereof for the use of the people of the United 
States. 


Under the requirements of the act, this commission consisted of— 


an officer of the Engineer Corps of the United States Army, a geologist in charge 
of Alaska surveys, an officer in the Engineer Corps of the United States Navy, 
and a civil engineer who has had practical experience in railroad construction 
and has not been connected with any railroad enterprise in said Territory. 
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